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PBEFACE. 


This Eepoifc, which is the fifth of itskmd, consists of fom Volumes 

(1) The Eeport on the results of the Census. 

(2) The “Impeiial Tables”-^o called from then foimingpart of the Im- 
perial senes — which give the statistics foi the five Admmistiative, 
and the two Natural, Divisions# 

[The Eeport with the Impeiial Tables form Parts I and 11 of Volume XXIH of 
the All-India senes ] 

(3) . The “Provincial Tables”, which embody figures foi the smallei admi- 

nistrative areas 

(4) The Admmistrative Volume, which details the methods and ma- 
chinery employed in takmg the Census and in tabulating and com- 
pilmg the results 

Besides these four Volumes, a subsidiary booklet has been prepared, 
containmg statistics of houses, population, etc, for tne le^enue and residen- 
tial Milages In 1901, these particulars were printed as an annexure to the Piovin- 
cial Volume Now, in view to easier utilization by the several Departments concern- 
ed, it has been considered desirable to prmt them sepaiately The headings of infor- 
mation have also been recast and added to The compilation and publication 
of figures for the Administrative Divisions constitute one of the new featmes of 
this Census 

2 Like that of 1901, the Eepoit consists of twelve Chapters There is the 
usual Introduction, which contains, in addition to an outline ot the Census opera- 
tions, a brief geographic and histone notice, intended to gne the general reader 
an idea of the country whose Census it treats of Por the adequate appreciation of 
the distribution and movement of population, an account of the Administrative 
and Natural Divisions from the phj sical, economic and other pomts oi view has also 
been inserted {Vide Chapters I and II) As Mr Gait has observed, “a Census Eeport 
IS, m the mam, a work of lefeience, and completeness is moie important than 
brevity ” This has been boiue in mind, especially m the anal} sis of the statistics 
and m the exposition of the conclusions deducible therefrom 

In the Chapters onEeligion and Caste, descriptive details aie usually m- 
corporatedm abundance, and have, no doubt, then uses But in spite of the most 
diligent accumulation of such materials, much substantial progress has not been 
achieved m the woik of imdeistandmg the basic pimciplcs The explanations ad- 
vanced by Oriental scholais do not appeal to have passed the stage of hypo- 
theses, and m seveial cases, they aie contiadictory In the belief that a contri- 
bution towards an enquiry into the deeper problems underlying may not be out of 
place, an attempt has been made in that direction as W'ell 

3 In this connection, I wash to place on record my hearty appreciation 
of the services rendered to the Census by the Ee^enue Department under the 
various Tahsildais during the preliminary stages of enumeration and tabulation 
My obligations are also due to the Division Peishkais and the Super mtendent, 
Dcvikulam Division, who supervised and guided the Census operations m their 
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mpectire Batrict*, to the ConBeirator of Forerti vho directed the Cenmi 
of the Forest rtMires aod tbe hiU-tncU coder ha jnnsdidioo, end to the other 
officer* and pricate gentlemen for their very cordial aaairtance. I am alio m 
debted to tbe Saperintendent of the Oovemment Preei for tbe armngemenU 
TTrti^a for tbe Umdj npply of Cenic* echedolee, shpe etc^ and to tbe Ancbal 
Sapermtendent for their prompt despatch and safe delivery The mape prefixed 
to tbe Report were printed imder the direction of tbe Snperintendent of Revenue 
Saxrey to whom n^ thflT>lm are doe for the neatneu of execution 

Tbe Report a printed at the Press” Trivandrum and the 

care with which the work has been done detervet every prai*e 

4 The last and not the least sincere acknowledgment U fltl> doe to my 
Office Except for a brief period at the outset Mr B. Rnmalinga Aiyor n, A>, 
who acted as my assistant at tbe Censns of 1001 was in responsible charge. The 
tcstnnocy I then recorded to lus *‘Ga]m Insight Into details, nntlnng indnstry and 
oyal devotion has been fully confirmed Mr Ramallnga Aiyar is an officer 
(J considerable steadiness of character and possesses rapacity and intelligence of a 
high order I beg to commend his services for snbstontial recognition Govern- 
ment Mr 8, Bankaranamyana Aiyar of the Edncatlonal service was appoint 
ed as the Head AuHtant to tbe Tabolation Office Hn clear grasp of tbe several 
details which one faniDiar with a large atattftlcal office can alone realixe and 
bis capacity for eontlnuons bard work have been of great valne He U also 
recommended to Oovemment for specu) ecconjagemenf Temporaiy clerks— 
Messrs. K Ooriodao Nau rt H. SsnkaitLSthann Aiyar and B Nilakanta 
Aiyar— havo also by tbeir good work willingly done e*Ubl»hed a \tlid claim 
for coDSfaieratton. 

6. A Censns depends for its success on a number of working condiUons, 
of which finance and responsible guidance are among the most prominent. I 
indalge in no eitravagsnco of language when 2 say that In tbeso respects, 
Ills lllghncsi the Maha Ra^s Oorerumcot has placed me under tbe most 
abundant obhgatK n 


N subramhanya aiyar 


Tbma>prim AcoihT 1U12. 
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EBPOET 


ON THE 

CENSUS OF TRAVANCORE, 1911. 

INTBODUCTION 


1 Descriptive and Historical 

An account of Travancore with which it is proposed to introduce this 
Report may well be commenced with a biief reference to the 
larger territory o! Kerala, of which it forms a conspicuous mem- 
ber With a romantic origm and a chequered history, with features diversified to a 
degree and with a population remarkable m its domestic organization and social 
polity, Kerala presents a chapter of surpassmg mterest m the story of the Indian 
contment The majestic Western G-h5ts, with its ‘magnificent array tn ec/ieZon’ of 
mountain heights, fiank Kerala on the east The Arabian Sea, whose waves raise 
their silvery spray on a hospitable shore, Imes it on the west In the south, it 
touches the Indian Ocean at Cape Comorm, the headland of the Penmsula Thus 
rock-bound and sea-girt, Keiala appears a world m itself If diversity in natme 
bimgs enchantment to the view, nature here is picturesquely diversified if 
nature’s grandeur strikes the imagination and holds the observer m wondering 

thraldom, here nature is frequently grand the countless buttresses of wooded 

spurs, the ranges of laterite hills, the vast expanses of evei-gieen forests, the 
confused jungles and the terraced slopes, the widenmg valleys and the broad 
table-lands, the rapid rivers and the thousand streams washing down a fertilising 
soil, the paddy flats embosomed by cocoanut groves, the winding reaches of 
gardens throwmg a canopy of perpetual verdme over the habitations beneath, the 
■ extremely varied flora and fauna, the endless chain of backwaters ladiant 
from beneath an encirclmg frmge of feathery palms, the beautiful coast 
line with its long stretches of sparkling sands, the mysterious mud-banks with their 
cones of mud and water bubbling up from below, the generally abundant rainfall, 
the uniform temperature and the comparatively healthy climate Above all, as if to 
^ keep guard over the favoured creation, Natnre has reared the mighty Sahyadri, 
whose serried ramparts force back the surcharged clouds m their career, to pour 
down their blessmgs on the earth below, and from whose lofty citadel she seems 
to enjoy the panorama thus unfolded— a panorama that embraces the entire 
Kerala m one comprehensive view 

Nor IS the teeming population that oocnpies the land less mterestmg and 
noteworthy First come the Hmdus, and foremost among them stand the Namputm 
and the N&yai — the makers of Keialean history and the moulders of Keralean 
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ciriliiatioiL In tll Indm, they ttand Iqr tbemsclve*. The ob&rtcteri*tlo ot«<rTinc«, 
the absence of eectananum the prescription of celibacy m the case of NampQtin 
males to all bat the eldest son, the system among the Nlyars of mheritance through 
females, the almost imiverial proTalence of the port-nubiJe marriage of gnls, the 
avoidance of coloured clothing and BimpUcIfy m food, dress and decoration, the qnasi- 
mihtary amnsementi, the unfailing hoepitdity the gentflrty the general reserve — 
these are a few of the feotnres vhich still distmgmsh them from their cocgeneri. 
Equally Important with these commnnilles are the Tshava or the Tlya, the Pnlaya 
or the Ohemman They have been and ore the salt of the earth- Tho tohtual mdos- 
trionsness of the former u a remorlablo feature and under the spirit of a new 
awakening they ore daveltqiing activities of a varied kind. Diverse forces are work 
ing to elevate the latter whose condition, however oansed, is one of ■rrmll honour 
and low wages. From very early times, the population has been mtcrspersed with 
other Hindu communities whose varied characteristics, social and pononal have 
continued with more or less marked local colouring Side by side with the Hindos 
are the Chmttans, the Muhammadans and the Jews, and all together present a 
remarkable commingling of races and religions. Each traces buck its history to tho 
most distant possible period Evoiy thing appears so ancient in Kfrala> The Jew 
wandered hither as early os the first century if not earlier tho Christian received 
the Gospel from the hands of one of the Apoatles of Christ trade attracted the 
Arab even before ins Prophet bade bim go and spread bis religion Under the 
shade of an onintemipted toleration, ruely parallel^ in the bbtory of the world, the 
sererol religions and commonities have lived and developed these long eentcrios* 

To tom to the origin of E^rala, ortbodos belief has it that tbo land was 
uplifted from beneath the bloo waters by the ^ isbnn AvoUlr Eri Parara Blmo, and 
granted to the Brahmans and other castes led m by him. Probably in the meet 
remote periods of geological tune there was a deep conmlsloa of natur e ' i n 
oorthquako ora volcnnio attum — and lb® earth bcavod from her pruneval bed and 
rose as it were a gift from the ocean, for man to inhabit and replenish. Whatever 
may bo the verdict which fatore ages may feel called upon to ironoanco it would 
bo conceded that, beneath the tradition, lies a sabstratum of bistoncal truth. 
The theory Is that the Aryans overflowing tbo central table-lands of India and 
prculng against the Ghili in tbeir advance towards tho south wiw this western 
seaboard spread before them They entered and settled, and Ivfrmla then 
Uoesomed forth to Indian view Dot infonnotion is not available In regard 
to the events that marked tbo corly history of tbo colony One outstanding 
featoro IS noticeable however and that is, for centuries ancient Kfrala appears 
to have had no political qniet "Sow on oligarchy then a protectocship,now an 
elective monarchy and then a robearsa) perhaps, from tho very beginning 
K rala appears to have been oscillating from one form of government to another 
with periodic oncasmeas — a result that is generally traccablo to Ibo policy 
of changing sTBtcms, leaving working conditions alone. But it is not easy to portae 
these toms of fortune and mark the vnrtas before and behind. Soffleo it to note that, in 
tho course of time new xxrwen arose from witliin aod invasiona from without became 
frcqpcnL The disruption of Kfrala began. Tlie ChOlas the ChCras and tbo 
Pindyas, tho Pallavas the ChSlukva and the lUshtrakQtaa thronged the stage the 
Kblattlris end Zemonns swelled the scene With tlio last of tho Pcmnials, 
Ibo curtain dropped on the political arena of Kfmla. Travancoro and Cochin 
emerged as independent tingdoms, leaving tbo rest of Kerala a hive of princr 
palltles to take arms against a sea of troubles and tosicdabont from Ikivrr to 
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Power, to finally pass a consolidated unit, safe and sectue, undei the direct sway of 
British Parainountcy 

2 It is hardly necessaiy to lemaik that Tiavancoie is one of the pie- 
miei Hindu States in India A Roj^al dynasty tiaced to the 
highest antiquity has continued on tlie throne in unbroken 
succession and the couutiy has nevei experienced the glip of foieign con- 
quest even in the zenith of Muhammadan ascendancy A geogiaphical isolation, 
as complete as, if not inoie than, that of India as a whole, has contrived to 
maintain inviolate the independence of the State, to develop to the full the 
ethnic insularity of the people and to preseive iindiminished the institutional 
peculiarities of the country It is inattei foi regret that materials are not avail- 
able to trace, from its eaily stages, the continuance of this unique position But 
it may safely be said that the political disquietude which chaiacterized the 
ancient history of Keiala seems to have been repeated in Travancoie, though 
in a smaller compass, foi a long time after its sepaiation about the middle of the 
ninth century For nine hundred yeais moie, the history of Travancore was the 
history of an mteiraittent stiuggle uith neighbouring potentates The Cholas 
in the eleventh, the Pandyas in the thuteentb, the Kings of Vijayanagai and 
of Madura m the sixteenth and seventeenth centimes made attempts to engulf 
it and efface its individual it}' The attempts, though successful for a time, pioved 
futile m the end and the eighteenth centmy saw the State maiching on its 
ownuar-path This centmy was epochal in the histoiy of Tiavancore foi, with 
jt, modern Travancore begins The epoch w^as inanguiated by His Highness 
MartSnda Varma with the wan loi -statesman, Rama Ay 3 "an Dalaua, and followed 
up by his successor His Highness Rama Vaima, assisted by the ‘gieat’ Diwan Kesaa a 
Pillai (afterwards Rai Kesava Das) The former made Tiavancoie ns it now exists 
and ushered in an era of oidei and peace, the latter consolidated tlie State and 
cemented it in e^ erlastiug friendship and alliance mth tlie British povei “Mai- 
tanda Varmawas one of thcsewhom the uoild pioduces but atinie mteiials He was 
born to command and to conquer He had the best of scbooling — that of hardship. 
He had the best of teachers — foes He was seiied b} one of the ablest of mini- 
sters Sullj^ did not serve Heni} IV of Fiance more abl}' and f.iithfnll^^ than 
Ramaiyi^a did Martfinda Vaima 

Ascending the Miisnud in the jeai 1723, Maha Rrja Mait'inda Vaima first 
quelled the insuirections and rebellions within the counti^q and “ended the long, tale 
of crime and bloodshed committed by the lawless band of Ettiuittil Pillamais and 
Madampimais who molested the land for a peiiod of two centimes and more ”He 
then started on his career of conquest The Ram of Attingal quietly resigned hei 
sovereign aiithoiitj The taluks of Nedumaugad, Kottarakara, Pattanapiiiam 
and Shencottah were taken o%ei from the Kottaiakaia and Pan ta?om Rajas and 
annexed The Rajas of Quilou and Kayankulam were also brought under subjection 
and then pimcipalities added The absorption of the territories of the chiefs ot -Am- 
bahpuzha, Thekkumkooi and Vadakkumkooi followed soon, and m this career of 
territorial aggrandisement, the coup dc giace w^as given by the final or eithiow^Vf the 
fugitive chiefs at the battle of Porakad The piittmg dowm of further petty rh- 
simections, the repulsion of an attack mode by the Zamoiin of Calicut and the ex- 
tension of Tiavancoie tow'ards the east of the G-hats summed up the rest of the 
military history of the reign The flush of crowded victories and the o\ eiload of the 
spoils of war served, when peace returned, to tuin a characteristically Hindu 

His Uiglincss Uio Into llnha Hajii of Tra-vaucorolVjsaVinm 7ii liMj ] — 1831 
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Borereign to the tateluTj Deity oC the Bqyal house. The coTintrj ipu not on firm 
ground, the State ooffen were exhausted, internal disturbances had not quite 
ceased, and there was the added fear of complications with the trading 
nations of Europe. In such a critical Juncture, HU Highness deliberately resolxed 
to merge the State in the Church. On the 17th of January 1760 acc o mpanied 
by the members ol the Royal family hie jnmister and the prmoipa] officers, be 
prooeeded in state to the bhnne of firi Radmanthha Svitmi at the Capital and 
publicly dedicated TraTanoore to the Deity ty what is called the Thncpjxiduiantm 
ceremony (gift at the sacred foot steps) undertaking to administeT what then 
became Padmanahhas State ai His agent and trustee with the officml title of 
Sri Padmaulbha Dlsa” (Servant of iffri Fadmanabha) This dedication, prompted 
by the then necessity meant that all rerenne was to be collected in the name of 
Sn Pidmanlbha Bvami (Panddmcalai ilnfialj and expended for the protec* 
tion and development of the country s national life There were varkus other 
remarkable achievements which redound to the listing credit of the klaba Eajs 
and hn minister the most notable being the orgamxation of a commercial depart 
ment and the provision of a basis of roles, procedure and acooants foe the conduct 
of the admtnistratioD 

The reign of His Highness MlrUnda Yarma, which cloeed with bts de* 
mUe m 1768 was succeeded by that of HU Highness Bama Yarma who ruled the 
country for a comparatively long period of forty years. Farux and Alangad were 
absorbed during hu relgu wlrtch, though never so trying and Isboricms as the 
preoedug was disturbed by the e gg re w ion cm the confines of the Btate by Haidar 
dli and bU son. Bat tho iutorventlon first of the Dutch, and then of the EngUih 
who bad bean permitted to settle in the country about a oentury previoas and 
had erected a factory st Anjesgo near Trivandrum and with whom the klaha 
Raja had already entered mto on agreement, secured Travancore from their 
clutahea In 1796 a formal treaty was conelnded with the English which 
guaranteed protection sgalnat all Invaders from sea or land. The improrement of 
Ibo old and tho erection of new fortlflcatioos, the construction of the bUtorio 
frontier Lines m horth Travancore ttretahmg from the foot of the Qhlts to the 
Cochin backwater opposite CrAugaNhr the opening and improvement of communica 
tiotffl, the development of commerce by tb® formation of merchant seltlemenU and 
the building of trading ships, tho creation of new ports the consolidatjon and promul 
gallon of rules and laws — these were among the most notable acts and measuiti 
that charactcrixcdtlKi rcigu, earned out despite falling financial resource i and the 
uncasmet* and anxiety gcaerated bj the fear of catcmal wars and internal dfaturb- 
ancts. Towards the lasting success of the reign, the greatest cootrlbutkin was made 
by Ral Keaava Dls, tho first Dlwan of Travaoeore who sras as victonone in peace 
as Rama Ay>an was in war and ihecrowDiDgachievement of tlio period wav tlie 
firm c^tablifthment of political relatiooehlp with the EnglliU Hast Indb Company 

Ilis llighness Blla Kama \ anua succeeded to the throne in 170S. In 
view to tho better protectiem of the Stale the Treotr of Perpetuil Alllsnco and 
1 nendship already entered into » Itb the British Power was revised m the year lSO-> 
Tho reign was however nuvrred by tho inal adminhlratiou of the then minister 
the mutiny of tho troops the insoircction of ^ eln Tampi Dalawa and list but 
not least bj the depletion of tl»o treasorr On the deiniw of the king In 1810 
HerHlnhrte <i Oonri Laksbrai Uai assomed the reins of Government and Coloael 
Munto the Resident tlie office of Dlwan The short penod during which Cotcaitl 
Jlanro admlni tered the coontrv wos brimfnl of activity Internal order was 
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restored and tlie State ^vas relieved of its hea^y financial burdens The most 
momentous of liis measuies was the assumption of the ownership and management 
of the Hindu temples (Devaswoms) with all their properties in the j'ear 1812 This 
measure, to quote the words of Mr Shungoonny Menon, the historian of Travan- 
core, was “the means of causing a permanent additional revenue to the State, foi, 
after meeting the expenses of the various De^nswoma, it left a good margin lu 
favour of the Sircar Each Devaswoni had, m addition to its leligious mfluence 
over the people, alaige territorial area ovei which it exercised, through its lay- 
trustees, proprietory and even so^ oreign rights, and the amalgamation, wuth the 
already formed Church-Stale, of these minor Do\aswora tracts or uads, seemed a 
natural step. In fact the imification, referred to above, of Church and State initia- 
ted by His Highness MarWnda Varma, while it suggested and facilitated the 
assumption of Hindu temples b}* Colonel Munro, gave it a welcome m 
the minds of the people, as being a re-affirmation and continuation of that policy 
Another notable measure of the period was the adoption, by Colonel Mumo, m 
1813, of tbe monopol 3 ’ s^ stem m regard to salt, m\iow to bring its manufacture 
and sale mto Imc with the sjstem introduced into the Madias Presideucj between 
the 3 ’ears 1805 — 1807 

Her Highness Lakshmi Bai died in 1815, leaMng twoimnoi sons and 
a daughter Her sister, Hci Highness Gouri Pflivati Bai, became Eogent. 
She contmued unabated the policy of her pi edecossoi and the legenc} was mark- 
ed, among others, by the liberal support given to Christian missionaiy euterpiise 
In 1829, Prince Bama Varma attained majority and was crowned king .Several le- 
forms in the cause of well-ordered goaernment signalised his reign Among 
these may be mentioned the issue of a Code of Ecgulations for the constitution of 
Civil and Criminal Courts and for the adinimstiation of justice, the commencement 
and completion of a survc} of garden lands, the impetus gnen to trade, the 
ordering of the Census of the population and the establishment of the first Goacru- 
ment English School at the Capital To these juiblic nchieacmenls, the Maba 
Baja added his personal contribution in the realms of literature and the fine arts 
His literary and musical compositions 111 dc^ollonal religion have cained foi him 
an undying leputation, while Ins patronage of learning m its aaiied blanches 
made Traaancoro the happi icsoit of many an mdiMdual ofcultuie and accom- 
pUshiiient m India klanj details of his religious and social life have been adopted 
as indispensable court-customs bj his sutcestors, and, as is the piactice at 
Buckingham Palace in London where His Majesty ’s Pijiei jilays the bagpipe nudei 
the windows of the Bojal ajiartmcnts during the King’s bicakfast, tlio dc^ollonal 
music as composed by t’ns talented So^elelgn is still placed m an luljommg loom, 
while the reigning IMaha Baja is at Ins breakfast and Ins dmnci 

The Maha Baja was succeeded m 1847 by IIis Higlmess MftitSnda 
Vaima He was a great pation of the Malabai theatie, a skilled doctoi of Euio- 
pean medicine and a most afTectionate having had the inebmcholy 

prn liege of tending and nursing two oi-jihau giand-iiephews, the last of wdioin now' 
adorns the Travancore musnud He signalised Ins leipu by the piolnbition, by law, 
of serfdom m the land Theie was not, in early times, “the slaveiy of the industrial 
professions” on which, in the w'ords of Bimojei, “the economic regime ofe^cly 
society w'hich has recently become sedcntaiy is founded” But the spuit of explo- 
itation setting m cieated two classes, land-owning capitalists on the one side and 
cultivating labomeis on the othei As long as, with the difference of status, there w'as 
the recognition of identity of interest, the situation was bearable But w'l.en one got 
divorced from the othei, sei vice dcgeneiated into scifdom and slaveiy successn ely^ 
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and the demoraluing eSeet ob both atdes ■wm the wont tint ccrald be conoeiTod. Aj 
m the ‘Wert to m the East, “thert were admirable exoeptwni — both among masten 
and amongtt slaves — mitancei of benevolent protectKm on the one side, or of 
onselfljh devotion on the other which did honoor to human natore bat the evil 
efleots without doubt preponderated*’' Hence the philanthropic meaenro of llsha 
MArtAoda Vanua. 

With the close of MArtAnda Vannas reign commence* later modem 
Imtory Two brilliant Hoha Eajo* filled the throne during the quarter century 
begmnmg from 1800 to 1835 The striking poWw measures of the period need 
alone be referred ta Of these the first was the withdrawal of the control by Gov 
emment over the disposal of lands held by ryot* on what was called the pnndlravaka 
pAttom tenure or tiircat lease and making them freely alienable which formerly they 
were not Permanent occupancy alt along existed, the difference being that when 
such lands were reqnirod for pnblio purposes improvements only and not the 
gro un d ralne would be oompenoated When, however the ryots felt the need for 
enonmbenng and alienating the lands either from the pressure of want or the 
push of enterpRso the restriction, though oolonlated to conserve lands as far as 
possible in the hands of the old agnonltnral families, became loconvenient In effect 
and had to be removed. Another step of note was the Inteiportal Oonrentlon of 
l&fio Every prodoomg and trading country having a separate Government hoe 
Its own system of raising public revenue and protecting its land and labour 
which form the sooroes of that revenue, by means of duties end imposts. Tra 
vancore had also such a systom of indirect taxabon and mdastrkl protcotlom In 
view of the friendly political sllmuoe with the British Government H was agreed 
under the Coovontion which the adjoining State of Cochin, with iti interisdog 
bonodanes, also joined that os far oe articles of commerce passing through British 
India and Cochm State were concerned, no duty need bo lened by Travancorc and 
nee rerta in regard to goods pa-wlng to British India and Cochm through Travan 
core. As the partner who would have the largest interest m the Convention, 
British India was to fix tiro tariff value and rates of import datlea, so as to beet 
protect the interest* of all parties concomed. Subject to a few minor rcstrictrons, 
exports and monopoUe* were left unaffected Thns was cstabllsbed a sort of tri- 
partite eoraraercial federation the Dritisb Oovomment undertaking the rctponsl 
bilitv for safe pilotage The roi'enoo aspect of lie system was not omKtcd 
to bo taken note of The Ion of rovenuo to Travancore seeming from this arrange 
meat was undertaken to bo oompen^ted by the Dnllsh Oovemment by an nnnnsl 
payment of Bb -in/KXX 

These two incaiures belong to the reign of the astute Slalia Baja who de- 
ceased in 1680 The short reign of hb distinguished successor was marked, among 
others, by the loauguratron of n new Bevenne Saiacy and Settlement, a step 
which surpasses an) adiuini*.trBlivo measure ever undertaken since the consoUda 
t ion of the State Into its picsent fonu.” The abolition of the s> stem of securing snp- 
plics and ►ornce^ bs means of rcmaneration In land, the former h\ payment of salue 
in addition know n os the MruthI system belongs partly to this and partly to the sue- 
reeding reign* Hits svsteni, who*c b nefit ran In hereditary title under fsvoursWe 

sw sraent secured permanent sgncuUural holdings for a large number of tndlgeneas 

families andensured certain supplies and wrvices needed for the State without 
distmbance to the fioancal equilibriaia. Dot the diminution of ogricnltaral profits doe 
among other caa>.c<, to tiro prosure of population on land, the general riw in the mine 
of snides snd the incrcak^ ctr>t of Using made the situation difficult* Lnless the 
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assignment 6f lands weie largely mcieased and the puces of supplies which had been 
fixed long ago, largely augmented, it was inevitable that the supplies and seivices 
would be neithei easy noi efficient Till the satisfactory level of adjustment was 
leached, therefoie, fiaud on the one side and oppiession on the other must be the 
natural result, and in the unadjusted condition, the system m which the dominant 
partner was the Government assumed the appearance and manifested the evils of 
forced laboui Although some attempts weie made to raise the level of remuneiation, 
it could not go fai enough and the system which, m its nature, is unsuitable to the 
times, was done away with The assigned lands were peiunanently registered in 
the names of the holders and assessed to revenue like other lands The complete 
abolition of the Vnuthi system, the final closure of the Survey and the Settlement 
operations and the replacement of the system of tax payment, part-money and 
pait'kmd — the latter liable to money conversion at the market price on notice of 
demand — by a system of all-money m the first instance calculated at a commutation 
late favourable to the ryots, all these belong to the succeedmg reign 

Eis Highness (Mulam Tirimdl), the present Maha Eaja, succeeded to 
his ancient heritage on the 19th August, 1865, at the early age of twenty-eight 
It IS now 26 years , and with every year, the anxious solicitude of a dutiful So- 
vereign has been mcieasingly manifest m the various departments of activity Edu- 
cation both for hoys and girls has made vast strides Primary education has been 
made free Besides a Teachers’ College with eqmpment for manual tiammg, a 
College of Oriental learning has been established at the Capital and a special staff 
appomted foi the collection and publication of Sanskrit manuscripts The Public 
Library has been remodelled and developed on a most libeial scale and a scheme 
of lectures mstituted to popularise scientific knowledge In view of the fragment- 
ary nature of Travancoie history, an Archseological department has been started 
Agnculture which is the mainstay of the people has received special attention not 
merely through the great iriigational undertaking known as the Kodayar system 
hut m a numbei of other ways The Plantmg mdustries engaged m the laismg of 
special products have greatly developed , and a separate department has been esta- 
blished foi the responsible guidance and supervision of agricultural operations 
generally A survey of the nuneialogical possibilities of the State has also been 
arranged for Medical relief has steadily expanded, a full-timed agency for the 
safe-guardmg of public health has been organized and the system of mdigenous 
Indian medicme has been given full official recognition and support by the consti- 
tution of a regular department to sustam and duect its activity To the steady 
policy of nnpiovmg communications on which the State has abundant reason to 
pride itself, the Eailway has been added and bids fair to include Travancore in its 
World-Wide circuit Under the admmistration of a Ime of able Diwans, public 
revenues have risen from 66 lakhs m 1061 M E (1885 — ’86) to 121 lakhs in 1085 
(1909 — ’10) and the expenditure from 64 lakhs to 119 lakhs — the achievement 
m the domain of finance havmg been especially remarkable withm the last quin- 
quennium To crown all, the longmgs generated by the civilization of the age 
have been generously responded to From the organization of many a Municipa- 
lity — the seed-plots of local self-government — to the estabhshment of the Legisla- 
tive Council and the Popular Assembly, mstitutions with mfinite possibilities for 
good to the rulers as well as to the luled, the start and the progress have been easy 
and naturab To conclude m the words of Lord Ampthill, a former Governor of 
Madras “Heie in Travancoie, the people are pious, law abidmg, mdustiious and 
loyal The country is rich in undeveloped resources A rismg generation of young 
jnen is growmg m intelligence and enterprise imdei the fostermg care of tlie 
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State and the Enler of the land, who a retwd vrlth all the devotion vhieh is 
accorded to an ancient and rencnvued Hofal lineage, i» atriving diligently for pro* 
gre« and lelonn, 


II ThbCcmsus 


3 Different ciicmnitancta appear to have ccmtribnted to the inaUlatlon 
of the Conaua m different cotmtnes and the object* which It 
of th encompeaaod neccaaarfly varied to a great extent. In Rome 

where the term is aaid to have had iti origin, it wa* mainly 
directed to flacal objects. On the Continent of Europe “ the tendmicy to central 
orgamiation for porpoee* of admlnlrtrotion and pohoe psepared the way for itntU 
tical enquinea into the numbera of the inhabitant* of partlcnlar area*." In the 
Lmted StatcB of America, the ncceaaily of pfonding a bans for representative 
government seam* to have originated the Census, Till the opening of tho nine- 
teenth century tho popnlation of Great Britain oonld only bo guessed at like tho 
popolootnets of China at the present day In India, a Oensn* was inaugurated in 
the reign of Cbandrogupta by hia minister Ohinakyo, and ita loope covered the 
entire administration of a country e mterests. Bnt whatever its origin and its !ai 
tial objects, a pcrlodlcaJ record of tho people and thoir condition — domestic, ao- 
cial and economic — is the only rare ba^ of protective mio Booh a record may 
bo goncrtiJly taken to relate to the growth of population, tho progrese io the 
quality quantity and number of agneoltunl prodnets, manufactures and raw 
materials from tbo surface as wcU as from the entrails of the cejtb, the advance 
of knowledge the development of the physical intellectual and moral nature of 
tho pooplo, tho expansion of commerce and the onhancemont of the facillUei of 
transport and communication. In view of these elements of general well-being it 
has been the accepted doty of every Oovenimeot that recog n ises its poelticm as 
nn lotsgiul part of tho notion, liable to be affected by the slightest bapponlnga to 
It, to keep op an ocenrate account of them all 'W^ith loeb statistics properly in 
torprotod dcselopment or dctcrlorilioo can be coDclnsively Judged and precisely 
measured in each of tho manifold functlonlnga tbat constitute and determine a 
people s Ufo 


•1 The institution of the Census lo Travoncore msj be traced to tho 
early veor* of tho last centary It may be earned to oven cor- 
her penodi If attempts at estimati n g tho strength of partlcnlar 
Mnaur*. , of tho population aro hroughk under tho general term 

lu their ilomoir of the surrej of Travancoro, Lieutenant* "VS ard and Conner quote 
Bartolomeo who •peak* of tbo coontlng of tho Chnstian population in 1767 They 
al*o mention lliat the 1 iyars used to estimate their number hy the amount they 
could muster for warlike purposes, ono in each family being always at the command 
of tho chiof wbcHo force wo* m fact thus formed. However the attempt at as 
cerLammi; tho strength of the entire popuUUon was first made fn the years 1810— 
16^) m counceti-wi with tbo survey of tlio coantry referred to Tho popula 
iiniwan then estimated at OOO,^*^ Tbo next counting which followed after an 
lnlcr%al of twcnlr ycar^ p^^c 1 ■>«0CC8 as tho totol number rightcen vears 
1 t r in lCw.1 a third attempt ms made but thia lime tho population wsv found 
lo have dccrca'icd to 1,202/117 Tho figures tetomed at these Ckosaics were only 
\ rr roach ompntatims end ducloacd violent variations In tho moTcment of the 
pipulation imwarranted bv tho conditions that provafled in the coantry during 
the inlcr-ccnvd penod*. Thcr were therefore conifalertd unreUaUc A regu 
lar enumeration on v'cll-dcvncd methods was uadertaien for Ibo first time lo the 
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year 1876 This was succeeded by another in 1881 which was taken synchro- 
nously with that of British India Since then, the Census has been a decennial 
institution 


6 The Census of 1911 with which this Eeport deals was the fifth syste- 
^ matic enumeration and was taken, rmder command of His 

Highness the Maha Eaja, on the mommg of the 11th March 
In British India, the final enumeration was made on the night of the 10th March , 
but here, m view of the configuration of the country and of the scattered houses 
most of which are withm enclosures, a night Census of the resident population has 
been all along considered unsmtable The final revision, therefore, was conducted 
by daylight on the succeedmg mommg and purported to record the facts as they 
stood on the previous night The month and date were proposed by the Govern- 
ment of India and accepted by His Highness’ Government as smtable to Travan- 
core The considerations which weigh m the selection generally refei to the age 
of the moon for securmg enough light for the mght enumerators to complete their 
records, the absence of fairs, religious anniversaries and important festivals, and of 
auspicious dates for marriages and for baths m sacred rivers, &c , which draw away 
large numbers of people from their homes 


6 (1) As compared with the previous Census, that of 1911 showed a sub- 

changes Introduced stautial advauce, m methods and machmery, calculated to brmg 
the system mto close correspondence with that of British India 
They will be found described m the Volume on the Admmistration of the Census 
There were also other features m the form of Special Censuses to which reference 
18 made m para 10 tnfra, 


(2) As the piecemeal system of takmg up the ariangements on the 
approach of each stage and of issumg rules and mstiuctions from time to time was 
found mconvenient, a Census Code embodymg the entue mstiuctions from start to 
finish was drawn up on thelmes of the India Census Code, and issued m two parts, 
one dealmg with Enumeration, and the other with Tabulation and Compilatiom 

7, (1) Tie Vtll<ige Begisier — Census woik was started with the prepa- 

Preiiminary prceo- ^ register of residential villages (karas as they are 

dure. called) m each taluk Though these karas have not been 

- siuveyed and delimited, they are sufficiently well known and 

recognised It, howevei, happens that the growth of a kara results m the ab- 
sorption of its neighbours mto itself or m its throwing out fresh villages local- 
ly known by distinct names It is also not uncommon that altogether frebh 
villages come mto existence and existing villages disappear At each Census, 
therefore, the register of villages has to be revised with reference to intei-censal 
changes and brought upto date. 


(2) House List — •'When the village register was ready, a list of houses 
was made out for each village and a number assigned to each house Buildmgs not 
ordmarily occupied as residences were also included m this list The listing of 
houses was closed on the 16th October, 1910, when the numbermg was taken up, and 
this was completed by the 16th December, m the last taluk. 


(3) Prehminarg H numeration — This consisted m the entry, in the 
schedules, of the requued particulars regarding the persons resident m each house 
To ensure an accurate record, the Census officers were carefully framed in their 
duties Classes were held m which the mstructions for fillmg up the columns were 
explained, The Enumerators and Supervisors were further required to prepare test 
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schedalei Trhich vrfn oxunuicd bj the Cfa&rge Supermtendenti, *jtV 1 the 
corrected end explained. The teit eohedtUet were then forwarded to the Centni 
Commlieloner s Office ■where thej were again tontmired and further erron, if any 
detected and communicated to the Charge in view to see that 

they did not occur in the actual enumeratton. The Enumeratora, thus trained, tooL 
the preliminary enumeration -with the aid of the honae list The entriea were 
generally made flrkt on plain paper and, after examination and approval by the 
Supervisor copied on to the pnnted aohedolea. While the Enumeratora were thus 
fiogsged, the Supemson and the Charge Superintendenta constantly tested their 
wort The testing was not confined to these officers. The Fehhhara (Chief Ee- 
Tenue Officers) of Divisions who supervised the entire operations In their Districts, 
checked the enumeration as often as possible. I toured through the country dur- 
ing the preliminary stages and personally tested the work in all the taluti. The 
preparation of the preliminary record which Traa commenced on the 30th December 
1010 was over by the ISth February 19U The period remaining before the 30th 
llarch was utilised by the TahsOdara in making arrangements for the final Census, 
while special Sopemsora, one for each talo^ depoted from the talok office esta 
blishmenta, examined the schednle books, as they were being received after the 
prelinimary enumeration. This examination by a special stafi was an item in pro 
cedore new to the last Ceusot. It resnlted in the further elimination of errors m 
the schedule entries. 

8. (1) For the final Census, the eervloes of all officers and aervants of 
ThaovMM. Ocrerament drawing a salary of Ea. 100 and below were made 

available As this nnmber ■was insufficient, the help of private 
individuals was also largely regoisitiooed. All the pobllo offices, schools and enteher- 
iei wore dosed for three days to enable the men to get trained in tbeir Census 
duties and to duly carry them oat. Exolodlng the mm engaged onder speclaJ ar- 
rangements, the final Census stafi consisted of 20,043 Enumerators and 0,293 Eaper- 
vtsora. An Enumerator bad, on an average to visit 80 bouses and a Sup er v i sor 
was responsible for the work of 9 Enumeratora. 

(2) On the morning of the lltb March, the Enumerator went round bis 
Block and brought the preliminary record op to date by striking out the entriet for 
persons no longer present and entering the necessary particulars for fresh arrivals. 
In regard to the Census of the fioating populaUcn of boots la the landing ghita, 
and the inmates of jails, do, the enumeratlai was mode on the prev i ou s night 
ouder special arrangements. 

(3) After the Census was over the En um erotori in each Circle met 
their Bapcrrisor at a convenient place previotisly appointed and, onder his guidance 
prepared abstracts of occupied bouses and of males and females, in their respetUve 
Blocks The Supervisor checked the abstracts and complied them into a summary 
for his C Lrcle and forwarded the same to the Charge Eoperintendent who, on receipt 
of all the Cirde summaries in hb area, compiled the totals for bis Charge and tele- 
graphed the result to the Census Commbsioner Trivandrum. 

9 The Charge totals were then combfoed into totals for the entire State 
and the result was reported to Qoverument and telegraphed to 
tbe Census Commissioner for Indo. The arrangements made 
for getting the Circle summaries and preparing the totals foe the several Charges 
were so thorough that the State totals were ready on the 32th March the second 
dav after the Census. On the first day the totals were received from seventeen 
talnit. and from the remaining hr the evening of the second. The talnk that came 
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in first -n as Kunnatnail, tho Inst taluk being Ettnmannr. In view of the nature of the 
country and the dilliculties of communication, tho extreme celentj’ with n Inch the 
final result was made ainilablo is remarkable It is also notenorth} that the pro- 
visional total of the entire population differed from the figure subsequently arri\ ed at 
after compilation, by oul> 1,‘279 or 03 per cent — a difference extremely small in a 
population of .about 3^ millions 


10 

Spcclnl Ccniusci 

Census 


In addition to the particulars usually recorded at the Census, certain 
additional information was collected by means of special en- 
quiries This formed a distinguishing feature of the 1911 


(1) The I}i(ht<ilrtal Cowi ’: — Tlic occupational statistus furnished b> tho 
general Census indicate merely the functional distribution of tho 
people, distingmshing workers from dependents and sliowingalso 
occupations combined with agriculture and occupation by caste 
Thc\ do not gne detailed and reliable mfonnation regarding indus- 
tries and their dc^olopment, To remed} this defect, an Industrial 
Census was ordered m British India, independent of the general 
Census, and a special schedule was prescribed to be filled m by tho 
owners or managers of factories, mills, mines, dc , in which at least 
twcnli persons wore emplojcd on the Census date A similar Cen- 
sus for Tra% ancore w as sanctioned by His Highness' Goioinmenl to 
be taken on special scliedules, and a separate ngonc} composed of 
Go\crninont otlicials was engaged under tho responsible siipcrMsioii 
of the District ^fagistrates The scliednlcs were dihlnbutcd a few 
dus before the lOih March and filled up on that date b} the owncis 
and managers, w itb reference to Die persons then actunllj cmplo} cd 


(2) Ceit^ti': of certnut Deparlvicni’’ — In mow to comjilclo the mfoi - 
mation as regards the extent to which modern iiuhislnal dovcloii- 
mouls lm%c innucnccd the functional distribution of the population, 
it is considered nctcssar} to know the luunbcr of persons cmplo} cd 
on the Census date m certain Departments and undertakmgh 
of nou-producti\c labour, such ns, tho Kailwa} , the Post Office, the 
Tclegrapli and Irrigation Dcpartinciits The Go^crnmcnt of India 
prescribed certain forms for the purpose and instructed the authori- 
ties concerned, to compile, m comimmicatiou with the Census Com- 
missioner, the returns for the first three Dcpartmenls, and to forward 
the same to him soon after the final Census For the Irrigation 
Department, the State Chief Engineer collected tho required infor- 
mation As, mdopend cut of Die Butish Post, tho State has all 
along had its own Department for the purpose, fignies were col- 
lected for all Postal cmplo 3 ^ils, Tla^aucore as well as British 


(3) Cnnus of Hovic IiiduHirtct — llcio, as m sc\eral paiLs of India, tho 
hulk of the industries arc still pursued b}' tho people m their homes 
It was, thcrclore, proposed to collect, m scpaiato forms, statistics foi 
home industries as a nccessaiy complement to the Census of fac- 
tory industries Tho w ork w’as entrusted to tho i illage staff w ho 
attended to it along wath tho preliminary cnmncration 

(4) Cetisus of Cattle — As agiiculturo is the suppoit of tho population, 
statistics which throw light on tho conditions essential to its pi os- 
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penty cannot fail to be of value and intereit. A Cenaui of live-atock 
was, therefore taken In a eeporate fonn preKribed for the ptorpoee 
It Taa earned ontbj the villas atafl during the prepoiation of the 
honae lute and wae over when the home-nmnbering waa completed. 

Although a movement like that of the auffragette* ha England who,ai 
^ ^ their political campaign, offered poanve reeittance to 

the recent Cenent, is atill a remote contingency InTraran 
core, gentle ripple* of a different kind have not been alto- 
gether wanting In the town of Nagercofl in eonth Tiavancore, the Jlnhaimna 
dan* o a particular locality qaietly declined to give any Cenra partionlar* to the 
Eonmeratori, xmlen the hoaAe*taz that had been recently introduced was ebo* 
llfbed. ^oral tnaeion cooplcd with an alternative threat of prosecctlon smoothen- 
cd matters and the aohedole* were doly written np. Barring this small incident, 
the aUitnde of the people waa one of helpfulness to the Oensns agency 

12. The slip system of working oat the results of the enumeration, which 
was Introdneed at the Census of 1001 was continued at the 
last Censot. Under this system the entne* In the schedule* 
Tii*mUp* 7 *t*m. are Copied On to slip* of paper one slip being used for every 
individual enumerated. To reduce the labom of copying slip* different colours 
are pretonbed for the different rellglnui, and the shapes of the slips are varied or 
symboli printed on them, to mdicate sex and civil coDdilioo. In view to fael 
litato copj^ng abbrerktlons and sign* are allowed in regard to the ontrie* znost 
generally met with. The copied slip* are then compared srith the sebedule* and 
cmrs, If any corrected by a separate set of clerks. When the obeoking U flolshed, 
the slips are bundled by blocks, and guide-slips placed on each to show the total 
number of slips in the bondlo with particnlars of the village taluk, ((e. to which 
It belongs. These bundles are then trensfeired to the sorting office where they 
nre taken np in tom and sorted into pigeon boles, first by colour for rcllgioa and 
then, by cymbal for sox. Each heap is thoa counted and the total checked with 
the entry oc the guide-slip and also with the populstion statement already prt 
pared and sent in by the Tahsildar When tho bundle* for all the blocks In a 
Tillage are thus sorted, the figures are totalled and entered In a register Wlicn a 
taluk la over the bundle* so checked are made into boxes according to sex and 
rellgioQ and issued to tho sorters. Tbh dutinelion of religion and sex Is presenr 
ed throughout the entire sorting operations On receipt of a box, the sorter sorts 
tho slips therein, in turn for the dUTerent Table* prescribed When the sorting for 
a Table is finished, sorted heap is counted and tho total entered in a form 
called iHo sorters ticket, ^^blle sortmg Is going on the officer* in charge 
check the sorting bj examining the slip* and counting the number* In the dif 
ferenl heaps. Tho officer* spend almost their whole time in this check which Is 
BppJlcd at every stage snd for every table "UTien the check 1* over tho figures 
arc verified and the tickets pasted- The figure* entered in these ticket* are then 
posted Into the eompIUtion register* and totals struck and verified by the appli- 
cation of certam secondary test*. The last stage consist* In compIUng from these 
registers, the Provincial and Imperial Tsble*. The Table* sro finally passed after 
being *ab}ected to certain Indirect test* of probabilities, slaolota and relative 
The entnes in the slips are all made in the MaUyaUm language 


13. The copTing of the slips was arranged to bo done at each taluk head 
cerrtw quarter# In regard to Devikulsm in the High Ranges the 
Tabsildir reported that sufficient hands were not fortbeomfag 
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The woik of this taluk, theiefoie, \\as anaugecl to be doue m the Census Commis- 
sionei’s Office 

The tahik posting offices T\eie oiganized as soon as possible aftei the final 
Census In three taluks, the Avork was commenced on the 14th March, 1911, and by 
the 27th, the A\oik was staited in the rest The entiie posting and checkmg closed 
in all the offices by the 2nd June, 1911 The fiist taluk to send on the wiitten-up 
slips was Tovala, and the last was Eianiel 

14 The soitiug of slips and the entiy of the lesnlts in soiters’ tickets 
AA as done m TiiA’^andiiun m a sejiaiate office opened foi the 
on of fignrL P^^^pose It A\as commenced as soon as the slips of a whole 
taluk came in, the office bemg giadually enlarged with the 
expansion of woik 15 sections weie formed, each rmdei a Supervisor with a clerk 
to assist him Inspectors AAere appomted and the several sections were distributed 
among them An officei styled ‘Head Assistant’ was placed in immediate 
charge of the office This A\oik contmued from the 15th May, 1911 to the 31st 
July The detailed pioceduie which regulated the sorting and the tabulation 
AAill be explamed m the AdmimstratiAe Volume It may be noted, howevei, 
that the most general Tables AAere taken up first, so that, after sortmg for 
them AA as over, the arrangement of the slips facilitated the passage to more parti- 
cular ones In all, the slips AAere sorted for 15 Tables, of Avhich 13 had been 
prescribed for the India Senes 


15 In the posting offices, the number of hands in the copymg and com- 
Pragreia of work paimg sectious Aaiied from month to month The maximum 

strength reached Avas 357 posters and 121 checkers The 
number of slips copied averaged 325 per day of G AAOiking hours, and the number 
compared, 922 Each sorter sorted on an aAerage 3,894 sh])b per day, the number 
Aarj mg AA'ith the uatuie of the Table — fiom 2,582 slips foi Occupation (Tabic XX A.) 
to 8,837 for Buth-place (Table XI) 

16 The cost of tabulation and compilation comes to Sircar Rupees 1 5,691- 

cbs 12-c G, 01 ru Brrtish Indian cuiiencj,Rb 15,41b-As 2- 
and compUation Rs 5 The late per thousand of the population aa oiks out to 

Rs I-As I-Ps 11 When compared AAitli tLe 1901 Census, the 
present expenditure ism excess by As 10-Pb 11 Tins is due, in the fiist place, to 
the higher rates of pay that had to be alloAved, consistent!} AAith the general inisuig of 
salaries and aa ages of laboiu AA'ithiu the last decade It is also due to the decentrali- 
zation of the operations and the eieatiou of 31 taluk head-quaiteis aa ith a supeiA ising 
agency for each in the place of the G sections that AAorked m the Cential oflice iii 
1901 In this ariaugemeut, the gieatei expedition AAitli AAhich the AAOik aa is com- 
pleted Avas the compensating circumstance 


17 The entile expeudituie on the Census operations up to the 1st August, 
1912 has amounted to Sircar Rupees 68,830-chs 12-c 5, or in 
Census expenditure gj Indian curreucA , Rb 67,622- As 14-Pb 3 A smn of 

Sircar Rupees 8,000 has been biidgetted for to meet tne further 
charges The total thus amounts to Siicai Rupees 76,830-chs 12-c 5 This includes 
the cost of tiauslatmg the Report into Mala}alam, the language of the couuti} , 
and does not take credit for the anticipated sale-pioceeds of furniture, and very 
probably, the additional amount may not be fully expended Calculated, howevei, 
on this amount per thousand of the population, the rate of cost AAOiks to 
Rs 22- As 0-Ps 2 But, to institute a fan compaiisou AAith the 1901 figure, 
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itemi vhioh tre ipeckl to thii Oenitu most be kept oat o( the calcmlotion. 
Unlike fn ICOl my pay and alloiranoef as well ai the coat of eertam special 
appliancea purchawd by the Barrey Department for execoting map* and dk 
grams in photo-pnnt, have now been debited to Censns expend ft arc If these 
Hems are separated, the cxpendttnns ttooJd go doTtn to Ra. 49,8S*2-As. 10-Pa. 0 
or Ba. 14-As. 8-Pi. 7 per one thonsand of the popnlation- This U Es. S-Aa. 13 
-P 1 less than the torrespooding rate In IWU Tbe Rerenoe staff 

was no donbt ntillred for work which fonuerly itas poid for bntan kllowance 
was given to the employea, and thu lessened what wonld otbeHriae have been 
a greater saving in cxpenditore 



CHiVPTER I. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 

(TABLES I, HI. IV AND V) 


General. 

From th(j historical letiospect guou m the Introduction, a general 
idea will have been gathered of tUe circumstances which led to the expausion 
and consolidation of the terutoncs of Travancoro, and of the chief adminis- 
trate e measmes that have been carried out, fiom time to time, in furtherance 
of the people’s well-being. In this and the next Clia])toi will bo discussed the 
distribution of the population o\ei the surface of the country and its develop- 
ment, especially during the last decade As a piclimmary to an appreciation 
of the statistics dealt Mith, the physical chaiacteiistics of the country, its soil, 
climate, productions and capabilities, w Inch ha\ e a close bearing on the popu- 
lation in its statical and dynamical aspects, amU now be buolly touched upon 

Almost triangular m shape, with geographical bounds indelibly 
marked on tw o sides, Tra\ aucore occupies the evLiemc 
o^o?fMtaMj soutli-westein poition of the Peninsula and coAeis more 
than two dcgieesof North Latitude, from8'’‘T to 10’ 21' 
It foims a fairl} compact block of ten itoiy, e\ccpt lu tlie north-we^t, A\heic 
the intertwining boundaries of the Cochin State bicak the continiiit} of its 
outline and impart to it the app°aianco of a tesselatcd ])aAement The spiead 
of the couutiy lb from south to north With a total Jougtli of 174 miles, 
it coA ers, at the Aiidest extremities, a breadth of 75 miles Tho maiitime 
boundary is almost straight and is 168 miles long On tlie east, w hero the 
limits run OA'ei a length of 220 miles, tho contoui is icndeicd niegulai by 
the confines of the mountainous bill walk that sepaiatcs the State ficin the 
aladras Presidency Tlie niegulai itj of this outline lames the peiipheiy of 
the country to as much us 500 miles — an extent out of inopoition to its total 
area 

The Sate encloses two small tiacts undci the Bntisii Admuiistiatiou, 
namely, Anjengo, m tho Chiiayinkil taluk of the Tin andiiim Division, Avith 
an area of 261 acres and a population of 3,779, and Tanga56eii, in the Quilon 
taluk of the Quilon Dnision, with an aiea of 99 69 acres and a population of 
1,793 souls They go to foini tho Anjengo District, and the Biitish Besidcnt 
in TiaA^ancoie is its Collectoi and Chief Magistrate 

In legaid to physical featuies, TiaAuxncoie seems to concentiate and 
emphasize those of Kerala in geneial The littoial aiea Avitli its baclnvateis, 
the inland plains, the meandering valleys w'ldening giadually loAimds the 
lulls, the waving slopes, tho in-eis and stieams Avhich bathe tho lull-sides 
and flood the plams, the exubeiance of tho A^egetation all ovei, the mouu- 
tainops amphitheatre m tho background, the wide lango of rainfall and othei 
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cllm*tio rarmtioni — these are the characterletlcs that tjpify the featnres ajid 
determine the capabilities of the country Thej will be exammed bclcrw a 
little In detail 

HtlU netrt and lain, — ^The hlU and nver syiteini rlslm the first 
attention The tract known as the High Binge contmoes the Weetera 
Ghftts and, at Anaimodl, rises to on elevation of 8,837 feet above the sea-level 
— a summit higher than any aonth of the Himllayas. The Cardamom Hills 
come lower down with wide plateaus and bills mnning np to 6,000 feet 
while further south, the mountains dimlnuU to 4,000 feet in altitude The 
Ghflts do not here form a c<mtmaoos chain but consist oi a series of ridges. 
From the base of the Gh&ts, a soccession of bQls of every sixe and shape 
runs westward and southward, and breaking up the evenness of the land abnt 
on the lakes and, m the south approooh closely to the sou The total extent 
covered by the moontams btUs and forests a estimated at 3,600 square miles- 

From this tangle of bill* and mountains rise sevenU rivers which, 
with their manj offloent* and dietributanes, Oow tortuonsly along varying 
djstancet, often between overhanging hills and high, predpttons bnnks- 
ThougU of oueqaal depths, tbo rtvenj ore navigable for many mile* dorlng 
a great part of tbo year and are Immenselv nseful for purpoee* of communi- 
cation and for t!ie transport of timber wliich it would be otherwise difficult 
to bring down from its forest home The volume of wider carried down donog 
tbo rains IS so liugo that on leaving tbo elevsted parts:, the rivers orerfiow 
and Inundate consulemUo areas of tbo adjoining tracts. This feature mostly 
confined to North and (.entnd Tmvancort infioences the agneultural 
indostries a great deal In the sooth however where the river* are few and 
the rainfall doficknt, the watcra that ilcrw have (o bo husbanded to the 
fullest extent end directed into chaonoU for irriimtion Of the foortcen 
principal nvcri running o\er an aggregate length of about 700 mDes, the most 
romarkable from tbo scento as aeil os (he cconomio standpointa, oro the Penylr 
(142 imlcsl the Parabu (00) the Timbraporui (37) and the KodaySr (^) 
Tho nwter of tbo PerJ^lr mer has been under an arrangement with the 
Tra\'uncore Govemnioat, diverted bj meane of a colotsal dam and is now 
eflosbg fcrtillt} o%cr tbo DrltUb Indian of Hradoro. A akniJar dam 

on the Kodaj Jr river in Tra%aocore has recently been completed by tbo Shrar 
and is calculated to relievo senreitj and eipand cnltlxTiUon in four at least of 
the soutlieni lilaks of tlie btate the total area to bo thus helped being esti 
mated at from COOOO to 00,000 acre*. 

Tlicrc aro about a dozen lagoous along the coast, co%enng an area of 
167 wiaarc miles. Connected together b\ canals, tliev pronde an eav water- 
communication from Tnvaatlroiu northwards, nnintemipted Itirouglioat the 
length, except at tbo ^ arkkalhi promontory where however two magnificent 
tunnels Join them one on either sule \ narrow strip of land, varying from half 
amileto «\cn miles in width separates Uieso backwaters from the sea, and 
tho Irtr Inicn-cning hai to cut opeo in places when tbo laXes aro in high 
flood- Tlie land adj-^ming the lakes in tho nortbem parts are fiat and pener- 
allv sandy while toward the south they consist of low cliffs snd table land'^- 

/ Tttitnui rr^tatt » — The aartatlon* In altitude llie bear} nun 
fall Slid ll-c climate occonnt for (licdcn*^ forests and rank vegetation petuliir 
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to the conntiy Teak * heads the list of Taluable timbers of which there 
are about two dozen kinds — ebony, blackwood, temhavu, anjih, tluimbaffom, 
venga, vaga, manimandhil, White cedar, red cedar, ifwl, mizla, venteal^ 
oheenz, ilavu, senchandanani, &c Most of the valuable timbeis aie export* 
edi On the plains, in the valleys and on the lower sides of hills, the cocoanut 
and areka palms, the jack, the mango, the bamboo, &c , abound almost eYei'y* 
where, while South Travancore appears to have a special monopoly of the 
palmyra palm. The mmor species that grow on the hills aie of every descrip- 
tion, and of the fibrous pitots and medicmal herbs, it is estimated that theie 
aie more than one thousand The herbs are so largely utilised m the Indian 
methods of treatmg diseases that they have m no small measure contributed 
to makmg the Malayalam country the most favourable home of Ayurvedic 
Science and practice, and lend justification to the cry for then systematic ex- 
ammation and furtherance on modem Imes There is a whole mountain m 
South Travancore called Marutvamalai clothed, it is believed, with herbs of 
such medicinal properties that the very bieeze wafts health to those that 
breathe it t At all events, a scientific exploration of the medicmal wealth of 
the country seems not without promise It may also be noted that exotics 
appear to thrive well on the soil of Tiavancoie, such as camphor, rubber, 
manilla plantam, mahogony, &c The forests of the country are reserved by 
the Government, the total extent of the reserves bemg estimated at 2,326 
square miles. 

Soil, chmaie and rainfall — ^The soil, though irregulai and varied, 
may be classed imder a few broad heads — sandy along the coast and the back- 
waters, clayey m the valleys, gravelly m the lowet slopes of hills and lateri- 
tish or stony in the upper legions The sand rests on a layer of clay and vege- 
table matter and bemg saturated with sea-salt is admirably suited foi the 
cocoanut palm The clay of the valleys is brownish m some places and black 
in others and is frequently admixed With sand and vegetable earth The soil 
of the slopes is red and gravelly and comparatively mfertile, the laterite 
substratum breakmg out m these parts mto boulders of sizes. The higher lands 
are mostly stony and present different degrees of barrenness. On the whole, 
the soil cannot be considered rich and does not fully compensate the laboui 
expended by the unambitious lyot. The fertility of the deltaic areas is, of course, 
due to alluvial depositions 

The climate along the littoral tracts, though damp and sultry, is 
regular , that of the higher lands ranges from fever-heat to pmchmg cold, 
while m moderate elevations it is equable The hot season commences from the 
middle of March and contmues till the burst of the south-west monsoon early 
in June About the middle of October, the north-east monsoon begms, but 
its effect IS only partial on this coast With December, the wet or ramy 
period closes, givmg way to the cold season The mean temperature of the at- 
mosphere IS 78° and ranges on the plams from 70° to 90° It goes up by 6° or 6° 
on either side at the base of the hills , while higher up m the mountams, it falls 


• Teotona grandis, Motpyros Ebcntim, Dalbergia lahloUa, Termlnalia tomentosa, Artocarpns hirsato, Hopea 
parrlflora, PterocarpuB nmrEnpinm, Albizzia procera, Lagerstrceima flos-rogincB, DyaDsylnm malabanonm, 
toonfl, Xjlin dolabnfonniB, Vitex nltissiina, Lagerstrcaima lonceolata, TetrameleB trafliflora, Bombax mnlabanoom, 
Gluta Tiavancorica 

f THb appears In palpaHe oonlormity -with the tradition identifying It ns a bit of the Oshadhi Purratham drop- 
ped from the hand* of Hanoman during its carnage to Tamha for the resuBoitation of Sri Rama’s deyoted brother 
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to GCf* ot6(P In the day and to the freezing point in winter night*, the Ton* 
alions depending on the altltode. The inott prevalent disoaiee are maUriwl 
fever*, rmnW poec, cholera, elepbantiaals and lepnaj etpecially m the northern 
•ee boerd talohc, stm diaetaei and diaease* of defectl\‘e ntrtrition generally 
The rainfall varie* in different porta of the coimtry The llttoml bolt ha* an 
average annual rainfall of 68 Inches, the snb-nacmtnno area 03 inches, and tho 
monntainon* 110 inches. Daring the sonth-west monsoon, the nmnbor of 
ramy days ranges from 82 at Padmsnabbapnram to 66 at Fcennade and the 
total rainfall from 22 to 111 inches. 

Prcdueitoni and irade. — ^Rico U the staple prodoct. Tho area under 
rico lands, as per the Bettlement returns, amoonU to 677,220 acres or 00n>l 
ajuare nules. Is ext comes tho produce of the cocoannt tree which, liko the areko, 
IS more at home on the ^Calilrtr Coast than anywhere elie in Indm. It* pro- 
dact* are so raloable and ose/ol that they rani high in the scale of life's 
necessaries and form the chief commodities in trade and commerce. The 
total number of trees enamemted at the Settlement is 11,637,031 The 
cireka numbers 7 461,002, the jack IfttdOOO the pdmyia 2,216,602, the 
mango 133,623 the pan noi 330 162 and the tamarind 64 180 Garden cnltt* 
vramn covers 1,3C7/)31‘26 acres or 2,18C'02 square miles. The plantain 
grows in almost every garden and readilv supphes the domestic requirements 
of the people Ttpioca, pepper and ginger are other pnnapal p^uctlons. 
The hlll-prodnce fwem a large varied of which coffee tea, rubber enrda 
rooms, daramer Looey wax, saffron, gums, aromalto grasses soeb as lemon 
are the most ImportasL Of tho total estimated area of 7i:S*3 <0 sqoare 
miles, 0218'03 aqoore miles have been aetoslly snrveyed. Of this, 4714 46 
sqoare miles represent tho area brought under Settlement opemtKtts and 
coQslst of 1/3$3'00 square miles of eoUarahle waste lands fS3 43 squire mfles 
of lands uncnltorable or auavonablo for culUvoUcm and 8,03 it>3 square miles, 
or 66 per «nt of wet or drr cuUiTilloDu 

The annual total value of the external trade of the country averaged 
3.741 lokhi during the last decado — the exports amoontlng to 2'’'''' lakhs, 
iinch over one-half of the exports comes from the yield of the eocoonut palm 
the other artkles being tea, pepper arccanuts, dry ginger Jaggery and molas 
act saltfish de Of tho Import*, rIco and paddy cotton twUt pieco-goods 
and tobacco form tho chief items. 

2. For purjvisea of odmlmatratlon, the State ts divided Into Cvo 
Duuions and 3-3 taluks. In the year lOO'^ tho fifth 
^ viiion DovlLuIam, wa^ newly constituted oat of the 
adjoining taluks of the Kotlaysm Division and tho 
Cirdatnoin Iljlla A* noted in para 4 of the 1001 Report the latter wai not 
even then a distinct lle%enno unit though regarded all along os a leparale 
District for magutenal planlbgond census purposes. 

On previoci occaifon talnls lave been reckoned as the chief unit 
and It has not been the prart^ Give statistics for DlvUIona or consider 
them In any detail. In the year lOOl however a departure was made in 
faa our of what was termed Satuml D^Tls^<ni^ formed on climatic consider' 
attons and Table* were prepared for them and embodied In the Imperlil 
teries. It is now proptned to exlulit the sLatatIc* for the ItcTcnuo Dirljlens 
ri *1 Ih 
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For an adequate appreciation of the statistics generally, ah ac- 
quaintance -With the physical and othei features of these laiger units of 
administration is a desirable preliminary A brief lesume of these features 
is therefore sub-joined 

jPadmanaWiapufatn Division , — This Division lepiesents old Tra- 
vancore and is full of early political associations so leverently cherished by 
all Travancore Sovereigns It contams the ancient capitals, Sri V azhumkod 
or, in common parlance, Thiruv5mkod, m the Braniel taluk — for the still 
further corruption of which into the word Travancore, the State is mdebted 
to the Portuguese — and Padmanabhapuram, the present head-quarters of the 
Division with its histone palaces and forts Embracmg an area of 613 square 
miles, this Division occnpies the extrehie south The tail of the Ghats 
which here slopes into undulatmg table-lands and soon smks to the level 
of the plains, confines it on the east and, after afiordmg at Aramboly a 
frontier outlet to Tiavancore, loses itself m the southern waters withm a short 
distance of the mam headland The mean ramfall of the Division is 38 4 
inches and varies from a normal of 28 2 mches at Yilavankod to 50 6 at Kal- 
kulam The average fall is lower here than m the other Divisions, as also the 
mean number of ramy days durmg the monsoon periods The climate is agreeably 
dry, especially towards the south which is frequented as a health resort On 
an emmently culturable soil, a double wet crop is usually raised and dry 
cultivation is largely availed of 44 6 per cent of the entire area is covered by 
forests, hills, &c , of the remammg 339 4 square mdes, as much as 98 2 pei 
cent IS under cultivation With the larger of the two rivers runnmg use- 
lessly along deep beds, the Division had been long suffering from frequent 
scarcity mseparable from a precarious and madequately stored rainfall 
Irrigation under a large reservou has recently stepped m to relieve the dis- 
tress and 18 helpmg to transform the entue area, given the other conditions 
of labour, manure, &c , mto the first granary of Travancore, As if m formal 
recogmtion of the prmciple that, without mdustrial and other channels of food 
-distribution within a country, mere food production must be aimless as the 
general policy of a people's protection, Nagercoil, the heart and centre of the 
granary of Nanchanad, was helped from early tunes to be the seat of mdustry and 
trade Direct Eoyal imtiative and patronage ongmated the settlement m Tra- 
vancore of some of the weavmg castes, and many streets m the town of Kottai 
of old Roman fame (only recently recogmsed for all official purposes as 
Nagercoil) ^e named after the royalties of the State Some of the chief 
weavmg centres which supply the characteristic wear of the ordmary population 
are situated m this Division The once abundant production of cotton m areas 
now being gradually placed withm access of the ungation system and convert- 
ed mto nee lands, led the way to the development of the spmnmg and weaving 
mdustries, and although the former has mostly died out, weavmg continues 
to be the home mdustry of several families, pursued of course under great 
difficulties and handicaps As the chief seat of the palmyra palm, the Division 
exports large quantities of locally manufactured jaggery The fishmg mdustry 
is also largely earned on In the Braniel taluk of this Division is Bolachel 
'<7hich is the portal of foreign trade for South Travancore 

In its general aspect, the portion known as Nanchanad, comprising 
the taluks of Tovala and Agastisvaram, resembles more the immediate east 
coast of Madras than true Malabar, except that, as already remarked, a well- 
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adapted iyttem of imgitlon give* to a fertiU ion In a ton* of tmcerUra 
rajntall, a nchnwa that eontraata thaiplj with the arid plalni yonder The 
popolation fa propondeimtingly TarnO, and In iU appearance and mode of Urlng 
in it* c h a r acte r and Inatitntiona, teema more an ofleboot of the caat thrown 
in by the frontier pe« than a aonthumd ertenaion of Kerala. 

Tnvandnwt Dittiton — The head-quarter Diviekc of the Stal^ 
Trivandrmn mterventa between the northern and aonthem DirUknia and 
partake* to lome extent of the ethnlo and pbyaical characterbtic* of both 
Bat with neither the abondant river ayttem of the north nor the irrlgatwo 
conveniencoa of the aonth, ite po*a{bilItie* of cultivation are entirely depen 
dent on ralnfalL The mean fall for the entire Blvuion 1* inehe* and 
range* from M 4 mche* at Neyyattinkara to SOD at hedmnangad But the 
falls are irregular and there are few tank* to *toro the monioon •bower*. To 
compensate the disadvantage a* it were (pringi which inne m •orend place* 
from the aoclivitiei of the hill* keep the earrounding tract in a state of moistnre 
and help very appreciably certain kind* of dry cnlliration. The mountains, 
htUi (kc. take up about a fourth of the total extent of 843 16 square 
mile*. Of the remaining area, one*ba)f is corcrcd by garden Twntl* but 
wet cultivation stand* limited to abont one-eigbib. The two together form 
Gil'S per cent, of the cultivable area and leave an ample field still for 
peraevenng industry The soU 1* not barren and is a* varied as that of 
Booth Travoncore while the climate cover* a wide range from the warm 
dampoeas of the coast to the bracing ohiilDess of the Ponmndl hOU. In 
the Nedtmmcgad Ulok of this Divlsioo, the working of tbe plumbago minenil 
is being carried on. Tbe Neyyattinkara talnk was also a seat of tbfafadtutry 
but the mines hare now been abandoned, 

Qstloa Bicmo* — The genuine Malayilam cwmlry may be laW In 
begin with this Birlskin if, for tbe moment the adnunislraUve appendage 
of Sbeneottah across the border is left out of consideration. It contain* 
the most important ports of tbe conntry and tbe chief centres of IndustrT 
coraraerce and trade. The Tlanevelly-Qnnon Bailway crossing the Ghlts 
evt tbe celebrated Aryankiru Fats runs throogb this Division linking op 
tbe sea-port town of Quilon and displaybig along its onward track the 
kaloidoscopio variety and tho sombre magnificence of Travancore t mountain 
hcenery Breaking up the solitude and sOence of the regions around, the 
lUIlaay is stimulating their exploration and development On ettber side 
of the terminus lies the watery arm of the backwaters rounecilng tbe 
Kottayara Division on the north and Trivandrum on the soutlu Along the 
eastern border aro high ranges of mountains, several of which sre over-run 
with extensive forest* of teak and other valtabJe thuber Ijoftr hlU*, most of 
them eqaally well-wooded, with cultivated ridge* and grasey plain*, follow in 
snccciaton, till the undulating surface glides Into one vast champalgue which 
Rives to tbe Division Its peculiar (eatoie Tho Division Itas a mean rain 
fall of DO'S Incbe*, and tbe normal, at recording slatloiu, varies from 74‘C at 
KamnagapalU to lOID Inches at Amholapuxha. During the monsoon period 
the flo^ carried by the net-work of river* and streams that traverse the 
Diviikm and the canal* Ihil hraocb off from them submerge the whole of 
Knllanid by which name this plaiu inxA is known, and convert it into one 
w*tery expanse Notwithstanding thH serious drawback agricuUtarsl opera 
liotts whkh here cootht mainly of draining and ridging are puitoed with 
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I'estless enei'g}' and per8e^ erance, and prove eminently fruitful The alluvnl 
deposits caused by the overllow give to the soil a fertility m diiect propoi- 
tiou to the degree of inundation to which it has been subject In the iippei 
reaches of the riveis that empty themselves into this cloaca, the cocoanut 
and the supau plantations overshadow the banks, and extend to the inside 
of \allejs and to the slopes of lulls, the cocoanut palm flourishing forest-liko 
over the entire littoral area right up to the sea’s edge Out of a total extent 
of 2,564 31 miles, a little over two-fifths of this Division is covered by lull 
tracts and forests, &c Wet and dr} ciiltnation takes up 973 07 square miles 
or 70 S per cent of the remainder 

Shencottah, which lies at the foot of the Ghats on the eastern side, is 
lessrved for separate notice, ns its climate, productive activity and population, 
give it a striking dissimilanti to the country on the west It seems to the msi- 
tor an outpost of Tamil TinnevelU, but is really the relic and recoid of the 
transghatian territorialism of the State It is a fertile plain intemipted oni> 
by detatched lulls, and the coarse gravel and laterite of the w'est is seldom 
seen here The permeable cla} of the valleys imparts to the soil a feitilit} not 
easily exhausted The taluk is intersected by several streams and iivulets 
and jirovided with numerous tanks and channels Shencottah shares in both 
the monsoons, but the south-west which deluges the western side of the Ghats 
drops here in gentle and refreshing showers and makes the climate during 
this period ■v er} agreeable and salubrious The conditions are, howevei, quite 
different during the rest of the car which is at times extremely uiiliealthi 
Tlie normal rainfall in the t-aluk is 32 8 molies 

Koiiayain Damon — This Division which is the northernmost in the 
whole State IS, along its w estorn march, but a continuation of water-logged 
Quilon The great Vempanod estuary takes up the water communication near 
Alleppey and leads it on to the extromest border, raising up several islands on 
the way and almost cutting off a full taluk (Shertallaj ) from the mainland 
The rainfall ranges from a normal of 67 2 inches at Kunnatnad to 139 2 inches 
at ilinachil The mean fall for the entire Division is 102 2 inches The sandy 
margin of the backwaters, fertilised by the breath of the sea and the debris 
of superjacent growths, forms a regular cocoanut plateau In the interior, the 
aspect of the countr}-- is rugged, and the lulls are covered wutli thick forests 
presenting the w’ddest scenery In the mountainous tracts further east, the 
teak and the bamboo flourish m abundance. The hills, foiests, Ac , that are not 
a^allable for cultivation co\or 35 3 per cent out of a total extent of 2,318 75 
square miles, and 86 8 per cent of the remainder is cultivated area The north- 
ern boundary of the Kuttanad paddy flats extends over four taluks m this 
Division In the absence of any irrigation system, cultivation generally is 
dependent on the periodical rams and on thoriveis and rivulets that cross and 
re-cross Here, areka, ginger and pepper thrive m luxuriance Clioiikkal or 
shiftmg cultivation is a noteworthy feature of this Division The hill tiacts 
covered with dense-grown jungle are cleared and burnt during the hot months, 
and With the first shower, paddy is sown Between this and the reaping, there 
is happily no intermediate process and, after a bumper crop has been harvested, 
the land is allowed to he in repose for from 6 to 12 years The lowei slopes 
of hills are largely utilised for the cultivation of dry grams The recent 
mtroduction of rubber into Travancore has greatly changed the aspect of the 
lesser heights which afford a most siutable field for this promising industry. 
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Denhilain Dtnnon —To the e«At of the Kottaym Divbioo lie* 
I>eTiktdtin, north to eouth ftlong the Ghiti. This Dlv»lon, mefunrmp 
1,254 55 igiure mDet or about one-alxth of the entire State ii made np of 
Feennade and the High Boogei, and conatitnte the chief forect wealth of Hfa 
Highneaa the Maha Ka^a ■ territariea. Thoagh It !§ now largely the home of 
the wandering hill trlbet ejid the natural haunt of the elephant and the tiger 
eTtdences of an abundant population haring oncd lived here u fair type* of 
the dvillaation of the Kaat, atriLe the ohaerver on every eide and call 
for expert reaearoh. Thia Dlviaioo receiree the beavieat downpour of the 
monsoon, with a fall of over 200 iuohes. Once the seat of the Cardamom 
monopoly it has for tome time been the chief centre of the European planting 
mdnstry m Tiarancore Falla have been hametaed, c oTntnn ni c ft ti iT n t Increased 
and the latest applianoea Ckf prodoetkm and transport bare been set np. Labour 
ponrs m frtnn several parts, though lU chief recruiting field is Bntith 
A wildemeaa and » waste for a long tune in the znedleral history of 
the State the Division exetnplifiea to-day what foresight and enterprise 
can achieve nnder organised guidance and anpport. 

8. With such a disturbed homogeneity of physical pecnliantiea, as 
^ , ■ above ontUned, the several AdmlnistratiTe XHTisions do 

Katarsi ntrmmmn. 

not help to conveniently bring out the broader aspects 
of Censnt staUstics. For this purpose Natural Divistoos based on geogra 
pbical and oUmatie features have to be formed. Such a scheme wsa worked 
out St the 1901 Ceofui sad, in view of the tried suitoHllty of the DirisioDs 
then adopted, nr., the Weitem and the Eastern, it Is proposed to retain 
them at this Oeniua. The areas comprised within each are entimeraicd 
on page 4 of the Imperial Tables and the general conslderstlcau whkh guided 
their constitution are Indtcatod fa the eitract given below for ready reference 

To tha abien^’ of woU-narkad t wilUm aJ diffoPBaoco in iwpret of faugaaffe or rtce, 
Sttnral drrtHon icire to be bued malnlj co Um leading geogrifhkal and dhutlo 
feoioret. V ned aa tbeae pbjaloal enditkan are. they rpente aitUn neh a 
EmU oompaa* tint they thala off into <oih other by imporerptlble degree* erei 
within tho territoria] cnlta into wfalcfa the Btate b parcelled oat tot admlni 
Kratire porpOMa. Nererihelen oeriaia bread dbtlnollcm are not wanting. Two 
dlndcm tmy thn ba marked out, one. the DUnrol and deltaio and the other the 
moontainotn and aab-mmtaoe. In regard to ralnCalt, dimatie cooditloos mtnre 
and capacUy of (he aog, amount of waler-aspply and facUHle* for caomtmkaUm 
aoJ tramport, the bait of land tbit itratefan along the eoast preaenU dear potnti 
of adraatage orer the regiom fai the Intwior Iromthe itatletice aoehai bare 
been fonmbed by the kleteorologteal Department, h b aeen that the Ettoral area 
bos a mean amnial rainfall of 7397 as eoenfared wHh IT *00 Inche* in tho 

moQtrtajnnqa and inb-Timtane tiacta. Dot the ateep dedtritb* on wUeh the 
nun Ltlli cannot emlentty bcneAt the area of hr tncidenoe ar much ar the area of 
Ur cdorergena and ottunve tpreaL In rw-vd to djQrv,e aotln, the lUtoni tract 
H tlM more faroored of the two Natnral DrrirlaDr. There it mt akng the emrt 
that nUon ranabinty of tetnpnatore from acon.hjQ3 beat to b<tin« coJJ, which 
I aocn to efaaraden*e the more Inhnl Iractv \r for <Ii«casc*, nnlrm io itr 
protein mvufe<at>aRr and Kr raryfag degree* of severity i a severe bondieap to 
•Htlen of the hUerkw rcffxJiH. The pirelTy lod of the inlairl Iractr b prr 
b>yood measure and cooliarta tn an apprauhle Biuraer rrtth the aihtrla) depmlts 
pf the bt local belt. Cimonrtancea and as thn* icberott in the pbyifeaJ co&l 
twcM of TmTaaecire gtre a diatinctireoc** to tho two Natanl Drcidimi. 
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Area, Population and Density 


Statistics 


Bdaiton of Area atid PojKttafion 

Each -while diamond rcprc<«nt 8 4 per cent o£ the total area and each 
black diomdiid i pet cent of the total popnkation of the State 
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Imperial Table I gives the area and population of each Division, 
Admimstiative and Natuial, and of the State as a whole 
Similai mformation foi taluks is contained m Piovmcial 
Table I printed at the end of the Imperial series of Tables and m Table I 

of the Provincial volume 
The main statistics and 
the other items of mfoi- 
mation which go to eluci- 
date them are embodied 
in three Subsidiary Tables 
appended to this chapter 
— Tables I A and I B giv- 
ing density, water-supply 
and crops for the Divi- 
sions and taluks respec- 
tively, and Table II show- 
ing distribution of the 
population according to 
density Three maps are 
annexed illustrating (1) 
the density of population 
by Administrative Divisions, (2) the proportion of the culturable and cultivat- 
ed areas to the total aiea in each Division and (3) the densities of taluks 
as comprised in each Natural Division A diagram will also be foimd com- 
paring the density of the State with those of other Indian Piovmces and 
States 
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5 According to the final result of the survey recently brought to a 
Area close, the total area of the State is, as already noted, 

7,593 70 squaie miles The excess over the figure adopt- 
ed foi the 1901 Census, amounting to 502 73 square miles, is due to more 
accurate measurements, to the mclusion of tlie areas of some hill-tracts sur- 
veyed during the past decade and to differ ences in the estimate of extent 
of unsurveyed hills In addition to the reasons just mentioned, mter-district 
transfers of jurisdiction and, on a small scale, reclamations and extensions 
of cultivation have contributed to the differences m area observable m the 
component admmistrative units 

Divisions and taluls — The Eastern Natural Division is over thrice 
as large as the Western — 5,766 10 against 1,827 66 square miles — and mcludes 
withm it almost the entire mountainous and sub-montane area of the State 


Of the Administrative Divisions, Quilon is the biggest, being nearly 
t\Mce the Cochm State Next comes Kottayam, which is more than twice 
the size of the State of Pudukkottai The Devikulam Division, which stands 
midway between these two States, takes the third place The average area 
of a Division is 1,518 square miles 

Owmg to the large number of the taluks or tahsils of which the State 
IS comprised, the average extent of a taluk works up to only 230 square miles 
Nme of them, with Cheugannur at the head of the list, stand above, and 
the remammg twenty-four, with Parur at the bottom, fall below, this average. 
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0. The popnUbcm acccrding to the Cenitu of 1011 If 5,428^5. Thk is 
three-fotnthe of the totil popolatxon of the Madra» 
or Bengal Statea ptii together a Uttle len than one-half of 
that all the Bomhaj Statei and higher by over one-half than the number 
censuaed In the State* of the Central Province*. Covering but one per cent 
of the entire territories of all the indigenoo* State* and Agencie* in India, Tiu 
vancore ha* returned about fire per cent of their aggregate population. On an 
ezammatton of some of the larger States separately the high ratio of popula- 
tion to area in Travaneore wDi be seen to be strikmg Kaabmir with nearly 
eleven times the area of Travonoore, has a population leu by shoot three 
hundred thonaanda, while Mysore, whbdi b four tnneaaa large, does not return 
even twice the population. Baroda, again, for about the same extent, poa- 
•osies leu than two-thlrda the number returned for TraTancore 


Bmfioju and falui *. — ^Tho popnlaticm of the Western hatural Divi- 
■ioQ is 1,076,1 m and that of the Eastern 1,452,821 For leas than one-fourth 
of the entire area, the We«tam or littoral Dlvialon contain* C8 per cent, of the 
aggregate popnlation. Thii congestion la a natural feature of the sea hoard 
tract*. The average population of an Administrative Division is 086,706 
vihichii about three-aevenkha of the average for a Madras District. The 
Divmona of Qullon end Kottayam have each a popnlation which iamoxe than 
that of the Coohm State by over a third and a 
IiUIe less than a fourth respectively The next 
two Division* — Trivandrum and Padmanahha 
purazn— ore more populooj than Podolhflttal 
(411,880) and leave far behind the Dritieb Pro- 
vince of Ooorg with it* 176,004 inbahitanU. Tbo 
marginal statement arrange* the five Divtshm 
of tbo State in the order in which they come 
among the Districts of the Msdru Presidency 
Cbittoor which la the eighteenth in the Madras 
list and ha* about the aanio population as tbe 
Erst District in Travaneore hu been taken a* 
tbe etarUng point for comparison. The atatemeut 
IS inatnictlve as sbosrmg the high places which meet of the Travaneore DM 
sforis occupy In the scalo of Madias District*. 
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Among the talnka, heyyattlnbua stand* drst with a population of 
17^703 Tiruvolls (173 700) Qonoo (103,703) Bhcrtallay (160,650) and Tri 
vandmm (155,133) come next hi order (juilon which stood fifth at tbe 1901 
Census now occupies the third place Thirteen other taluki have returned each 
100,000 inhabitants and above Ten taluks have a population of between COflOO 
and lOO/XK) and tlie remaining five taluk* below 50,000 — Peennsde (45,104) 
Todupusba (38,420) Sheneottah (38,30") Torah (34A03) and Dcrlkulani 
(23 4,^*^) Tbe population of a taluk averages lOUfiOB 


7 Oenent rfvtarly — It mar be observed at tbe outset that tbo pro- 

Hem of density fa a complicated oue a variety of fwtors 
contributing tosrarda tbe pressure of population in parti 
cal V area*. They ore — confignritioo of surface rainfall, irrigation, quality i f 
tbe toil climatic conditiotts, existence of forett reserrea and other raeultarallo 
or iaacccisible areas nature of occnpatloas parsu^d, political and hfatoriol 
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accidents, prevalence of oharactenstic diseases, facilities of communication, 
reach of markets and centres of trade, &c The proportion of children in 
a population is considered as another unportant factor m determining 
density Where the constituent elements are thus so multiform, theie is no 
need to mterpOse the caution that tho influence of a dommating factor may 
too often be disturbed by other agencies, which have also to be taken note of 
in the evaluation of the final result to tho correct degree It is generally as- 
sumed, for instance, that ramfall regulates the extent of populational distri- 
bution in rural tracts But this correlation is not absolute A high density 
may exist with a poor rainfall, v here irrigation facilities are ensuicd. Per 
c^nira, tho heaviest ramfall may support a very scanty population, as iii 
the uplands where the soil docs not admit of easy and profitable cultnation 
The unhealthiness of certam regions again may have its discouragmg mfiuence 
Tho existence of large forest areas may reduce tho proportion of laud available 
foi cultivation, besides operating as a physical check to tho people’s expansion 
Industrial occupations constitute an appreciable factor in determinmg con- 
gestion in spscified areas And here, as m other cases, the advantages of cheap 
communication and ready accessibility to markets also supervene The in- 
fluence of historical causes may also be referred to as of some significance in 
Travancore, which once bristled v ith principalities and which, m its present 
dimensions, is comparatively modern When tho relation between births and 
deaths at anj' period is such that tho ratio of children ten years old and under 
to one hundred persons above that age is barely suflioient to compensate for 
the loss by deaths, the density of population is affected thereby, due allowance 
bemg, of course, made for the presence of artificial disturbing causes Pinally 
‘ when the population of a place reaches a certam size, it is further increased 
by the establishment of offices, temples, churches, schools, police stations, lav 
courts, custom houses, post offices, railway stations, Ac Density of population 
cannot be explained simply by tho relation vhich exists between human beings 
and the soil. The relations of man vith man must also be taken into account ’ 

Provxncial densiiy — The population returned at tho Census, vhen 
\ lewed in relation to the total area of tho State, gives 452 persons to e\ ery 
square mile of surface. Tho pressure of population appears very great, when 
compared with that of other Piovinces and States in India The diagram 
vhich illustrates this comparison points out tho high position occupied by 
Travancore, and shows that Cociiin and Bengal alone have a greater density 
The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh follow Travancore closely, while the 
densities m the remaining ’twelve Provinces and States range from 76 pei 
cent in Eastern Bengal and Assam to 9 per cent, in the State of Kashmii 

If the mountams, forests and lakes, which occupy a third of the entire 
extent, be excluded from the reckoning, tho density would rise to an average 
of G8G persons The margmal statement compaies the 
denstiy figures calculated m both ways for each of the enu- 
merations since 1876 With reference to tho actual terri- 
tory available for the spread of the population, the pres- 
suie at each Census has really stood at e, degree much 
higher than is apparently warranted by broad calculations 
based upon aggregate areas This aspect, it must he noted, lends a special inter- 
est to the problem of density in Travancore which, m addition to bemg a small 
State, IS greatly cut up by hills and largely covered by forests and lakes 
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Tbwe are elements, it need hardly be said, that must operate to act back 
the popalatkm, and delimit and defloe its eventual distribution 

These cirrmmitancea notvithstanding, the denri^ of the State as a 
whole carries with it but a compormlive Talne- To gain an adequate idea 
of the press of popolatiou m different ports of the country their respective 
detailed figures most be taken noto of and ooirolated whh the conditkms which 
bear on them and local variations recognised and explained In the light of 
snoh correlatiom This mvestigatJon is best made on the principle of Natural 
Divisions but before domg so the District or Dlnsionwar denaltiei maj be 
glanced at. 


ddffrtairifiirice Dmnona — The flgnrea show that the gross densitj 
u not evenly apportioned among them. They reveal the interesting featuro 
of a sliding scale from one end of the Stole to the other The congestion of 
population, which is at the maximiim In the southemmost Division, diminishes 
as the drstribution is followed np to the norlbemmost. Defiected eastwards 
from thence it falls, quite too abruptly in the newly constituted DitIbIoq of 
Devikulam. To give the actual figures, the Padmanabhapmam Division with 
(02 persons to a square mile is anbject to the greatest pressure of popolatlim 
The head-quarter Division of Tnvandrnm comes next with a density of 50*’ 
the figure going down to CiOS when the population of the Capital of the State 
ts left out The adjoining District of Quilott and its northem neighbour 
Kottoyam, are even lets thickly populated the former retomlng an average of 
481 persons which, In the latter rises by only a slight addition of ten souls on 
every tquaro mile To the aarth^east of ZoUayam lies Denkulam whicii 
closes the list of Dlnsioos. It is the moat sparsely popolaled tract, every 
fw persons tborem being free to occupy as much as one aqaare mile. This 
deeoQdmg gradation la density appears strangely enoagb connected with a 
feature tha t should ordinarily infioence towards an asceudmg order The 
sphere of saint} rainfall is teen to be tbo region of tlie densoit population, 
and the pressure appears to diminish from Divlslcm to DiriskiQ fro tant* 
with the laereaslug tall of ram. This want of accord between density arxl 
ritinfaU is explained by the factor of Imgalioa in the Padmanabhapomm 
Division wbUe bills and forests coiwpire with an onyieldiug soil to break 
tbehsTmony in the High Itooge tract 


wtcmairiteL oBtrsISik 


The order of the eeverol Divisions in point of density is further 
referribla to the ehararlerif 
described in para J 
minmiu. rtjTo. The partknlars of 
lit cultivated and irrigated area 

* Sa £t I 9 'is which are reduced to pro 

* DrriuiM n* TJt IS portions tud fitien in tlu) 

margin are instmetivo as suminanslog and comparing itnllstKally the con 
ditions of individual Divishms in that respect. 


\flfBral DinWona— Tbo ■Western ■Natural DIrWon hai a denajt> 
of 1,081 persons per square mile and the Lastem Diviilon 2o2 or len than a 
foorth. If the uninhabiUble aad aneuUarable tracts wbicli take op aboot a 
half of the Eastern Division be deducted, its average rises to almort two-fold 
A dinparity would still remain between the two Divisions and must br 
attributed to tb© great unlikeness in their phyilrol fealnres. The Eastern 
Divtston h mounlahiotu and sub-montane tho liN esten: is littoral and 
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deltaio The foimei leceives the heaviest showers of the monsoons , the 
lattei en]oys the gieatest benefit fiom them On then mdividual total 
areas, the uncultivahle extent takes up 46 6 per cent m the one as agamst 
a percentage of 20 6 m the othei , while the net extent cultivated stands 
in the proportion of 36 4 to every one hundred square miles m the fiist 
compared with 72 7 to a like one hundred m the second As between the cultiv- 
able and cultivated tiacts, the disproportion is even moie lemarkable — 36 1 per 
cent m the Eastern, agamst 8 6 in the Western Division The natme and acie- 
age of the crops are not without then bearmg on population-density On an 
analysis of the cultivations reared, rice is seen to take up 26 8 per cent and 
palms and other taxable tiees another 4 6 per cent in the Eastern Division hs 
compared with 32 7 and 12 6 per cent respectively m the Western In legaid to 
the urigated area, the ratio on the gross cultivated extent is, in the deltaic 
regions of the west, about thrice that m the mteiioi tiacts The effect of greater 
facilities of irrigation in the Western Division is evident from its double- 
cropped area bemg trvice the proportional extent m the Eastern To sum up, 
‘this glutting of the population m the former is due to the greater means of 
Xirocuring subsistence The mnumeiable little iiveis that gush from the accli- 
vities of the Ghats mteisect the country m various dnections and, spreadmg 
themselves far and wide, give to agricultmal operations m the midland and sea- 
board taluks an impetus of a kmd unknown to the hilly regions m the mteiioi. 
The soil of this tract is natmally soft and fertile from alluvial deposits and 
not hard and unsuited foi cultivation as m the upland area Agam, the easy 
means of communication and transport along the Western littoial which the 
admuable system of loads south of Tiivandium and the mteresting cham of 
backwaters and canals extending from it to the north afford, stand m strik- 
ing contrast to the woods and forests that stretch themselves along the base 
of the Ghats where, assisted by savage beasts and savagei malaria, natural 
conditions seem to interpose at every step a bairiei to easy occupation With 
the exception of a small area m the taluks of Vilavankod and Neyyattmkaia 
which extend from the sea to the hills, almost every portion of the Western 
Division IS cultivable Whatever mdustiies the country has developed are 
mamly confined to the littoral and sub-littoral tiacts The several ports 
small or great, are being more and more utilized for purposes of trade and 
commerce Centres of civilization are mcieasmg and six * out of the nine 
towns m the State, including the capital, are m this division Professionals 
andnon-piofessionals find here a ready field for employment It was on this 
Western sea-board that the capitals of the ancient prmcipahties of Attmgal, 
Desmganad and Champakaseri — all of them now absorbed in Tiavancore — 
once grew up It is natiual, therefore, that, m this region of high cultivation 
and old civilization, the population should be m a highly congested state ’ f 

TalitJiS As aheady suggested, the mean density whether of the 
State as a whole or of its broad Divisions, Admmistrative or Natural, is but the 
converging reflex of varied internal conditions An examination of density 
statistics must, therefore, fail, if the diffeimg featiues m smaller areas aie not 
taken m and compared The deeper does the analysis descend, the cleaiei will be 
the influences that build up the culminating aver age, and the smallest unit that 
offers itself for such treatment is the pakuthi oi revenue village But, as its 
lecognition for admmistiative purposes is of very recent date and does not j et 


' Now 7 oat of the 11 tov-as are m the Western Nataral DiVifion t Trayaacote Caasns Raport, 1031 
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obtain throughout the country its derelopment has to be watched and recorded 
for a long period before it can famish basia for profitable study Farther parti- 
culan of physical and other circumitances bearing on the growth of population 
within the limits of a pakuthl are neither fully at hand nor are tb» y easily 
complied These drawbacks while, on the one hand, they impede the endeavour 
to start discussion from the paknthl area, mnst, on the other hand, detract 
from the ralne of the contusions that may be deduced from the general 
figures of area and populatioii. The next higher nmt for which statistics are 
more or less arallahle Is the taluk, the Immediate division of a Distnct which 
may be taken up for ccgunderatkim Sobeidiary Table I B gives for each taluk 
the pressure of Its total populatioD on its total area. As fourteen taluks 
contain the eleven towns taken np for the Oensui, separate density fignres 
for their populations, ezoludlng the nrban areas, have also been out 

and entered within brackets. 


lb.e< 




The taluks With the highest densities are Famr — liOi EartJkapalli — 
1,C03, Karunagapalll — l,644,and Trlvandrom — while the least crowded 
ones sre Pattanapuram — 133, Peecmade — 72, Todupusha — 08, and Borikulain— 
88. These variations oover such a wide range that the talnks would fitly assort 
themselves mto eight groups, aa epitomised in the margin. If the urban 
population IS excluded, the density mnst naturally 
dlmtntah In the taluk concerned but In the case of 
eight taluks, the grouping referred to does not alter 
Though in regard to the six remamlog ones, the dedoo* 
tkiQ of the arban figures pushes them a group or two 
lower the pressure in relation to the other talol^ Is still 
heavy Thus, the urban taluks occupy the four highest 
groupe from 000 — 760 onwards, wbetbcr the densltv 
is taken to refer to tho total populatioD or to the rural 
merely In a oonntry with industrial and other developments yet in a feeble 
oondition,the urban elcmentmustpley a small port In the making of tho popula 
tion pressure and should not bo accorded any exaggerated value Tho fol 
lowing remarks recorded iu connection with a British Indian IVovince wonld 
fully explain this circumstance and apply with perhape greater force to 
Travaocore 
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Tho dXjndkn bvtwcoi mral tad ari«n pof^oktiain mvU slvsys !« a ucHwbat 
arbitrarT ooe e^pcvwttj in ProrineOT. nk« ibn ronjsb tad (he North c«t Froo. 
Ue< whichcnntiuo Qrt toftrmf-ic'arinx mntre^ ami erpnrt UUlo bdt tjncuUcrml 
jmdtrc- All tho town* are toore or dppotsleni f ic Ihrir cridcDce co tho 
^ricaUaral canmurartwi nro od thmi. lodoo'l It rmy bo »ld that tho nmDor 
towm sro mordr Urp nJUcM « Ihnwlkcti f n (Ho Inlrnrhan o of Incal prr»loot 
so I, ni (hr tnsln. of tnest mnnloct It b lifll^lt to rrolcrr tho rrtmt ta 

whrth tho nth pTpjbl « 4 iVv* prmlnoo dopond oo s^rfcalltnv Thr 
nchf^ t lx [Uni sir oru I dm cd In'wi foewm Us-lo nTrl ro not rennmJT 
dimmid od hr srrmltorst Jrprrrsxia. »borr«<. la thrio I*rcrTwr^ tho land I 
prsrt 'oJIt th* eol sn reo f>( wealth. sni thnr prjinhttoo »brtb<» ctsMoil u arbin 
fK rural ■vluTCtlr or d rrctl drprtktcnt on thr prolnrr f ibr »/ L ItKtb<iT* 
Itto wmcwhit rm^lrvlinr tnsrt aw’ thr orbui tinil dlscuv^ thr pre^mro t not 
tho rural, [vm at >a oa (tie bod. 


V con^idcratiou of tho IncHence of pofxilallon may therefore well 
tale m Iho mlioletalnV nrhon as well ns ruraL l)f the several dctcrmliii' 
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influences, tlie most important are those connected with the soil, water-supply 
and crops In Subsidiary Table I A which embodies the necessary paiti- 
culars for all the taluks in the State, figuies aie given showmg the pressure 
of the total population on the culturable and cultivated areas The marginal 

statement exhibits by taluks the giadatiou m 
respect of these three densities Fiomthe ol- 
der taken by the taluks may be gauged, to some 
extent, the relative bearmg of forest tracts, 
cultuiable wastes, &c , due allowance bemg of 
comse made for distinctive factors that may 
operate as between any two taluks Chenga”- 
nur, for mstance, with as much as 84 pn 
cent of forests, returns but a population of 137 
to a square mile, while Muvattupuzha with half 
that percentage has more than twice its den- 
sity To take an mstance of the mfluence 
of other elements, deltaic TiruvaUa having 
a percentage of forests five times that of 
Minachil supports 1,009 souls on a square mile 
as agamst 565 m the latter The well-mi- 
gated Tovala taluk with S9 per cent of forest 
and other wastes and with a meagre ramfall 
has a density of 300 persons, while Todu- 
puzha with the same ratio of forests and with 
four times the lamfall can boast of only 
about a fifth of that density The taluks of 
Kalkulam and Kunnatnad afiord a parallel 
illustration A comparison of the several 
taluks m respect of the densities on the 
total, cultivable and cultivated areas, shows 
that a higher proportion of forest tracts and wastes, as between one taluk and 
another, appears to have the general eSect of reducmg the density It has to 
be borne m mmd, however, that m mterpretmg the depressmg influence of 
such areas, the existence of wastes awitpig population and cultivation has 
to be discounted, 
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1 TnTandrnm 

4 

1 

H Konmagapnlli 

1 

2 

■3 Kartitapnlli 

3 
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•5 ShertaHay 

6 
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6 Eramel 

7 

2 

7 ITavdiVara 

12 

12 
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0 
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0 

10 
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11 

14 
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13 

16 
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19 
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15 

16 

17 Ohanganaohery 

23 

28 

18 Vilavaniod 

10 

11 

19 Kottayam 

22 

26 

450—600 

20 lUnnolul 

26 

29 

21 Konnattnr 

24 

22 

22 Kalkulain 

14 

17 

000—460 

23 Kottarakara 

27 

20 

24 Konnatimd 

25 

27 

26 Tovala 

18 

19 

150 — 300 

26 Shenoottah 

20 

25 

27 lltrvattnpazha 

28 

30 

28 Kedamangod 

29 

13 

Under 150 

29 Cbeagantint 

21 

18 

80 PattanapDram 

81 Peerniada 

8 J- 

21 

82 

33 

82 Toiuporiia 

80 

31 

88 Deviknlam 

83 

81 


If the distiibution’of the taluks among the several groups is viewed 
With reference to the Natural Divisions m which they are respectively situated, 
it 18 found that all the fourteen taluks m the four lowest groups lie within 
the Esstem Natural Division and take up 90 per cent of its area and 72 per 
cent of its population The Western Division monopolises all the twelve 
taluks in the two highest groups which cover 72 and 80 per cent respectively of 
its aggregate area and population Qf the remaining seven taluks m the 
intermediate groups, 600 — 760 and 760 — 900, one m the former and two m the 
latter aie m the Western Division , so that every one of the fifteen taluks here 
supports a population of oyer 600 to the square mile, as agamst only four 
such in the other Natural Division 


As among the Administrative Divisions, Devikulam contams none 
but taluks of the very lowest group , the majority of tbe taluks m the 
Padmanabhapuram Division belong to the three middle groups from 300 — 450 
to 600 — 750, and three out of the four taluks m the Trivandrum Division 
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Ro Into the three iugheet gronpt from 750—000 onWnrd*. In the Qnllon Dith 
Bion are to be seen the extrecnee o( density Six out of its eleven tolnhs 
fell vlthin the tvro highert gronpe. Here Is i27 per cent, of its toUl extent 
With 67 per cent of the aggregate popnlatlon- On the other hand the 
lowest gronp takes trp 14 per cent of the popnlation scattered over one-half of 
lU are^ The Division that shows a comparatively even distribotioD of its 
inhabitants 0 Kottayam where the constltnent tabsile are spread over all tbo 
groups except the second. 

Towna and Villages, 

8. The statistics regarding towns will be fonnd m Imperial Table 
IV which olaasides towns in the order of popnlation, and 

, * L * 

In Table V which arranges them by Divisions and dlstn 
bates the population by religion. Imperial Table III gronps towns and vd 
lages according to lixe The figures oontamed in these Tables are reduced to 
proportions and given in the following Snbsidiary TaHes printed at the end of 
the chapter 

Subttdtmy TaUe 111 — Showing dlstribotion of the popnlatlon between 
towns and villages. 

Snlmdrary TaUe IV — Giving the number per thoomnd of tbo total popn 
latiOQ. and of each main religion who live in towns. 

Ssfisvfiary TaU< V — Classifying the towns under five population groups 
and noting the venations from previoos Oensnscs. 

In the Deport on tbo 1001 Ceosos, tbo trenlioeot of towns in the fijwt 
Chapter was confined to the general statistics of popnlatioai, and the other fca 
tores, each as variation in popnlatlon, the proportion of the sexes the com 
position of tho several religionists, were dealt with in the chapters to w hich they 
tngicallr belonged Dot as these features are not so distinctive of towna as to 
deserve separate notice under each Chapter R la proposed, oa an arranpenicnt 
of convenience to deal with them where towns arc flnt taken up for ron 
sulcration e^ discrete temtortal anils. 

0 As at tho preceding Centns. a town has been defined to Inclode-- 

,, (1) every maniolnalitr or local area declared to bo a town 

DtnKiu»«oet«ws, , , r ^ ^ it 

b> or nndet tbo Towns Conservanrv ami Improve 

inent Degnlatioo and 

( ’) every other contlonoas collection of houses inhabited 
Iv not less than 6,000 persons, or any other local arefi, declared by tl 0 
Government to bo a (own for Censtis pmrposes. 

In icttling tho places to bo clashed as towns under the second bead, the 
nrcmnsUnecs tngpe ted for considcnitionaro (he cliaractci of the popnlatlon 
the nature end strength of the social hood, the rohUlvo tUttsitr of tbo dwellfops 
tlie impottance of tho place as 0 centre of trade and its blrtoric aswtstlons 
Overgrown villn-’cs which have no urboacharactcnvtici are not lobe treated 
D towns. 

litre it may he parenthetically observed tliat no ibvp difference 
appears to Imvc txirlcd between town and vilbge nndcr tbo old cOnt,Itotioa 
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of population centres Each residential centre was a fairly complete social 
organism in space, with its ryots snpplymg the piimaiy want of man and with 
the vaiious mdustrial and professional classes miuisteimg to the secondary 
wants whereby food gets distributed and le-distributed The town was generally 
an over-grown village except when, containing within it the civil and military 
head-quarters of a kmgship, it was a co-ordinate entity makmg up with the 
village the larger organism of the State But under the conditions of modern, 
mdustiialism, the social bond of inter-dependence usually associated with 
Village life has naturally loosened and the status of village is confined gene- 
rally to places where the parts are still m vital coherence one with the 
other 


Nnmber and popu- 
lation of tosns 


10 Under the definition as given above, the eleven places specified 
m the margin have been treated as towns, agamst nme 
m 1901, the two additions being Tiruvalla and Alwaye. 
Of the total number, seven have been brought under 
the operation of the Towns Conservancy and Improvement Eegulation, 

as compared with five at the piecedmg 
Census The Padmanabhapmam and Tri- 
vandrum Divisions have one town each — 
the first and the second respectively ou 
the list, Quilon contams the next five 
and Kottayam the remaimng four As 
elsewhere stated, there is no town m Devr- 
kulam, the Division of large estates, where 
every plantation is a population centre in 
itself 



PoPOIATIO'I 

1 Nagercon 

29,883 

2 Tnvandrnm 

G3,661 

3 Quilon 

18,839 

4 Shcncottah 

10,300 

B Kaynninlam 

5,830 

C Tiruvnlla 

V,9G9 

7 AUeppoy 

26,CC5 

a Changnnaohery 

17,243 

9, Kottayam 

16,141 

10 Alwaye 

3,8C9 

11. Parnt 

13,782 


The average population of a town is 19,281 If the two towns 
newly added at this Census aie excluded, the average is 22,250 — 1,824 or 
8 9 per cent more than in 1901 The percentage would use even higher, if 
the averages for the to'VNms common to both the Censuses be calculated on 
the populations returned withm identical areas 

In the Western Natural Division which comprises seven towns, the 
mean mban population is over twice that in the Eastern — 23,647 against 
11,640 

The averages m the several Admmistiative Divisions do not admit 
of any logical comparison as, m two of them, vith one town each, the total 
population must stand for the Divisional mean 

11 Cut of the total population of the State, 212,090 have been enu- 
merated m urban and 3,216,885 in iiual areas Thus, out 
u«on*^bot^eM town" 0*^ cverj One thousand, 62 are fomid to live in towns aud 
and country 938 lu Milages In the Western Natrual Division, the 

piopoition of the urban to the imal element is 84 to 91G 
in 1,000, as compared uitli 32 to 968 m the Eastern 

Of the Adixun stiatne DiMsions, Kottayam is the most rural, only 
44 per mille of its mlwhitants being found within urban lunits The tounr 
ratio incioases to 55 iii the Quilon Divi sion and to 09 m Padmauabhapiuam. 
The conceutiation in the urban area is most noticeable in the Trivandrum 
Division, with Tii\andium as its only town, vheie, m a total of one thousand 
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ol itu popnlntlon, u miny u 114 rMldi! In tie Cspitnl, ll» re»t bomfi 


PropartKm of to total pjaTurin 




Cottojia 

DrrIkmUa 

WhUck Xitml nrUcD 
EMtn )Cite>lC*TM» 


to 


dJrtriboted over the cmtly 
mg tr&cts. 

The dittribtrtion ^minijr 
fonr grotipB of one tBoavaod 
of the urton popolatkm la 
ewh PiviflioD ihoiTB that 
large towns predominate. 
This featnre is olearij bronght 
out in the Natural Divisions, 
with the difference tTwt^ in 
the littoral and deltoio area* 
nearlv three-fourths or 72 per 


oent of lU uihan populatkm bvo In towns of over 20 000 inhahitanta while 
there are none tueh in the interior tracts, where the town residents are 
distributed m the second and fourth groupa n tho proportion of 017 and 63 
respectively 


12. A classi&catloD by m*tn religions of the popnlstion living in towns 
shows thiiLt, without regard to Natural or Administrative 
Divisions, the Hindus predominate throughout, ioaming 
07 6 per cent of the total the Ohristlsns come next with 
21*2 per cent and th**" th* ^f nhsrnw>a dsns-~ll'3 per cent Since the last 

Ceofus the Hindus appear to 
have lost ground, as alro the 
Muhammadans while the 
Obristlans hare covered the 
space yielded by the other two. 

This will be seen from the 
marginal figures which, for pur 
poses of cocaponsoQ, talm into 
account only the nine towns 
cominoc tothisand tboprcccd 
Centtis. Tho differing tendency on the part of tho several religionists 
to congregate in towns and its rola 
tioDs to tho natoro of the occupation 
urban or rural, lu which the bulk of 
each fliv in respectively engaged, 
Toay be niustmted by taking the total population in each main religion and 
distributing it between town and country Thus viewed, the town appears to 
attract the tradiug ilaUammadasa most and the cnltivnting Christians least — 
tlio urban perrentages on their respective populations being 100 and CO 
agaJus 03 for the Hindus. Though In tho Admlnistraiivo Dlvlrions, tho 
nrhan Muhammodann have been seen to ho in a minority relatively to the 
other religionriU, among thcmselvei ther eonstiluto a higher mtfo In tho 
nrhan populatiou of the 1 adumnabhapunun and (^Uon Dhi ions than in the 
other two Jn regard to the Christiana and the Hindus tho former arc inc-t 
nrhan in Trirandra-n and Qallon where aniilo in Kottavain Ihc^domti nii 
more or Ic'S, the cliief penman rv oiid the latter in I ivitnanaLhapuraiii and 
Tn^andrum where tlio Inrralirc profe« inns of nrhiii life lua^c been alJo t( 
draw away the Hindu frenn their old r iral liaJilal*. 


OiTw rs rssLS meuno^ •« 

ItaalMAD*. dnltiu. 

icrii CIS ns SM 

isji Qw i>i ive 


OafloB 

ihtK 7 «M 

Waitav Kdatml UtTutoa 
il Dn 4 d 
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ITAriatlon in urban 
population 


13 The total urban population has iiseu from 183,835 m 1901 to 
212,090 at this Census, or by 16 3 per cent , an increase 
which has followed closely the variation m the entne 
population of the State The mcrease, however, has not 
afieoted the ratio of the urban to the total population at the two Censuses, 
, 6 2 per cent In view of the fact that the numbei of places treated as 
towns at this Census diSei from that m 1901 and that some of these have 
been altered m then boundaries durmg the last decade, the giowth of the 
urban element cannot be correctly judged from a mere comparison of the le- 
corded figures When the nme towns common to the two Censuses aie alone 
taken mto account and compared with reference to identical limits, then 
population works out to 201,638, or 17,703 m excess of the 1901 figme and 
shows an mcrease amountmg to 9 6 pei cent 


In a discussion of the variations m mdividual towns, it has to be 
paiticularly remembered that, as remarked a-while ago, the fiequent change 
of boundaries, which makes portions of a town urban at one Census and lural 
at the next, hampeis a study of its populational capacity Of the five most 
impoitant mumcipalities fiom which has to be gauged tbe leal nrban growth, 
the limits of Nagercod, Trivandrum, Quilon and Kottayam weie altered dm- 
mg the penod 1891 — 1901 The alteration was not peiceptible m its efiect m 
the case of the fiist, but mfluenced the returns m legaid to the othei towns veiy 
considerably Durmg the last decade agam, two of these latter, viz , QuiIon and 
Kottayam, underwent another change, while the area of Alleppey, the fifth in 
the list, also happened to be re-adjusted With these alteiations, it becomes 
extiemely difficult to estimate conectly the extent to which paiticulai causes 
have contributed to variations withm the limits under consideration Births 
and deaths have been legistered throughout the last decade foi the five towns 
named above, and the statistics, such as they are, cannot fail to mdicate the 
comse of variation due to natural causes But even this lUsh-light is, to a 
gieater or less extent, obscured when it fails to be adjusted to the alteiations 
m limits All that is possible, theiefore, is simply to take m and apply the 
figuies as they are recorded 


Subject to these leseivations, the growth or declme, as the case 
may be, of the several towns m the past decenmum will be exammed 

Nagerccil — The population lecordedfor this town is 29,883, agamst 
25,782 m 1901 — an mcrease at this Census of 4,101 persons giving a pei- 
centage of 16 9 The taluk m which the town is situated has gone up by 
only 12 2 per cent , while the rural poition has mcreased by 10 7 pei cent The 
giowth of the town has thus been rathei rapid in the last decenmum The public 
health of the urban area dming the decade that has closed does not, on the face 
of it, appear to have been encouraging Choleia has been a legulai visitor In 
one year it lasted throughout, whde, m another, it gave way to small-pox aftei 
thiee months The disease, however, was generally mild and sporadic and 
has not pushed up the mortality so as to ovei-top the buths The recorded 
statistics show an excess of 1,808 births over deaths with a natmal mcrease of 
7 pel cent on the population of 1901 The torni is a tradmg and manufac- 
tiumg centre and one of the head-quarters of missionaiy enteipiise in tbe State , 
and it is the portions of the town where these lie that have contributed greatly 
to the increase It may be added that the lelation of the uiban to the taluk 
vaiiation that v as found to exist at the 1901 Census has been pieseived m 
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1011 Ten year* ago, the toira popaUtion ihoired, as between 1K)1 and 1901 
an increase ol ISO'S per cent^ while the peroentage ior the taluk aa a whole 
waa only 7*2. Bat an examination of the figurei nude It plain that the extra 
ordinary increase was only apparent and an adjustment yielded a ratio of 0 C 
per cent as the realiTunation in 1901 In new of the paraUelkm between the 
nihan and taluk proportloni at the two Oensusee, it may not he wide of the 
mark to aay that the development throoghont has been steady and uniform 

Tnnxndrutn — The Capital has advanced in population from 67,889 
m 1001 to 68,601 or by 0'8 per cent, the actual exeets being 6,670 This 
is less than the variation m the Tnvandrmn taluk u a whole which is 16*0 
per cent and in the rural portian which show* a percentage of 20 Unlike 
NagercoQ, the general health of the town appears to have been satisfactory 
in seven years during the past decade but in the remaining three, cholera 
prevailed throughout, during one year and sroall pox during the other two 
yean. In the decade taken as a whole the vimleneo of these eptdemtcf 
oppean to have tilted the balance on the wrong side between births and deaths. 
But the returns of the earlier yean are regarded as less correct than tboee of 
the later ones. If the last seven yean during which registration appean to 
have been better attended to are token into consideration, it la seen from 
the lofonnatlon supplied by the Health Officer that the excess of births over 
deaths sufdces to give on Increase of 4 4 per cent to the population returned at 
the 1001 Census. Nevertheless, this does not negative the fact that death has 
been very busy in the few yoan in which the epidomics contmoed not only sc 
the Census figures indirectly oairflrm It Though in 1011 the proportion of 
children under ten yean of age to one hundred porsons over that age was 
greater than in 1001 — 30*4 against 29 — It has by no means been sufficient to 
re*coap the waste by deaths. 

Viewed apart from the statistics of birthB and deaths the Census 
figures ought to famish n basis for comparing tho Increase of population as 
between the last two decades with tho growth that bos taken ploco between tho 
two decade* provlons to tho last But this is rendered Impoestble In the case of 
Tnvondram. The town bouodarle* were altered dnrlng tho decade 1801 — 1001 
and tho population In 1001 for tho 1801 limits bad to bo calculated from 
fresh data collected for the purpose Tho returns for 1011 stands how 
ever confirmed by other evidonce In tho Malabar year 1083 (lOOi — W) 
nn enumeration of tho resident population nnfl of bouses was conducted under 
the responsibility of the HcalUi Officer as preparatory to tho levy of hoa«c 
tax and the inhabitants then numbered 64,200. It has to be remembered 
Itere that, daring each of tho three succeeding j ear*, the number of deaths was 
far in excess of that of any previous year in tho deccnnJmn and that tho 
mortality in the last year was the highest In all the preceding ten years. If 
allowance IS made for this disturbing factor and for immigration, the mun^c^ 
pal figure may bo taken to Lave fairly anticipated the Census return In re 
pord to hooscs again there were 10 4P,> occupied and 1 1G2 unoccupied bou'Cs 
I r ft total of 11/117 occonlmg to tho Census. The list prepared b} the mnni- 
npallty contained 12,410 lionse* bnt it Included nil hairaars cart-stai^ 
which are excluded from the Cen us definition of bouse Rabjcct to dedm 
iK>ns for these citraneons items the municipal and the Census figures are 
►cen to exhibit a remarkable tnlllance 

Qvt! H Within the limits as defined m 1901 there were irflOI 
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and 18,839 ^Mtlun the 1911 bomulancs, the appaient mcieasc being 
3,148 peisons oi a poicentagc of 20 The lun.ts of 1901 being taken foi 
both the Censuses, theie is seen an addition of 15 2 pei cent , the actual 
population in 1911 as poi those liniits being 18,082 The health of the to^\n 
i\asnot seriously distuibed except m t\\o jeais Theiegistei ofbiithsand 
deaths gi\es a net mciease of 1,145, ^^hlch A\orks out an addition of 7 pei cent 
to the population at the pieceding Census The decennial aiiation in the taluk 
IS ^^\l^ole has been 2b 3 pel cent on the side of increase The lion Hoi se 
IS stilling up the taluk and the toMuas ucll As this and othei facilities 
pi 01 idcd bj Goi eminent get coiicctlj used in an increasing measuie, the town, 
II Inch is i distiibution contic foi and between Noith and South Tiaiancoic, is 
bound tn adiaucc in population and impoitanco and be once moie one of 
the foieniost places of business on the coast of ^ilalabai 

AUeppetj — Here, as in Qiiilon, with alteied iiicas, no useful pui pose 
IS scried by comparing the actual figures of now and bcfoic Tiieie was 
letiirucd a population of 21,918 in 1901 and of 25,665, ten j eais latci, the 
mciease being nominal — 3 ])Ci cent Within identical limits, the addition 
IS negligible — 08 pei cent The Ambalapu/ha taluk m which the major 
jioition of the town lies docs not show any largo increase dining the 
decade, it being onl> GG poi cent The small dciclopment of the town, 
howeici, may be asciibod to the iicissitudcs it lias undeigonc m the 
mattei of public health, one-half of the past dccennium haimg been a gieat 
strain on the inhabitants, w ith a dchcicncy of births to deaths amounting to 
as much as 1,997 Again as, foi some jears, the pier had fallen into disie- 
paii, the numoi oils lesscls that touch this important port had to miss the 
adiantigc of a safe anchorage and tlie commercial actiiity of the town 
became relaxed Thirdly, the location of a District Court at Kottaj am to 
which a portion of the teiiitoiial juiisdiction of the old Com t at Alleppej 
was tiansteircd has not been without its effect on the populousness of this sea- 
lioittowii But w ith a restored piei and its increasing mills and factories, 
the futire of the town is not at all bereft of high hopes and gicat aspiiations 

Knnatfdvi — This town shows a decrease m population from 
17,552 to 15,111 at this Census, the figures referring, howciei, to diffoient 
boundaries But eien if the same limits are taken, the increase is small — 358 
oi 2 per cent This is remarkable, as the taluk has gone up by 20 7 per cent 
AVhilo the public health of the town has been unsatisfactory for five ^mars, it 
has been geneiallj good foi the remaining fire, and there has been an m- 
ciease of 1,G29 biiths oici deaths The explanation, therefore, for the small 
urban \aiiation has to be sought m other directions In the adjustments 
of boundaries dm mg the last two decades, the town was progiessn pIj'- nar- 
rowed, and it IS not uulikel} that the town is expanding outside its legulation- 
liinits and hence unable to reveal that giowth through the means of 
town statistics Fuithci, as the medium of communication w ith Peeimade, 
J’cii^ai and also the High Banges, the town appears to be the siippl}' depdt foi 
the plantations m those localities winch, judging from the migration letuins, 
attract laige numbeis fionr the taluk and town The head-quaiteis of the 
Dnision and taluk, with a District Court recently established and with 
educational facilities of a high older, the town is, nevertheless, bound to grow 
eicn within the liimts assigned to it 

Ka’/uiil7ilj i — Aftci a long hiatus, this small town, once the seat 
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of a principality u emerging into notice Even twenty yeori ego, iti 
admiiaion mto the category of towni waa refuaed on the ground that it* 
then population of 4,787 wta below the prescribed minimum of f5000. In a 
decade however it succeeded m qnalifymg itself for elevation by adding 
1 006 mhabitanta to its strength and m 1001, it came to be cla*^ aa an 
urban are& Bot the advance amce baa been tardy The population has 
gone up to only 6,690 not oven foil dfteen perion* having b«n added to 
every one thousand counted at the beginning of the deoennium- Kayunhulam 
lies enoloeed by the border* of three rich taluk* with nllagee all round en 
Joying robust conititution* and if it la not to slip by and be lost among tbom 
its chances he in the brisk and prompt fostering of its trade activities, Boch a* 
they are A decade, however is too abort a period for gathering up and it 
remains to be seen what acoount it has to give when the enumerator goes 
to It the next time. 

Changanacherg — Like Kayankulam, this town was also the aoine* 
time capital of an old State (Thekkamkttr) and sank into oblivion with Iti ab* 
sorption into Travanoore. Chnation Inlloence haa, however long lustained 
it and haa made it a centre of lU own. For a town such os thi*, which ii 
an important exchange centre in addition, for the prodnee of !North end 
Central Travaneore, rooognitlon was long in coming It was only at the 
Cenaui of 1001 that it was numbered aa a town with a popniation of 14,204 
Since then 2,078 peraon* (20*8 per cenL) have been added. ’With the 
facilities it posscases in. the matter of trade, there n reason to hope that the 
town will gradoally develop to a etiU higher degree. 

Parur — This too ha* its story of departed greatness to tell, a 
Baja having onee held sway over ik Bat it was only In 1001 that the place 
was taken m as a town. It then contained 12,002 inhabitanla. T)io nmuber 
has now naen to 18,782 or by 0*3 per cent, while the population of tJio taluk 
has mcreoaed by as ranch as fourteen per hundred. It is the seat of a District 
and Seaeion* Court, and for long ^vided with Alleppc} the Division of 
Eottayam, for purpose* of district judicial administration. Enclosed within 
Coobm territory and surrounded by a rural popnlatfoo marching two ami 
a half times as rapidly a* its townsfolk Forur baa to sthnulato itv*lf If it aonld 
show ft greater advance in popaUlkm. The anolent Jew is there bat he in 
comparatively small in strength and doc* not show any marked sign of liU 
historic enterprise 

Shcncollah — Though not included among the ‘NfanlnpaUtiM this 
place took its rank os a town along with them, thirty >ear* ogo. Its 
doTclopmont lias since then been steady though slow Between 1861 and 
IfOl it showed an mercaso of 1(^7 per cenL iu its popniation But iii 
3001 the llallwftv under conatruclion drew about It* work* largo rminberw from 
far and near and the urban growth was lowered to 3*0 per cenL The works 
having ir^n completed and the Hallway now passing through the town Ims 
more than regained its men. The total has nscn from 0 030 at the preceding 
Censns to 10 309 now the pcrccntii^o of addition being as mnrli a fonrtecu. 
As the frontier station on the eastern face of ibo Ohlls and as the cu toms 
chowkc) of the State the town is ■tcadfly mmg in importance 

II The eleven towns orrange themselves under the five popnlstmn 
groups marginally noted. The bigheat group, which contains only the I ;wn 
of Trivandrum, takes up 30 per cenL of the total urban popnUlkra, and 
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Tow^ 


Alwaye. 

T5rn'vnlla 

KayaiAulam 

Qnilon 

Changtmohery 

Kottayam 

Parur 

Shenoottah 

Nagarcoil 


With the next grade, as much as 66 2 pei cent , while the lowest group 
consistmg of Alwaye furnishes only 1 8 per cent The 
Growth of toTB^ richest IS the middle gioup, which covers nearly one-half of 

classified by size ° nr,,-- . cji i. 

the total number of towns and 35 o pei cent of the entire 
population At the 1901 Census, the pioportion foi the two classes of larger 

towns togethei was 69 1 per cent, and 
foi the medium sized ones 32 9 pei cent 
The higher ratio at this Census of the 
latter group may be taken to indicate 
that the peoplmg of the comparatively 
smaller towns has been a little more 
I'upid than that of the bigger ones 

Since 1901, the population of towns 
m group 10,000 — 20,000 has gone up 
by 10 8 per cent and that m the next 
higher gr oup by 8 1 per cent The 
variation has been the same, 9 per cent, in the groups on either side 
? e , m 6,000 — 10,000 and 60,000 — 100,000 It is not possible to trace the 
ruban development durmg the previous decades, as the number and limits of 
towns had considerably differed and as the great variations in population would 
necessitate elaborate adjustments before any safe comparisons could be made 


Geout 

Under 6,000 
6,000—10,000 

10,000-20,000 

20,000—60,000 
60,000 and over 


Trivaudmm 
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Box pro)c»ortloiis In 
towns 

cedmg Census 


The number of females to 1,000 males m each of the eleven 
towns of the State is given m the margin and, except in 
regard to the two towns enumerated for the first time 
m 1911, compared with the respective figmes for the pie- 
In five out of these nme towns, the pioportion has mcreased ; 

while in two others, the ratio, thouglr 
less, still stands above 1,000 The 
general aspect of sex-ratios will be fully 
gone into m the chapter on Sex Here 
it will suffice to remark that the 
BUndus have contributed more to the 
unequal proportion m the towms of 
Trivandrum, Quilon, Alleppey and 
Kottayam, and along with the Christ- 
ians, m the towns of Parur and Tiru- 
valla , while the Christians are solely 
responsible ior the deficiency m the 
town of Alwaye and share the respon- 
sibility with the Muhammadans in 

Changanacheiy 

The urban population taken as a whole gives 942 females per 1,000 
males The highest ratio of females (989) is found in towns with a population 
of 20,000 — 50,000 and the lowest (840) in towns with mhabitants under 6,000. 

IG The marginal figures give the density of population and houses in 
regard to the six towns for which statistics of area are available Five of the 
towns are the principal municipalities of the State and the 
Donsity In towns m regard to them throw' whatever light there is 

on the question of over-ciow'dmg m urban areas In the State as a whole, the 



No of females 


to 1,000 males In 

To'vs'ss. 


1 


1,911 

1,901 

1 Knysnlulam 

1,103 

970 

2 Shenoottah 

1,102 

1,115 

3 Nogercod 

1,053 

1,059 

4 TriTondram 

903 

980 

6 Changannehery 

961 

991 

C Quilon 

952 

938 1 

7 Parur 

950 

914 

8 Kottayam 

920 

919 1 

9 AUeppoy 

920 

965 1 

10 Tiruvalla 

887 

1 

11 Alwaj e 

840 

^ 1 
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nDinberofperfonflpertOTmbcrase takinffonlytb« areas common to the hut tiro 

Ceosiues ha* rwen from 5 4 to 6 o. The 

x orroTO . nmnbgr of persons j-eracro has also m 
j I •’hico 1001 The 3eraitle* may 

' iMi ; jwi I im } hnt if the different ports 

1 7j '' ~ — \ of fttoini are considered tbs question 
wears another aspect The density figtrre 
for NagereoQ for instance u mislead 
mg os the town cover* a nmuber of 
straggling villages with largo spaces 
between Paddj flats stretch themselves jost In front of the fort gates m the 
Capital and soch open speres are also nmnerons m the other ports. In these 
cases, the deniities witbm the urban area ore of varving degree s which, while 
keeping don n the mean overage nse to high levels m the most crowded portlcmv 
To take Trivandram again, a dense population Is natnrally awded withm tho 
fort enclosing the Palace* and the chief Pagoda. With an area of 1"0 acres 
imd frl cents and a popnlotion of 0^01 it give* a density of 58 persons per 
acre or 37 120 per square mile In interpreting these fitjores the narrowness of 
many of the lanes and streets and the natore of the houses wlilch never mn 
to more than tao stories haic oltio to bo taken into ncconnt In soch cir- 
comstances the priblem of overcrowding must find its solution in the in 
crease of building accommodation ond m the progreui that may bo achieved 
n\ the maintenance ol public health Much has ot course been done 
nnd It may bo sard that m pomt of mooiapal efQcienc} Trivandrum takes 
a lii^h place among the towns of the Madras PretidcDC} Many dircrtions of 
nscful tad e\cn oeces an actmti however still remain and arc receiving coo 
bideration. 


17 There arc tno kinds of nllages In Travoncore — the kara and the 
D«riBHkH of Yttusc. The former is the popolatlon villago and a 

unit of ooclent date whoeo boundaries, though not 
buneved, arc localli well known. The latter wliich is the present unit is 
on arhitroT} aiea treated ss a Milage for purpose* of land revenno collection 
ni d its limits sre laid dom at tho finrvey Notwithstanding Its hccining 
dcUnitcne s the pnktitlii larks tho c»M?nro of a residential village as it i 
renlii an a« i leiiUl aggl mcratlon of ndjiccnt karts. 


The 'am 1 a-s tlieref no been taken o', in 1001 as tho uitiinato 
sul»-d»\i I n f r the talwlati n and treatment of Censm statuticK Pot 
M arc lecrn-rU for tlie pnkutl I ns well lu liew of their adininKtmtivr 
\ due nrul arc eihil ited in i oi^orti nal fonuH In hobvidinrr Tal le \ II for cas\ 
refrronro TiMrcfCith he proicrll nl li an avera '’0 nrcftof J<)*8i Npiaro niilc^ 
I nd ji a ewpo I f pulatinii >fi_oS)».i the Hcicnnc village At liie Siirvos and 
Sclllenen th ir lec i \ os a uitd ued and the i lallcr pikn hi unl adop cd 


18. \ l>irl|pret:i er f villages prepared 1 j tlie TaltMhLirs the total 

nil .rr f kora re imedii W nr^Onuro Lana th'’ 
n vinai I , ■ 1 , 

1 K»J ru US. 1 III increase p liindp np if an aiUition 

it si iillagrs in ihe a*, cm Natural Ui i u and a Jcflcicm of 11 n ih 
cs cm the Q( la) 1 nire at tbi Cen tu ><id;. I J-i and 2.<>0 1 rc' f»cr i Iv 
Am nc ll 0 \di inatruti o I>iM lom. the niii tber of Mila cs la dcrliiu 1 in 
K tuvini 1\ ll ir I a Inuttinl hs] umii b 2!» and in (^ilon br I» In tic 
fno eiiwinm^ l)tM i ii tl ere lia Ircii intr llKll an liurca e m llif 
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total tale — IS in the Trivandrum Division and 124 in Devikulam These 
diSercnccs are due to luter-diMSional transfers consequent on the lo-adjust- 
nisnt of taluk ]uiisdictions, to the formation of a now Revenue Division, 
and to better classiflcation m the case of a few taluks In the interior, 
the variations are explained to some extent bj’’ the shifting nature of the hill- 
men’s huts. 

19 Tlie average area of a v illage is 1 91 square miles, against 1 95 in 
1901 As between the Natuial Diiisions, the Milages 
v'mll^' ke closelj' packed in the Western, while, in the Eastern, 
forests and hills mtervene to give them a largei extent 
of space, though to little purpose to the villager As compared with the last 
Census, these as well as the Admiiustrati\e Divisions show' hardlj any vaiia- 
tion In Devikulam, however, the increase in the numboi of Milages has 
reduced the mean area fioni 28 5 to 9 5 square miles 

The population pai village avenages 813, oi 101 moie than at the 
preceding Census Tnis mean is exceeded by 62 in the Western Natural 
DiMSion, but 13 more than that of the Eastern DiMsion b}- 68 The District 
figures run mcr a 3er3' wide range The avei.age is lowostintho Padma- 
nabhapuram Division — 357, it rises to 619 m Devikulam and to 910 m 
Quilon In the Trivandrum and Kotta} am Divisions, the inhabitants per 
Village numbai 1,077 and 1,131 rcspectiveh’ 


20 Of the total lunl popalatio i, 123 in a thousand reside m villages 
containing inhabitants under 600, and 55G in those wnth 
djissifioa population of between 600 and 2,000 The next group, 
2,000 — 6,000, takes in 282 persons, while tliose’ who live 
in villages of the highest grade with a population of 6,000 and ovoi, lo- 
present the remaining A comnauson with the pioportions at the pieccdmg 
Census shows that the smalloi ones have lost as heavily as the laigei 
have gamed In 1901 there were, in the lowest groun, 3G persons more than 
now During the decade, these quitted that grade an 1 passed to the one 
above it Donbhug the nu ub‘'r there .anl taking sev'o i moie, th '' 3 ’' movol 
on anl stiengthciied the Milages m the tw o hig lest groups by 59 and 2) 
lespeotively Both the Natural Divisions share -this feature iii legard to the 
Rive of villages, but it is moie marked in the Wcstoi n Division than in the 
Eastern Then, as uo.v, the lowest gioups in the lattci Division take a eom- 
piiatively largci percciitago of those found outside its towns than the coi- 
icsponding groups m the othei, the position being lev eised m legard lo v il- 
lages belonging to the other two gioups 


The Administrative Divisions show striking vaiiations in the distri- 
bution of then respective luial populations among the several giades At 
either end, the villages of the Quilon Division stand widest apait m the pi o- 
portions of their populations, as there nie, out of a total ot one thousand, only 
mne persons in the group 5,000 and ovci as agamst 111 n that undci 500, 
while, m the Kotlaymu Division, the numheis approach most closel}', bemg 
respectively 79 and 73 The distiibution is faiily unifoim in the Devikulam 
Division As compared one with anothei, Padmanabhapmam with 345 pei 
imllo takes the first place m the lowest gioup, Quilon with G64 peisous heads 
the list m the next highei one, 500 — 2,000, but gives way to Tiivandrum 
(379) followed by Kottayam (378) in the giade above it Devikulam has the 
highest numbei of mhahitauts, 148, m the biggest gioup — 5,000 and ovei 
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21 The growth of TQlAgee dnrmg the decade may be ganged by com 
Orowu •! Tiiu<^ pt^rhig the number m each populatton groop with that 
in the correepondhig group In 1001 Though the com 
pariaon la affected to soina extent by the Tanallon m the total number of ril 
^i* Census it is seen, after full allowance la TwitdA for the difference, 
that, with the advance in population, Tfllagee tbM came under the lowest groups 
^ ten years ago have largely moved into 

the higher onta. The marginal etite- 
ment which lummailKi the figures for 
the State as a whole shows that the 
better class of Tillages bat greatly in 
creased dunog the past decennhim, that 
Tillages of between 2,000 and BfiOO 
inhabitants have advanced by one and a 
half times, tboso in the next higher 
grade 6,000 — 10i,000 have Increased 
by two and a half times, and that there 
It, at this Census, one Tillage with over 10^000 inhabitants against none in 1001 
22. Proximity la the oorretatiye ofareality and gives the mean dist 
i_i ance between vfllage and village on the soppositlon of a 

uniform distribution over the entire country* This has 
slightly decreased from 1 oO miles m 1001 to 1 40 at this Census Both 
the Nstoral Bindoos sharo the decrease tbe proximity in the Western Bin 
alon being one mile and la the Eastern 1‘io agamst I'OO and 1*01 miles 
retpedlvely at the preoedmg Census. Tbe Adminfstiatlve Bivlslons ahow 
TuiaUoiu from Census to Census, except in Eottayam whore the distance be<' 
tween one village and another has contmoed at 1*07 miles. !□ Tnvandrmn, it 
has decreased from 1 47 to 1 46 miles whde In QuDon U has gone up from 1 51 
miles to 1 52 and In Padmanahhapnrani from 0^8 of a mile to 0*70 The 
greatest variation is found in riie Bevikalam BiTision where for reasons 
already explained, the distance between vfllago and village has declined 
to d'31 milca. 

23 There are la all 427 paLutbls with an average area of 17*78 squaro 
miles and on arorago popolation of 8,030 souls. In 193 
Pakatu luuvuo*. p^ntbls, the Dumber of inhabitants varies from 5,000 to 
lO/XJO, and in 110 It is over lOOOa These together form 73 per cent of the 
total number and take in os much as 00 per cent of the entire poiralatlon of the 
Btate. Tbe gro u p, 2/XX>— 5p00 contolDs 80 pokulhls and 0 per cent of tbe 
total number of lohsbitants. Pakuthls of Ibo lowest grade i with a popu 
Ution nuder 500 are only six in nnmbor — one In the QuHon BivUlon and 
tbe remaining in Beviknlam 

Houses and House-Room 

2J Bwelling houses iu Travancorc are usually situated witliln fenced 
or mud walled enclosures, and lie generally covered In 
tbe danlery of tbe plantain. In EboncoUab and in 

U ({ a Ukea to rrp-fifPS the dMance between TiJbee srkl i JU.,4 tad m thn 
camber of n!b;es to 100 apors bdIo tbe f ormu la fgc dricnnlolxig the nlje ( 
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South Tiavancoro, ^\^th (lion collcdeil Mlhipc^’, Ito\\c\ci, the lioimcB me 
nrr\ngcd in cieh being ^ciniatcd fioin its noighboni on either side 

b\ a common w ill This diiToicnco in the disposition of houses notwilh- 
standiug, no di(hcuU\ is e\pci icnccd in distinguishing a house, which is 
oasih undcistood .is the lesideuce of a joint commensal faiiiilx A de- 
linitioii max, therefore cxen seem siipeilluoiis ] 3 iit to jiioxido a corrcit 
return tint xxould scixc is areliiblo bisis .uid guide in the cnuineration of 
the resident population, the house xx is dehned, Ihcdehnilion heing the saiiic 
as that at the Census of I'lOl 


‘ A house IS the dxxelliiig pi ice of one oi more families xx ilh then 
rcstdent scrx int'', haxnig a sepuate priiuipal entianco from (he common 
wax 

I Tlie c iintinn xx“ix IS im* n<s.f":'anlx n publiL xxax Thus poix~uUs' godoxxns 
m (be coin]'x incK of Iir^i lunisis, nnd Ff'pinto houses sitinted m ono 
fotnivuintl xxhiJi Inxe genenilK no k |Mrite eiitrim t s from (he jml)li( 
xxnx but Inxe Fi'psnte tai'iTiees fiom n ( uimuin xxii\ oi xnid, bbuiitl 
be tr^a'ol ns distuiot hmisi 

u If tx 0 or .-riwri' I fwmlu-' xx bo do not tsk-'llitii me its (( ^jetber, lixo 
in diffi rent . of tti. sann' b >u i tin ibfft u nt loom-, xxill not In 
tiK<u a, •• pirilt br>u-e , bul onls jis um' Inuisi 

m l\ 1 o- nn'c <bs‘mci ti i' contiiuouA bnddm^H 1) loni'ing to ibe 'simoo.xmr 
b il let. to difft r. lU fsimlie xx ill be inkt n ns difu ri nt limisc'- 

i\ I uls, bO'iMlxI" disjun nncs and sumlin institutions whiub tompnse stxci if 
dc'aebc I b nldmg-t sin iM be eii'c’e 1 onlx ns tme bo.ise " 


The proportionate miurc of the increase m the nimihoi of liouscs 
in refcroiuc to the groxxth of population, the agi cement lictw con the Jigurcs 
for (ho list (xxo Censuses ind the general uniforiiiily ni the mimbci of jiorsoiis. 
per lunisc in the '^excral Dixisiona, (cstifi (o the case and accuracy widi 
xxhuh (he dclinilion has been underfitood and applied 


Yaluo of the return 


\pirt from facilitating the Coiisns oporalioiiR, a return of houses 
has not (hat st ilistical xaluc xxhicli is associated xxith it in 
the West There, it is niiliscd to guigo the extent of 
oxcr-trowding,a s imtarx problem of dnil} -merensmg (ompIcMtx’, and the defini- 
tion of lumsc almost xarics from tounlry to toimtri ‘In England and America, 
the slriictnre or the hiiildmg is the criterion, m Scotland the manner of 
its occup ition and 111 brain c its site ’ llcic, a lioiise, wliatoxci its stiiicliiio 
and howexer situated or otciijiicd, is more a social unit, and the question 
of oxci'croxxdmg iii the sense of co-occupation hx momlicis c\li ancons to tho 
family does not gciicially arise The joint f miily cither cxjundsoxci tho 
addition il 'pace tliat m ij he pioxidcd, oi hrenks up with the icsiilt that llic 
diasociatrd milts ( 1 c to iicxx ac < omiiiodation and lipcomc the centicB of nexv 
families 


Among (he ^f inini iKl at.lxom 11 nidus, the fimily ib m.iti inrchal, 
t c , traces its descent fiom a common ancestreRs The Uixxad, is llio family 
IS called, c onsisLs of brothel s and sistcis and the dcBCcndanls of the latter 
along the female line 'J’hc cl lest male member, c.allcd tho kainuaxan, 
manages tlictaixxad In such a sy stem, the wives and chilclion of the malo 
membeis haxe no jil ’c o Tt mij hajipcn, hoxxcxoi, that a kaianavan may- 
be .allowed to bring in Ins w fo and cliilclrcn to lixo m tlie tarwacl, but tlun 
IS not ncccssaij , uoi luxe tbcBC .uiy 1 '•gal i talus m tho family 'fhc male 
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uifiinbers wbo mamed aaoally viait their vivea in the bouse* o! the 
latter ‘Wben, hoffever under modern condition*, they feel oMe and InoJmed 
to anpport tbemselTe* lirlng apart from the tonrad, they fettle with then 
wive* in house# of their own. In thi# way the patting np of fepirate home* 
fttead* receive# a ftmialn*. Bnt the tarwad, as such, is ^lit np only when a 
partition takes place with the consent of all the memben. Among the 
AlaikalAyom Hindus, the joint family does not generally continne amgle 
after the IHe-time of the parent more especiallv the male parent On the 
death of the father the eons divide end go to live in aeporato hooses with 
their wives and children, the mother residing with one of the sons in the 
original household- The anmarried tons, If any usually live with the mother 
Tn regard to the '\aiopOtjrl Brahmona, Itowever the eldest son alone marries, 
the other eon* living with bun id the family The Syrian Chnstlans who 
form the ball of the ChristtaD popnlatiou resemble generally the 
tftyom Hlndos m the matter of separate boosing 


If occnpied honses, therefore vary freon decade to decade it may in 
the cironmitance# above mentioned, be talen to indicate in some degree the 
extent to which new fanulies go mto aoparate homeflteods. This may be doe, 
aa jost atated to break op m tho crlgioal familv or to the ability and incU* 
notion of itsmembera to set np new houses. Bat the statiiti^ by them 
selves, do not help m measuring oaoUy the extent of either factor 


20 . 


The total number of bouses occupied at tho Census wus CG3453 — 
tho Western Naturol Division returaing 870,3)1 booses or 
57 3 per cent and tho Bastem 283,503 or per cent, 
tho ratio bemg almost tho samo as at the 1001 Oensns. 


Of tho Admloiftntive Divisions, Qaikm contains the largest somher 
— 280 300 houses or SStl per cent of the lotah The Eollayazn Dlrisloa is 
less by only 124109 houses — a differenco which with an addition of 14 U CiFts 
tho total accommodation in the smallest boused Division of Deviltdam 


As at the last Oensns Shciiallny with 3^/,531 boose# stands first In 
tho lisL TinivaUa which come* next with 82491 bouses, ban exchanged place 
with Nejy-attinksra which stood second at the 1001 enumeration Tho 
Kiuallest number of honses i* found in tho taioks of Tovala f7 i7d) Todupuzha 
(7,835) ond Devilnlam WOI) In two talol* more the number is below 
lOWO and in ten others, it b between 10000—^000 Of tho 18 taluk* 
winch contain above 20(X)0 booses only three return numbers exceeding 
TO^KX) On an avernge there ore 'X)/)9o bouses per taluk. 

27 As compared with tho number of bouses at tho 1001 Census tho 
total now relumed si ow# an excess of h24J5-l or l-l'O per 
A\hllc during tlw Isst twenty yesr# tho increaw 
In acronimodation ha do^ly followed tho growth in 
impulatioo the (lidercnre between tie t«o variations which stood st 3 per 
n nU at the elO'C ot the first dcccnmum Iffl# natrerwed to 2 per cent at the end 
ixf tlrti second— the ratio** at the tcnst^H^s of 1001 and 1911 being respcclirely 
1_4 ajx) 14 « p*r cent. In regard to houv* and 15 4 and 1C per cent in 
n sp^f t of popntatinn Tlio ncreaso in the housing acconirnodatloii h. thus 
g me ahead t ' tin? poptilation in rca*^? 

In the Adnnnl IratiTc Din urn. the pereen.age» of mertase lory 
fr rtu C" 7 in DcTikiibiii at the one end I llm 1.,’man.n htf ram ot the 
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other In these and m the Kottayain Division, the ratios coriespond with 
their respective population grow tbs, while a divergence is observed in regard 
to the other tw 0 Divisions But v hen compared with the ratios at the 1901 
enumeration, the Divisions re-arrange themselves, so that while Quilon and 
iTrivandrum maintain almost the same relation from Census to Census, Pad- 
manabhapuram and Kottayam have made up the difference between the rates 
of increase in houses and m population that obtained at the preceding Census 

This feature will he seen to bo veil brought out if the figures are 
examined by Natural Dnisions Though they divide among themsehes, 
almost equally, the total addition of 82,264 houses, the proportional variation 
since 1901 is, m the ‘Western Di\ ision, only three fourths of that in tho other 

While tho former has kept up the re- 
lation found a decade ago between the 
ratio3’'of increase m houses as veil os 
m inhabitants, tho Eastern Division has 
bridged over all difference and gone even 
further It may be observed here that the 
intensity of land culture and the general non-availability of waste areas in 
the taluks of tho littoral bait dimmish the facilities for extending accommo- 
dation, whenever and vherever required. Morco\er, the situation of houses 
vithin gardens enables the population concerned to find all tho accommodation 
required V itliin their enclosures In tho interior tracts, however, v here tho 
development is not complete, tho factors that tend to the growth of houses 
have scope for unfettered play This aspect vill bo clear if the figures for the 
component taluks are taken up and compared While, m the comparatively 
un-opened tracts of the taluks in the interior, houses have risen everywhere 
along with the population increase, m tho sea-board taluks on the other hand, 
accommodation has been expanding vithin narrow confines To take six 
typical taluks from each DiMsion, Kunnatnad, Slinachil, Kottayam, Chan- 
ganachcry, Kunnattur and Pattaiiapuram show an advance in tho number of 
houses pan with population , but in the taluks of Trivandrum, Chira- 
3 ’mkil, Karunagapalli, Kartikapalli, ShertalKy and Mavelikara within tho lit- 
toral area, the mcrease 'in houses does not appear to have kept pace. 

28 There are on an average five persons to a house — the same as at 
„ the 1901 Census The Division figures, however, show 

HooBO-room mi i ° \ ’ 

some a anations The lowest average (4 0) is in the Pad- 
manabhapuram DiMsion and probably bespeaks a rcadmess there on the part 
of married couples to set up independent establishments. The highest average 
of 6 4 in Trivandrum is traceable to the large increase m population and the 
greater share of children in the family composition, the pioportion of children 
under ten to its total population being 27 0 and higher than m any other 
Division The high averages in the Quilon a id Kottayam Divisions— 6 2 and 
6 1 — may be attributed to the greater living together of tho grown-up mem- 
bers within the family, which fer sp is, generally speaking, more aflluent and 
old-worldly than in other Divisions and is not so leadily liable to fissions and 
detachments, so far as they may be traced to the peacelessness of want and to 
the separatist tendencies of the modem day An examination of the figures 
for married females in relation to the number of houses throw some light on 
this pomt The number of houses per one bundled of married females aged 
15 and over vanes from 9G and 93 m the Quilon and Kottryam Divisions to 
99 m Trivandrum and to 101 m Padmanabhaparam These figuies, however, 
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have only an approximate Ttlne and ahonld not be regarded oi eihanatively 
explaining the vanationa m bonse-room. 

20 On on average there are 87 hoosei on every aqoare mUe o/ for 
tmtij variationa m the Is atnnU and Adminktratlro 

Divmona generally follow tboae of population denaity 
deoreaaing from weat to eaat in the eaae of the former and from aoutb to 
north in regard to the latter Bmce the 1001 Oenaua, eleven hooact have 
been added to a agnare mile and give a percentage Increeae of 14 Tbia 
increase ia ahared by all the Adminlatrative Bivisiona but the ratioa vary 
from 11 per cent in Padmanabhapuram to 67 per cent In DevikulanL Ilwell 
inga are most crowded In the fonner Dmaion, being 142 to the square mile 
and least in the latter — 11 


The denaity of houaea in the 'Weftem Nalnml Ihvitlon Is over four 
tunes as great as in t he Eastern — 203 against 40 Though the actual addi 
bon smee the preeedmg enomeratlon has been great in the littoral area, being 
28 agaiuat 7 the percentage of Increase baa been lea* — 12 against 17 in the 
anb-montaoe tracts. 

80 The diatance from house to house is 202 yards for the State as 
rf iMMM ® ▼hole and baa decreased by 14 yards lince 1001 The 
FMxUmttj mtan diftance in tbe Eastern Division is over twke a« 

great as in the Weatern — 269 against 131 yaida. Houiet are moat closely 
situated in the Fadatanabhapuram Dlvialon where tbe preoimity is ICS yorda, 
while they are widest apart in Bevikalam with 676 yar^ 
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■SuBSiDiAEY Table i. — A Density, Water Supply and Orops, 



MnATTltoNBITg 

PHEOBjrrAOB OF IbiAC Abba 

PEEamSTAGB TO OULTIVABLB 
ABBA OF 

DIYKIONB 

PBB BQOABB 

mim 

Oultlvalde 

Net-cnltlYated 

Net-oultiyated. 

Double Cropped 

1 

3 

8 

4 

6 

6 

STATE 

4S2 

61 23 

45 43 

74 19 

7 44 

I. PADJIANABHAPORAM 

703 

66 87 

64 43 

98 38 

3181 

H. TBIVANDBUil 

663 

78 64 

46 03 

f\ 

62 69 

13 98 

m. QUILON 

481 

63 67 

88 01 

70 82 

10 44 

.pV KOTTAYAil 

491 

64 70 

66 63 

86 80 

118 1 

V IIBVIKOIiASI 

66 

71 86 

28 28 

83 83 

) 

1 

1 

A Western Natural Dlvisloa 

1,081 

79 58 

72 77 

91 45 

1 

11 67 1 

B Eastern Natural Division 

2 B 2 

54 SO 

3S 41 

64 96 

5 18 1 


SuBBipxABY Table I — Density, Water Supply .and Orops 


... 





^ fi 

n i ^ 


PBaaBHTAaB of 


PebGBNTAQB of qUMVATBD ABBA UNIXBB | 


|OBOaS<3ULXI- 

KoBilAL 





DIVISIONS 

VATBD ABBA 

T?.ttWPAL.T. 






YrmoBisi^ 


Eioe 

Pnlmw 

O^ier c 

-Misoella- 


OAXBD 




Trees 

neons 

1 

7 

P 

0 

i 

10 


,18 1 

STATE 

17 SO 

^4 82 

^9 39 

6 64 


.^204 

I padhanabhapubam: 

11449 

86 26 

33 80 

,.6 76 

,619 

-66 36 ; 

n TmVANDIlUlI 

18 66 

68 09 

31 39 

708 

^69 

69 96 

in quHjON 

J.8 63 

84 93 

84 34 

8 30 

A 61 

66 05 

IV KOTTAYAII 

18 46 

102 33 

81 88 

694 

1 86 

60 83 

' Y DEV1KULA3I 

181 

301 98 

668 


03 

V 

f4 86 i 

1 

4 Western Natural Division 

33 08 

72 77 

^2 72 

jp 19 

2 39 

54 70 

B Eastern Natural Division 

j 12 34 

95 45 

26 88 

2 98 

1 58 

68 56 


Noth — The perosnfaigea emboaieiJ In this Table under tiha Boyeral oolunans exeept 3 & 8 are oalonlated upon p^rtloular* 
reoordad In the next Table I — B 

3 The heading (MiBoallaaeoas) In column 13 Inoludee the dry grains grown In the country and oH theother garden, 
products not included in columns 10 and 11 

8 By gross area in column 7 is meant the net area plus the area which is double cropped. 


rrTT- 
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DIBTBIBUTIOK OF POPtJLlTIOir 


U KMC^atB 

IT U*T*te» 

1* TTimlk 

•3 

t1 ntiBiy 

a. T «n~ 

•L ra>m»p 


(T y TMtVfQda 
#1 To4»ioil« 



. »*1 lli^ ^ Ujt*. I otu tree ry . 

u. VnWrl i^rr..T, 4j^ U j. (»- 7^^ ' 

» rOr VcwnlJ^IW 

tUnl^Cctea t 


r»nl*^V7 Brulovt I 

” r«** f< li* r»^ hoK Tw 

orw-t Lmrra »,»ii ^ Tti 



I <«htTa(^ 
fMfvrtn ««b 
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Water-supply and Crops 


Normal rainfall 

1 

S 

M 

eS 

O 

•e 

CJocoanut 

Arcka 

NUMl 

Jack 

JEB OP Tree 

Palmyra 

5. 

Tamarmd. 

n 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

33 65 

19 2 

8,409 

2,090 I 

838 1 

1 01 075 

2 857 

32 95 

47 2 

107,848 

llo 



4 

30 97 

73 0 

284,814 

4,047 

24,098 

717,182 

62,017 

60 61 

60 0 

144,878 

99,586 

34,885 

850,119 

20,717 

28 21 

681 

282,148 

144,731 

48,050 

486,198 


65 47 

142 3 

724,274 

356 720 

104,702 

70,287 


64 41 

46 6 

426,061 

140,276 

40,472 



86 96 

48 5 

116,894 

140,896 

27,333 



66 54 

68-2 

878,682 

113 642 

87,026 



89 76 

72 0 

200,970 

109,074 

61 205 



90 79 

427 

63,888 

159,833 

48,626 



32 81 

811 

82,602 

4,132 

1,028 

40,886 

8,675 

89 00 

73 3 

634,279 

218,888 

35,183 



84 03 

74 2 

280,712 

203 410 

51,102 



74 03 

41 4 

1,017,203 

448,681 

81,201 



60-90 

216 

632,991 

274,091 

19,619 



100 73 

009 

642,340 

627,894 

67,003 



95 58 

102 3 

293,0-20 

686,210 

77,403 



87 42 

900 

428,972 

671,205 

88,066 



101 91 

19 6 

011,464 

122,860 

9,272 



78 02 

60 4 

1,470,469 

164,769 

13,880 



84 91 

64 1 

886,601 

141,261 

33,221 



103 41 

71 1 

170,020 

166 201 

69,003 



118 8C 

• 996 

I 896,828 

826 240 

62,491 



109 46 

1 866 

; 811,481 

261,621 

46,960 



189 •2C 

) 116-2 

I 895,286 

634,621 

77,482 



118 8; 

1 162 £ 

) 189,306 

081 880 

109,930 



185 -OC 

i 74 S 

1 68,656 

237,268 

80,842 



67-2] 

i e3-£ 

) 81,182 

177,748 

60,248 



63 li 

i 61 1 

5 96,674 

208,201 

53 236 



116 8t 

5 261 

0 608,387 

171,228 

19,791 




1 ■ 

4 9 

201 

699 



201 91 

3 101 ( 

0 






Vn nnal 


18 

1,287 

1011 ti52 

177,076 
26,880 
81 007 


Mango 


19 

766 

f,700 

71,480 

49,958 


I 

p 

!zi 


1,925 


4 

5 
C 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
26 
26 

27 

28 
29 
80 

31 

32 

33 


IJepartment 

palmjfa, tainaniid, pnnnai and mango, are largely cnltivatei in Eonth Travancore As all theGe trees are taxed nnder 


has been done m regard to the fourteen toluhs m ■whieh the eloTcaa tomiE of the State he and the rural densities are given m 
€ in Peermade, 2 In Alangad and 5 in Devikulam In calculnting the densities of these taluhe, the area and population 
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SuBSEDURT Tjlblb If — I?ti/niuhon of (ht Popuiahon 


1 Mj::n ^jrrm *, khviatto 


Dmsicroi juo) 

TALUIB. 

t^ix»ua. 

1X0—300 

100-oa 



It]f<dB0e. 

Ax«u 

IViaWn 

Sxm. 

IVifvUlia 

1 

• 

a 




1 

STATE 

jjtrj0 

Jf0ltS 

ur*s 

3U.341 

urn 

343,394 
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$u 

uu 
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»«* 

T» 
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lu-oo 
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UH 

lot 

1 Tcmb 

1 
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- 

113 00 

fMoe 
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I 

- 

II rarTAWDetJM 



no-rr 

•S.14T 






Uil 

life 



A K*77kt<ului 

T Tnnokra 
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0 m 

~ 


f Oork^^ 





ni yCTLOT 


un.tin 


33.303 

tnacj 

M,eS9 


nil 
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l« 

MX 

r« 

tn 

10 CoMrtfetn 

USfft 




Kun 

0KO 

U 

11 Q«k« 

11 KOBhA/ 

11 XOTBprCU 

it' 


1911 




11 ^^tcmat 

fa ST 

IJf uo 





to 







i\ laTTniM 

•91-01 

31.03 

4T3-3I 

U«.3«3 

t33-«9 

113 ra 


i« m 

$V 

ai.17 

u-u 

11*7 

Wrt 

11 Kk-t«0»r 

U. V Ui« 

Jl XAUf*a 

19 UjT^>a 

17 WiTMT^adk* 

17 kuuaJ 

*) 

U I tfV 

ecioi 

• tjn 

fTJfl 

ja< ru 


111 c» 

r PtvirvLiH 

1.134 U 

et va 




1 


lOftO 

WtC 




i 

1) rvT>taU« 

D 1 ■«n_>W 

<nu 

(O-a 

111 
tf 101 



" 

I 







1 

1 

B.~Cjnt*rm tittm! Dhhtmm 

t Hri9 

30919* 
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Ht it! 
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classified acccrding to Density 


PER SQUARE MILE OP 


450-600 

600—750 

750- 

-900 

1 

900- 

-1050 

Area 

Population 

Area 

Population 

Area 

Population 

Area 

Population 

8 

9 

10 

' 11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

480 18 

246,472 

444 13 

299,060 

60613 

497,954 

434 49 

422,512 

6 33 

7 19 

5 85 

873 

7 98 

14 68 

5 73 

18 32 

169-00 

76,211 

137*00. 

90,680 





37 67 

17 72 

83 35 

31 08 





169 00 

76,211 

187 00 

90,690 

233 35 

178,703 

146 67 

136,877 





27 67 

32 03 

17 38 

24 36 





233 85 

178,703 

146 67 

125, m 

171 49 

91,390 


, 



287 92 

286,636 

6 60 

7 41 





1123 

23 24 

171 49 

91,890 





172 18 
116 74 

178 768 
112,807 

139 89 

78,671 

307 13 

203,380 

372 73 

319,261 



6 0S 

6 93 

13 25 

18 29 

16 08 

28 03 



139 69 

78,871 

172 84 
134 29 

112,189 

96,241 

189 66 
106 89 

119 824 
90 591 







127 84 

103,836 





137 00 

90,680 

372 90 

298,527 

434 49 

422,512 



7 50 

4 59 

SO 40 

15 11 

S3 77 

21 38 

480 18 

246,472 

30713 

208,380 

233 23 

199,427 



1 8 33 

16 97 

533 

14 34 

4 05 

13 73 




1050 and over 


Aren 

16 

883 27 
11 63 

192-00 

31 32 


94 00 
93 00 


07-26 

11 54 

97 26 

422 09 

16 46 

147 41 

88 99 
74 26 
111 43 


171 92 

7 41 
118 08 


53 89 


883 27 

48 33 


Population 

17 

1,164,435 

33 V6 

228,693 

S3 18 


104,910 

123,783 


165,138 

37 81 

155,188 

643,616 
44 07 

163,798 

137,420 
111,570 
180 728 


237,038 

30 81 
156 680 


80 503 


1,164,435 

58 93 


of eaoli dcniity group bear to the reepeotivo totals 
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SoBaiDLinT Table 11_L — Dtsiribuiton of ihe Population 
heticftn Totcntand Vtlla'^ 
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CrMMiA* tWr 


HncaEX TVk KA 
mui nrcunoi 
ua Ri Tom vr 
mrUTvnoi 

F" 

:Tm:>mvTUT» 
nnuTua ebih 
nn 

r«ri Li MX » 

Utd. 

*“ 

T^n 

1 

1 

1 

nox 

4M 

loort 

to 

30 000 

1000 

to 

10,000 

VtJm 

ACOO 

a,cca 

mi 

LOOO 

Acoo 

•00 

to 

•iOO 
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Subsidiary Table V — Towns Classified hy Population 




3 


Iscsese per ce\t n» the 

I^CEEASE FEB CEST I'C 


a 

H 

roPUIiATIO'^ OF Tow^ AS 

ImBA^ POPULATIO'x 


o 

§ 


CLASSIFIED AT PEBVIOUB 

OF EACH CLABa mo^I 


W 

P 

2 


CEjraus 


1881 TO 1911 


fa 

a 

3 







o 

< 







CLAS OF !rOWN 

§3 , 

B 

o 

H 

O 

H 

II 

S 5 

p p 

fa 00 
o M 

p 

1901 

to 

1891 

to 

1831 

to 

(Q 

O S 

§ 

o ■= c c a 

5 “88" 
.S-3 S.S-S 


§ a 

Is 

iZirt 

1911 

1901 

1891 

a 

2-i 

oS ? 3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ToTiL, 

It 

too 

942 

+ 8 9 

+ 62 2 

— 20 0 

40 6 

■40 6 




9 6 



41 7 

41 7 

I — 100,000 and over 









II —50,000—100,000 

1 

30 0 

903 

+ 0 8 





III —20,000— 60,000 

2 

23*2 

989 

+ 9 6 

+ 68 5 

- 24 3 

+ 83 3 

17 0 




81 



+ 32 2 

181 

!%’■ —10,000— 20,000 

6 

35 6 

966 

+ 7 6 

+ 661 

- 18 7 

+ 642 

+ 6 9 




10 8 



+ 59 1 

+ 118 

V — 6,000— 10,000 

2 

6*6 

960 

+ 92 

+ 681 

+ 10 7 

+ 808 


VI -Under 5,000 

1 

1 3 

840 







Note — Figures m Roman italios mdicato the lanatixm for the 1901 area 


Subsidiary Table YI — Persons per house and houses pei square mile 




AvERAQE KUIIBEB OP PER33K3 PER HDUBB 

Average mdibeb of houses j 

FEE SQUARE SOLE 


DIVISIONS 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1911 

1910 

1891 

1881 


a 

2 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 


STATE . 

S 17 

S 08 

4 9S 

4 87 

67 

76 

68 

65 

I 

Padmanahhapuram 

4 93 

489 

4 69 

4 58 

142 

128 

122 

125 

n 

Tnvandrum 

54S 

6 21 

6 01 

4 96 

121 

104 

89 

84 

in 

Quilon 

6 21 

603 

4 97 

487 

92 

82 

75 

69 

IV 

Kottaynm 

6-08 

603 

499 

4 93 

97 

65 

73 

71 

V 

Deviknlam 

6 07 

BIO 

6 49 

680 


6 

4 

8 

A 

Western Natural 










Dhlstoa 

S 20 

8 04 

4 88 

4 78 

208 

18S 

168 

162 

B 

Eastern Natural 










Dh Islon 

S 12 

5 13 

S 04 

SOD 

49 

42 

36 

34 


Note — Tho figures for the throe prcccduig Censuses arc calcula*e3 mth raercnce to prc<^t areas and vriD, tfccrelorc, 
dillcr from those recorded in previous reports. 
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SuBSiDiARi Table IX — Arcahty and proximity of Villages and Houses 




VlLLAOnS 



HOUSES 


DIVISION’S 

XnrkUTi IS 
frJLJmC WILIJ 

ProilMlTY I . 
MtLra 

AnriMTT I { 

Acnns 

I*noxiMm IS 
\AUD3 


lOU 

I'XIl 

1911 

1001 

1911 

1001 

1011 

1901 

1 

3 

3 

4 

0 

G 

7 

8 

0 

STATE 

1 01 

I 9S 

I 4P 

I SO 

7 33 

8 37 

202 42 

216 38 

PaSmanahhapatatn 

OSl 

0 53 

070 

0-78 

4 50 

500 

158 00 

ICC 97 

Tnrandrara 

161 

1 89 

1 15 

1 <7 

5-39 

0 17 

171 91 

185 82 

Qailea 

1 OS 

107 

1 51 

151 

GDI 

760 

197 08 

203 EC 

Ko'laTMa 

3 <1 

3 la 

1 07 

107 

C 03 

7 55 

101 43 

205 50 

Drtttatam 

050 

33 51 

3 31 

9 01 

CO 43 

03 00 

078 19 

747 01 

Western S'eturat 
Di\ Islon 

oet 

0S5 

100 

0-99 

803 

3 40 

131 37 

130 13 

Eesiem Sataral 
Dl\ Islon 

310 

3 35 

160 

1 01 

13 01 

15 18 

209 01 

201 Cl 


—Tie CguKS fe- IWl rcjtrcecat a<3]aetmcals W'L for change of area. 


SuBsiDiABY Table X — jRclurn of hrtJis and deaths in certain 
Mumctpalthcs for period 1900 — '01 to 1900 — '10> 





TVjtae. *: 

mnnnor 

Krancn rrn ersT or 
roi ULATioN or 1001 or 

EXCESS (+) 
on DEFI 


JtU>*ICirALlTIE3 

roruTJi' 

TION 





OIENCI {-} 
OF mUTHS 








0\TU 

DLATUS. 




Bltlb*. 

IXalht 

Btrllis 

lOcftthg 



1 

3 

0 

4 


0 

7 

1 

NAGERCOIL 

25,762 

8,159 

0,315 

01 0 

24*0 

+ 1,808 

2 

TBIVAKDRUII 

57,883 

14,023 

14,810 

25 8 

25 5 

- IOC 

3 

QDILOH 

15,091 

4,075 

0,590 

2D 8 

23 5 

+ 1,146 

4 

ALLEPPEY 

21,018 

4,031 

0,078 

18 8 

20 8 

- 1.007 

5 

KOTTAYAII 

17,553 

5,590 

0,970 

01 D 

22 0 

+ 1,030 




Diagram showing the density of population in Travancoro and other States and Pvovinccs (1011) 

Each n'pri •mn I a 10 jur^ont 
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CILVPTEB n. 


MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

(TAnun iJ) 


Preliminary Discussion 


31 Vicxsctl iis the tost of a people’s Mlalitj , tins clmptci entitled ‘ Move- 
Ecope oi the niontof Population’ is the most important Tlio one just closed 

chapter dwclt Oil tlic population as it stood on the daj of the Census? 

and coAcred, therefore, onh its static aspect Hero will he considered the popu- 
lation m motion as it were, f c, m Us relation to what it was ten j cars ago and 
the circumstances which haAC brought about the change. 


32. The actual population returned at each of the last Iiac Censuses, to- 
gcllior with the iiUor-ccnsal Aariations for the Stale as a 
KeferenM^o •uu- component AdministratiAc and Natural 

DiAisions, is given m Imperial Table II Provincial T.ablc 
II contains Similar information for taluks The statistics arc reduced to propoi- 
tions and shown in the following Subsidiarj Tables 

Suhsuhary Table 1 — Showing Aariation in relation to density since IST; 

Suhsuharij Talk 11 — Showing Aanalion m natural population 

Hiih^uharij Talk III — Comparing a anation in the natural and actual popu- 
lation AAith that indicated bj the Altai statistics returns 


Subsuhaii/ Table IV — ShoAAing actual and propoitional a. anation bj t links 
ckassified according to density 

SiK additional Tables are also annexed, embodj mg the information uti- 
lised m discussing the subject-matter of the chapter, and these A\ill be lefcrrcd to as 
they are dealt Avitb. 

A diagram is appended A\hich compaios tlie population of each Division as 
actually returned at the five Censuses of 1870, 1881, 1891, 1001 and 1911, A map 
IS also aunc:^ed showing the Aariation, dui mg the last decade, m the taluks com- 
yirised m tho tAVO Natural Dia isioug, 

33. It has already been remarked that, m Us present dimensions, the State 
IS comparatively modem, lu regard to tho extent to Aihicli 
T^rancoro inhabited in former times, no authentic statement 

can bo made. But to one familiar Avith tho country in all 
its parts, tho impression can hardly fail to bo strong that, while civil stations 
or the towms of to-day have had a largo accession of strength, tho rural paits 
including the jungle tracts Avere onco peopled in much greater measure than 
now. The long contmued political disquiet, from Avhich tho first steady gleam 
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of light WM nihered in hj tha nbtaentli oentnry uddad to indoitriftl ftnd agn- 
cultnral dcprearion, are Kiggwted m the pottobla canwi of popnlaiional rttro- 
gr anion wbarerar it did toko place. In respect of temples end ohnrchcs standing 
in sparselj populated localities, tradition about their baxlng belonged to large 
and rich oongregaboni teems supported by their vrealth and aancUty In BoQlh 
TraTonoore, there are instanoes of viUagea haring heen almost deserted within 
bring memory where, the original populetion first deolining what remained 
ehifted to the nearest prosperous town or Tillage, Cases have also ooourrodof 
the oouTersion of such villages into gardens and, under Irrigational iocflities, into 
wet lands, thus obliterating all traces of past history In the monnbainona tacts In the 
interior comprised within the taluks of Pattanapuram, Chengannur Ohanganachery 
ilinaohfl, Todupuxha, dc., the fact that sevaal ruined temples with la^ estates 
abound and thaA almost every peak and every grove has a name and aomeUmea 
a local rellgioui fame does not permit the belief that these tracts have remained 
unwedded to the hand of rnan since the begunung of time. Heference has been 
made to this point in the last ohapter In connection with the north-eastern DItIiksi 
of Devikalam. The evidences which the local officers have been able to collect 
ore aummazlaed in a Kote appended to this Gbapter Without going into the Bub’ 
}ect at any length which, it moat be oonfesaed, the materials to hand do not allow 
it may safely be stated that there have been large changes in the populatioual 
diatxibutiQu which once obtained. Under altered conditiona, however the natural 
tendency of all populations to Increase has been allowed to develop unchecked 
although their physical e ffid e n oy and atoying power it would sewn, have onder- 
gODO retrogrenlon with (he oomrae of Ume, 


84 In the aecoud decade of the last eentory was endertskee a pioneer 
^ ^ counting of the population, which gave a total of about nfne- 

t* mar*" hundred thouaai^ The sutaeqoeut attempts at eaumera 
Uon yielded varying results wUoh have been recorded m 
para 4 of (be IntfodncUon. To refer to the rales of growth as deduced from 
the figures as they are returned, it is seen that, In twenty yoara, the population 
increased by 41*3 per cent while, in (he next eighteen years, It went down by 1 4 
XfCt cent But In another twenty-one year*, the total number Increaied by 681. 
per cent so that by 1875, the year of the first regular Census, the population 
advanced more than two and a half times fnnu what it was about aUty years 
previously As pointed out la tbo lutrodoction, the flgurus on which these 
ratios are based most not be taken too seriously 


8v>. The results of tho past five enumcatkma and the ntes of increaao 
w . broucht about by them are iadicated In tho margin. Thera 

aCn«at«>taIaM Itm ° *' , « « , 

has been an advance In numbers from Ccoaus to Census, tbo 
incremental ratios being 8*0 0 5 15 4 aod ID’S respectively >to doubt, witli every 
Censua, a higher standard of accuracy was being 
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reached. But the increaae In 1001 was unprece- 
dented and whllo It threw the hTpothcais of over- 
enumerntioa wholly out of court It made It at 
the time alabonoos and difficult task to aacertala 
tbo real growth of population. In view to elf 
minato all artfficial errors that might have led 
to a fltllUoua swell enquiry was directed to the 


conditiona of public health daring tho two period*. 


1891—1901 and 1601— IWl and (o the other lactcrs which gcntnlly lend 
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An exammation of the Census statistics 
in the light of the results thus aiTived 
at, pomted to the inference that the actual 
proportional growth in the first of the 
decades was really larger, and that in the 
succeedmg one smaller, than appealed 
from the figures An adjustment made 
for the several Censuses gave the real rate 
of progress between 1891 and 1901 as 11 8 
per cent against 16 4 as pei the letiims. 
As the subject was then fully gone into, 

’ it need not be agam dealt with here The 
discussion m the present chapter may, 

, therefore, be mamly confined to the 
' fluctuation that has taken place dining 
the decennium just passed 

As will be gathered from the marginal 
abstract, the population of the State has, 
smee the Census of ten years ago, been 
added to by as many as 476,816 persons, 
the proportional mcrement bemg 16 2 
per cent The map reproduced m the 
margm describes the movement of popu- 
lation m the Administrative Divisions 
smee 1901 The growth of population 
revealed is remarkable and no justification 
IS needed for an enquiry mto the causes 
that have contributed to it. 


^Factors ro^olatlng 
variation 


36 Three factors go to produce a variation m population between one 
Census and another — 

(a) exclusion or mclusion of areas, 

(b) greater accuracy at one enumeration than at another, and 

(c) & real movement m the population 

The fiist element may be left out of account, as no area has been added to 
or taken away from the State durmg the decade under review, except 11 64 acres 
of land m Gothuruthu, Parur talu^ ceded to Cochin under an inter-statal 
arrangement In regard to the second factor, it is noted m the first place that the 
people of Travancore did not at any time show a distrust of their enumeration 
While their mcreasmg helpfulness facilitated the takmg of the Census, the degree 
of accuracy depended, of course, primarily upon the efiBciency of the agency einplo} ed 
and the effectiveness of the supervision exercised In the face of record results shovii 
at two successive enumerations, it is superfluous to entei upon a detailed statement 
on this pomt To assume that the present rate of mcrease which is as high as, if 
not slightly higher than, the one disclosed at the previous Census, is not all real 
and should be discounted to the degree to which the gam at that Census v as shown 
to deserve, would only be to push the question of the fluctuation mvolved o^ er a 
decade further back In other words, such an assumption only widens the gulf be- 
tiveen the 1891 and 1901 counts still further, and takes away even the modicum of 
improvement that may be taken to generally accompany each fresh enumeration in 
the earlier stages of the mstitution The arrangements made and the precautions 
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Uken to 1001 i^-ere tc cUborato and subjected to such dose pemmnl nperrkton, 
tiiSi wbit the 1911 Cenins need bo considered to hare done, vts to hsve kept op 
to the standard of effledenej then attained. It dcserret to bo recorded here that the 
rednctlon of the rilltge urea at the recent re-OTganicition, of the Bevenoo Depart 
mont and the entnating of the Rerenno itofl with the entire condart of the pre- 
It m i n a r y operations, made it possible to achieve that end with ease and effect In- 
creased aoonraoy of enumeration hot, fn these circumstances, ceased to be a factor 
o< imj striking importance. 

Tbere remains to be considered the third of the factors mentioned 
above aomelj a real movement In the population- The causes whwh bring 
this about ore broadlj dassed under three heads — historical, biological and socisL 
War and other political distorbinoeB ore taken to fliostrate the Influenco of 
htftorical cemsidaratiana on the growth or dedine of the people Whatever 
their valne when TraTancore, ti a political entity was in the formative mould 
about a ceutory and a half ago, they may nowbe summarily dismissed from conside 
ration Under the looond factor are ranged physical and mental vitaUty and the 
circumstances that bear on it. To the third are sppropnatod on tho one hand 
** the praotines of the people, amongst whioh may bo enumerated the age at, and 
the nniversallty of marriage, the oitent to which widowers and widows romnrry 
the preralenoe of abortion and Infanticide, and tbe degree of care and intelli 
genco with which ohildrea are nshered into life and bronght up, cspcoxally during 
Ihs critical first few months after birth and on the other the physical malenal 
or eiteraal factors which affect their longevity and feonndity such as famine 
changes in their general materol condition, disease and migration The biolo- 
gical and social factors, it may bo said, loueb one another at various points and 
their operation may be dealt with together In regard to some of the practices 
mentioned m tho iiuotatiaa just cited, it may be remarked at once that abortion 
is seldom beard of as prevalent in TravancKire and infantlade never The pivot of 
the tarwad and the chauneiof the hereditary descent of property the woman is 
prised beyond measure and the barbaitms methods of keeping down tho fsmily 
by doing away with the source of its existence aud expansion are absolutely 
repugnant to tho instincts, customs and traditions of tho population. If in regard 
to safe dellvcr> and tho healthy up-hringlng of children, any adverse olomont 
operates, it ii the lack of knowledge or ratbor the ways and means more than 
staid neglect. With the country generously provided with malemhy hospitals 
and trained midwivet, however fscOitics for safe births and tho proper core of 
infantile life are being widened. The number of midwives stationed by the 
Qovemmont in different parts of tho country was 14 in It was doabled 

in ten years, and now tho strength stands at 40. On as avorogo 4i5 women 
wero ^lo to avail themselves of trained medical aid in each year during the 
period 1^1 — IDOI while in tho last decade tho number increased five fold 
Although it must bo said that considerable scope for expansion still exists, tbo 
effect of what has been done is bound to tell in Its own measure 

37 To begin, then, with tho fundament of the social factors which it 
is proposed toezaminr It may be stated that tho married 
mtini. foudilKin is (dmosl universal in Travancore as elsewhere 
in India. Whether enjoined by religion, cncooraged by society or ncccssilatcd 
ly domestic rcTnircments, the Iluida tho Christian and the ilnhammadan differ 
from one another bu litUo in the observance of tbb obligation Tho ewnpo- 
slticn of the population as determined by this practice is clearly reflected in 
tho s^atato of civil condition. AD ages taken toother there are in a Iboutaml 
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oE the female population, 445 unmarried, 414 mairied and 141 widowed In 
England, which may ho taken as typical of Western civilization, the spmsters 
count up to ns many as 686, while the wedded number 340 and the bereaved 
only 74 This compaiison, however, takes m the total population with a 
varymg propoition of children and obviously does not rest on a suitable basis 
for examining statistics of marriage To eliminate this defect, the ages above 
twenty are taken, and it is found that the unmanied, married and widow'ed 
stand m the proportion of 298, 67G and 126 m England ^ as against 44, 684 and 272 
in this country This froward tendency towards the marital tie is further evi- 
denced m the fact that, of the total unmairied females, only 14 per cent aie of the 
ages, 16 and above If, in ^ lew of the general practice among the majority 
of the population of marrying after the girls are fully grown up, the higher 
ago of 20 IS taken, the ratio dwindles down to 6 per cent Again, of the 
females of all civil conditions between 16 and 40 years of age, 77 per cent are 
married while, in the age group 20 — 40, os many as 83 in a bundled ore included in 
the conjugal nexus The ratio of women returned as widows is, as seen ahead}*, 
14 pel cent of the total female population This gives 32 widows to eveiy 10 
vidowers, a higher ratio than in England where it is as 22 to 10 Between the 
ages 15 — 40, the widows numbei 28 to 10 widowers, and the ratio does not vaiy 
if the ages below 15 are also included The absolute prohibition of widow 
maniage among some communities and the disfavour with which it is viewed by 
others who are generally described as “ social aspuants ”, suggest themselves as 
explanations These have their effect, no doubt , but m Travancore where divorce 
when it occurs is free and a second mate is not contraband, a lower proportion 
would be justified But, on exammmg the age constitution of the widowed popu- 
lation, it IS seen that m either sex, 60 per cent of the widowed aie fifty years 
old and above , and probably with ago m the way, these do not go m for fresh 
mates and, once their partnois had crossed the bar, are content to concentrate 
their care and love on the young ones growmg up by then side Of this, however, 
m another chapter To confine attention to the point under immediate consideia- 
tion, there is, it will be conceded from what has been mentioned, little exaggera- 
tion m the statement that in India, sex differentiation generally achieves 
its natural fulfilment in marriage The result is a great mcrease m the 
number of births “ It is the universality of marriage,” says Mr J A Baines, 
“ not the eaily age at which it is contracted, that is here m question The 
latter has sometimes been erroneously put forward as one of the causes of an 
mcrease in the child population, whereas its chief and direct effect m India seems 
to be only to shorten the mean life-time of a generation, and not to increase the 
number of births per marriage” f With regard to early marriage and mcreased 
child buths, it may be said that, apart from its mduect effect through the beltei 
ensuiing of universality, it has a direct influence by lengthenmg the reproductive 
period of wedded life But, in the present state of physique of Indian womanhood 
and of the environing conditions, the consequence stated by the wiitei is not at all 
improbable 

However, the large increase in the number of bnths which the piactices 
of the people regardmg mairiage lead to, is not allowed to go on unchecked 
Adverse elements operate to lower the buth-rate or to push up mortality 
Attention may, therefore, be duected to the factors such as, public health, material 
conditioa of the people and migiation which will now be leviewed with special 
reference to the last decade 

* Aa per Oonrae ol England and Wales, 1901— U* pages 67— SS ol the General Koport 

i Gmeral Report on tiio Oensas ol India, 1S91 —page CO 
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8S. The (ollosTing p&rt(caltn tkkea from the ftTcntifc^ Admlniitrilkin He* 
r»Miak«atk. itmunarUe the condition of the pa«t ten yeert In 

regard to ieoeon, rainfall and disease Bubodlaiy Table 
gires for talnks the amount of rainfall ip each year of the decade 
IWl — 02. The season was generally good, bat less faTourable for tgrlcullnrc than 
in IWX) — 01 The total ramtail of the year was m eiccn of the normoL The 
month preceding the sooth west monsoon was exceptionally dry hot in the 
month followmg there was eioetsire raha fa all parts of the State excepting the 
Trivandrum and Padmsnabhapuram Divisions. The rainfall ranged from 23 
iQohes at Varlyllr to 178 moheeatPeennade, The avernge fall was 67 inches. 
The prices of food-grefas showed no appremsble variation. The wage# of 
labour remained almort rtotionary Choiera which prevailed fa 1000 — X)! 
showed a marked declme There was on abnonnal rise m small pox which 
prevailed during the year fa an epldemlo form Ihronghout the State 
1003 — 03 The aeoson was generally favourable for agriculture Tbroughont the 
State, the rainfall was heavy partlcolarly during the first font months of the 
year The total rainfall was fa excess of the normnl. It varied from 41 
inches at Tomarakulam to 203 inches at Konnatnad, the average being 100 
mchos. There wai no nctlceabfe variation fa the prices of food grafas. The 
wages of labour remained uuchaoged. Cases of smaU pox showed a marked 
dedine 

1003 — 04 The *«aaoa was generally favourable but the rams of the south west 
monsoon were more than ordinarily heavy The total fall was fa cxeesa of 
the normal. It varied from 30 faobes at Tamarakulam to 340 inches at Fo* 
ormade, the average bomg 111 inebea. There was no appreciable variatton in 
the prices of food grains or the wages of labour There was a marked decline m 
the number of attacks from cholera and small pox and an Increase under fever 
1034 — Oj The season was generally nnfavoorablo for agrlcuHare in thePadmn 
nabhaparam Trivandrum and (^oQod Dlrblona where there was a rise in the 
prices of food grams. In the Eottayam Dlviiion, the season was better and 
there was no a^^nwcioble variation fa prices. The total rainfsll was below 
the U'^rmaL It varied from 17 inohes at Agsstlsvaram to 182 inches at Peer 
made the average being 74 Inches. The wages of laboor remained almost 
stationary Thera was a alight facrease under email pox, owing to a mOd ont 
break of tbo disease fa the ^ortbem Distriete of the State 
100<j — 00 The season wss generally unfavourable for agncultor© In the Fidma 
nabhaparam, Tnvaudrum and KoUayam DirUloos and there was a nra 
la the pri«i of food grains. Tbo total raiofall was below the normal it 
varied from 20 inches at AgostUvoram to 178 Inche* at Peermade the averaps 
being 74 incbea Tbere was no nurLed variation fa tbo wagci of labour 
There was an epidemic ol small pox at Peennade and m theParur talak 
1000 — 07 The season was generally favourable for agriculture The total nun 
fall daring the year was heavy and in excess of the nonnsL It varied from 
O'' inches at Agaitirrarara to Inches at Peermade the as crape being 
nearly 100 inches. There was a slight rfao m tlio prices of food graint* 
The wages of labour rcmslaed stationary Cholera prevailed la an epidc 
mic form tlutiugboat the Stale 

1D07 — *06 The season was generally favourable Tlie total rainfsll was m 
excess of the norauL It varied from 23 Inches at XgaalkTaram to -.37 
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inclies afc Peermade, the aveiage being 87 inches The puces of food 
grams continued to use The wages of laboui lemamed moie oi less station- 
ary. Small-pox pievailed m an epidemic foim m Noith Tiavancoie 

yg08 — ’09 The season was normal from an agiicultmal pomt of view The tot il 
rainfall was above the normal It vaiied from 24 inches at Vaiiyiir to 221 
inches at Peermade, the aveiage bemg 88 mches The piiccs of food giams 
lemained moie oi less stationary There was no perceptible variation 
in the wages of labour Small-pox prevailed in an epidemic fcrin lu the 
Quilon and Kottayam Divisions, particulaily in the towns of Alleppei and 
" Kottayam 

1909 — ’10 The season was on the whole a favomable one The rainfall vas 
normal It ranged from 20 inches at Variyui to 188 inches at Peermade, tne 
aveiage being 79 inches The prices of food grams slightly fell There wa-^ 
no perceptible variation m the wages of labour Small-pox prevailed duirng 
the year 

1910 — ’ll The season was not favourable for agriculture The prices of food 
grams slightly rose There was no stnkmg variation m the wages of labour 
The average rainfall was 98 mches and varied from 18 mches at Vaiiyui to 
248 mches at Peermade. Small-pox contmued to prevail till about the middle 
of the year 

The abstract given above shows that public healtn in general was satisfac- 
tory and that check to population m the shape of virulent epidemic diseases was 
wautmg during the last decade Cholera was prevalent m three years, but m only 
one year did it become a severe epidemic while, during the periollbOl — 1901, it 
covered, in some form or other, as many as eight years, and during 1881 —1891, as 
many as six In regard to small-pox, the last ten gear's do not suffer much by com- 
parison with the preceding two decennia It may be mentioned here that fevem, 
dysentery and diaiihcca usually coutiibute to the annual mortality ui greater degree 
than cholera aud small-pox, but there is nothing to show that they have been m spe- 
cial evidence during the last decade as compared with the prcMOus periods Apart 
from these general conclusions deducibie from reports, it vould be well to measiuo 
by means of figures the extent aud relative spread o^ these diseases 'Thougli the 
registration of deaths and of tne causes thereof cannot be said to have been quite 
accurate or complete, the figures may, m spite of all deficiencies, be taken to mdi- 
eate, more 01 less roughly, the direction of the death nave, aud as inaccuracy 
need not be presumed to have affected one particular cause of death more than 
another, then relative proportions maybe taken to hold good as bct.veen them 

severally With this qualification, tho margin il 
statement, which gives the mear annual number o'- 
deaths under the different heads, may be taken as a 
portraiture, in outline, of the period concerned A 
diagram is also appended rvhrch illustrates the com- 
parative incidence of the se\eral diseases The tote I 
nmnbcr of deaths registered dining the decade 
amounted to 430,476, themmimum for a year being 
31,740 aud the maximum, 49,948 In a hundred 
deaths from all causes, fevers take up 26, dj'sentery 
and diarrhoea, 13 To cholera are attributed 7 deatlis, 
while to small-pox the ratio allotted is 6 Of the lemamrng, two have been put down 
to fatal injuries, the balance falling mider the unclassified list 
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The iittentioD paid to Baiutation and consemmcy throiigWit the Stat<- 
the precaotlontiy measure* taken egotnit tbe out break of epidemic* the ipocal 
arrangement* made for snpemsiug fairs and festival* and the progress of raccinatiaa 
operation* generally are feature* In the attempt to prevent abaormal cooditlott*, 
which merit notico with reference to the decad^ Nor does actintj in tho mterest* 
of public health stand hereto confined. If tho leaf of another Department is lamed 
over the endeavour of the State to rehera bodily rLnrrwnta la normal times and 
enable the people to prolong the dnratioo their live* appear m a marked degree 
The provision made for ohsictno and gynecological aid has already boon menUoned 
In regard t moral medicnl institnUons, the hospital*, asylams and duponsorie* 
mamtained the Government numbered 81 two decade* ago, and now they aro CS- 
In \Tew to supplement the aid thoa afforded, a srstem of grants was brought into 
regular oporatioa about fifteen years aga The encouragement which this mcaiuro 
has given in the matter of dtffniing medical help among tho people Is locn In the 
fact that the inttitntion* dtspensing Enropcon medicine and ^ ^liiasalaj odminfitering 
indigenous treatment, which totalled CD at the beginning of tho last decenniom, roao 
t- HO at Its close Thns, there are now 133 medical relief institution* ondcr 
the responsible control of tho Government t r an avemge of more than fonr to a 
taluk To refer to the work done it is seen that C82 7d0 patieat* wore attended to 
when the decado opened against 704 000 In tho year of the Consn*, tho difference be- 
ing an iQoreoM of 10 4 per cent Bnt tho proportion of tbosewbohadto seek help to 
the total population showed no percoptlblo Increase. On the otuuber enamorated in 
1001 the total treated was 231 in a thoosand, while tho corresponding ratio in 1011 
was 23d A decline is noticeable in the ratio of deaths among tho m potioots m 
tho Govemmonk instltatioo* from C 4 por cent in 1001- Od to 4 per cent in 
1010 11 Througbonk the last decade the mloof morlahly among tbo in pallent* 
lias been lets than in the corresponding year* of the previoa* dcccnninn} tho 
averogo bemg 4 3 per cent. ogain*t 5 5 per cent 

30 Tho fctato of the country from the matcnal standpoint baa, it need liardly 
sut*iui ootkutkn. remarked, a mo*t intimate beaneg on popnlatloaal develop- 
ment Tbongb the eobjccl is vast and cos ere many an unpor- 
Unt detail it (• of limited applicetion to tlio country at present and oven as it Is, 
limo and materials arc sliLe against any thing bnt a slotoliy treatment Two or three 
mam head* need alone bo token up and btleflj dealt with To consider ogricnlturo 
fir t, tho abstract given in the preceding paragraph sflv* that in mvcd out of the la t 
teuTear* iboscasonawcro favoorablo a* against *ii and fivt rcspcctWeW in the two 
lirccoding dccennia. Only m two vcor* was tho rainfall Klow tho normah Tho 
price J of food grams shoftcd no perceptible variation* eiapt in the beginning of the 
second qairPineaniam, when there was a*mall nv auecceded however by a fall to* 
w vrds the end of tho decade The citent of land taken up for riec cultnro and that 
a which tho different Lindt of garden prwiucoarc railed liavo already been pUen 
m detail in tho preceding, chapter It will bo seen therefrom that 29 4 per cent of 
the cultivated area is ret imed as devoted to rice 8 H per cent, to palm and otlicr 
trees and the balance to nnsccllancotu productv To what extent tlier La* b'^n 
xarialKm in the»9 area* during the lastooo or two decade*, It Is not poHbillo to *a\ 
a the orcas thcmselve* ore the firht result of a regular ItcvcaaoSnrvey and Settle 
ment only recently dosed. \or can it bo *aid that tfaev represent the itate of things 
at a given time or period, as the Settlement operation* extended over a quitter of a 
I entnry and the final retam depicts tJic condition of tho acveral UluLs at different 
periods. It may be obicrved, however that in regard to rko culture there does not 
oppear to have been any great cilensloo It i* common expCfTcnce tliol for one 
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reason or anOtlier, lauds on n Inch paddy used to bo gi own are being utilised foi 
raising other crops or foi pin poses other than ngiicultinal The conversion of such 
lands Jiiio cocoaniit gaidcns has not been infiequeut, especially in Ccntial and 
Noith Trarancore But to this tendency to i cstriot iicc, the four south einmost 
t links, under the impetus fninishcd by the completion of the Kodayfvi Project, 
must be au exception This, howerer, is of the futuic Whatever the extent of 
rice-lauds and tlic amount of then out-tuin, foi u Inch b} tlic way no informa- 
tion is araihblc,thGie is no doubt that local production is insunicient to meet the 
real’s demand The import of iice and paddr from Madias and fai off Burma has, it 
Mill be seen prcscntlr, been mcre.ismg by leaps and bounds To pm chase this 
necessar} of Ide and furnish some of the otheis, the produce of the gaiden pioridcs 
the onl} means Though heic, again, evict figures as to the change that has taken 
jilacc diuing the last decade arc not to hand, it ina} be safcl} said that the culti- 
ratioii IS extending or crwshcic The vcstcin tracts aie ahead} full of it , and 
it lb spreading stcadih m the uitciioi 


It lb to the exporting of these garden products, most)} lav and to a small 
extent maiiufaclmed, and to the import of the .ibsoluto ncccssancb of In mg, that the 

trade of (ho coniiti} is clnclly 


/liitiiiiif aicrdti of iiifit) il, I n of nrpTli h ipvl<, 
(in I If i fit'll for till, p no! lOol.'O* lo 1110-11 


confined An idea of the main 
articles raised and the rolnmc 
of the trade m each mil bo 
gathered fiom the statements 
cnteicd in the margin By nay 
of fuitbor information m icspcct 
of tndo generally, one or tno 
Ollier items hare been added 
Figuicsaio .also gnen for a few 
of the important soiuccs of 
State Rercnnc The first of 
the abstracts shons the actual 
mean for the last ton years, and 
the second tlie \ anations m the 
quinquennial and decennial are- 
rages during the last tv out} } cai s 
as compaied mth the avciage of 
the decade preceding them The statements speak loi thcmsches Of the oxpoits, 
the multiform produce of the cocoanut p.ahu occupies the fust pl.acc There has 
been a large incieasc uiidei each item, but it has been greatest m icspcct of cocoa- 
nut oil and con including fibre Pepper takes the next rank and it is hoped that 
Tiavancore may c^cl retain its claim as an integial part of tlio ‘land of poppei ’ 
The areka seems to gron more m sympathy mth seasonal lamfall and its soe-saw 
fiuctuations probably evidence the dogicc of its BiiscoptibihLy dmmg the peiiod 
under rcvicv Dry ginger, tamarind and tuimeiic aic otbci commodities in the 
expandmg trade in agricultuial produce. The aariation m the export of jaggeij , 
a purely South Tiavancore mdustrj , is noticeable It appears to lia\e kept its 
level m the preceding decade but coraplctelj'’ fell tluougli m the last, a cu’ciim- 
stance that would deserve enquiry Molasses, bowovci, is holding its bead on and 
promises to thrive The seat of its manufacture is towards Noith Tiavancore 
Coffee has considerably dwindled m nnportanco as an article of gz owtli and of 
expoit, though its fluctuations have been less marked now than ten yeais ago. 
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The indoitry Is 
•well inited to tho 
country and 
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cenary capital 
and enterprise ba 
forthcoming 
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by about two and 
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have heen more 
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olton and twisi In the closing year* of the decade tnggettive perhaps of j 
attempt at meeting by home tnpply a certain portion of th© local demand. Tohaccti 
whlcli in Tmvancoro ranis next to life© nceeiaarJe*, iliowi a decrease partly 
ftttnlmtablo to leaser import on accoant of a temporary enhancement of doty 
its consomption likewise ehows a dimionlioa tboogh iliglit In tho cose of salt 
the consumption bos inarcoscd greatly daring the lost ten veara. 


In regard to faetonea, mUli, Ac worked daring tho decade It is leen 
tirat thci havo more than donbled. Tho growth in oil mill and mbber JiiduBtry Ins 
Icon a feataro of the past deceoniuro Though th© imnci and mlncraU worietl 
nro few Travancore appean to bo one of the few place* m India from which 
plamba"o n exported on a Urge icale I^lel) a mineral monarlte La* been 
«lisco\cred m the sandi. on tho sca-ilioro abont Cape Cennonn and the value of 
tho mineral exported last veor ta itoted to havo been about one and a half Uil * 
ul rupee*. 


Improved means of cotarannkalron ts another point which lias (is own 
bearing on the material condition binee tlie lost Census, the length of rosds I as 
been largclr increased and tlie total of all imd*, metalled, unraeUlled, Ac^ m r 
measnre* 4 60J mile*. If the mountains and hill* which ceenp a third ofilr 
to-d cxtcul lb Icit out of account there n one mile of rood to every mile of area. 
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Theio IS tlie coast uoitli of Tii\anclrum and tlience mland, a permaueiit 

water IGO miles dulj maintained 

fThcro are several ofchoi dnoctmns in winch an enquiry may profitably bo 
made in relicct ihe condition of tho country, such as pn- 

^ itu trad^' telegraph, tho evtent of tho leserves, if any, of the peo- 

ple iVc But tho absence of a public bureau lilted and commissioned to vork at 
s( itisfios tbciraancd and vital aspects puts such a task entircl} out of tho 

question’ 

I From the foregoing, it will be evident that industrialism as pursued m 
factonoJ •“^^’orc In regard to the old industi lal 

channel food-llow , they seem silted upm varying degrees and no efloits niefoith- 
connn" h re-hahilitate them ou anv sc.alo The material ])osition of the people, as 
at preset conditioned, therefore, rc\ oh es round tho pursuit of tho tilling art in its 
\ iried whatever mdustnes closely bear upon it In other voids, a 

ino\cm/”^ in the population depends ilmost wliolly upon the dovolopincnt that is 
atiiinci) agriculture This de%olopmout lies, broadly speaking, m the diiectiou 
of output of food-supph% oitlier by increasing the aiuoimt of 

\ 10 Id existing area or by enlarging the field of agnculluial opciations lu 

the former or intensive cultnalion, it may he, ns tho Dirocloi of Agriciil- 
inre ^ recent report, that “ there is a general avakenmg throughout tho 

.St itc r^pJirdmgagricnltuial impro\cment The ryots who have been all along lie- 
IiOMii"! hegiin to realise the 

pnssibi^^^*" impro\omcnt lu them ’’ But, he continues, “the progress made so 
Agricultural improacmcnt is not as much ns is to ho desired The cliief 
I, that impedes progress is probably (he po\cily of (he ryots” ]n respoclj 
,,C ^ p|toplc so placed, the question of capihility for increasing the piodnctneness 
of considerable extent can he said loha%c hardh emerged for coii- 

sidcia*'*””’ and tho widening of the limits of cultnation is, therofoio, the only 
fonrsr raises the piohlem of lateial disjiersion of tho population Such 

dispe/^''’’^ IS rendered possible so long ns thcio arc ficsh lands fit for rcciipation 
The of Revenue Settlement Department show that, of the total arable 

125 0 per cent still remains to be hroiiglit nndci tlie plough, of wliicli, the 
portion lies m tho intcrioi In the littoral and deltaic aicas only Hb per 
I has yet to be taken up while, m tho snb-montaiie and mountainous tracts, 
snitaM® vhat is called Inll-cuHivation, the extent yet untouched is 

jj,^gj.!four times, or 35 1 per cent I’his region has doubtless its diavbicks, but it 
||o be noted that the cultivation usually raised hero is not easily inlluenced by 
sm.il'f deviations in the quantity or seasonabloncss of lamfall At all events, under 
(lendency to disperse by ebange of locality, the population in a taluk may eithei 
How to''C-fds the nncultnated parts of that taluk or to similar tiacts m adjoining 
In the former case, the degree of dispeision as between one decade and an- 
(jLIic*^ is not measurable by the Census statistics, as they do not recoid the changes 
yf jjkbitat within the same taluk area An idea can, however, be obtained if tlio 
taken lip betw'een the tw 0 periods could be compared But the Settlement 
j.p(^,)rns not being a lecurrlng one foi each decade furnish only one of the figiucs 
feucb comparison In regard to the outward ilux fioin a taluk, its extent may 
jlscertained from the birth-places returned at the Census , and this leads on to 
third and last of the factors in connection with vaiiatiou m population, namely, 
jji, ^ration, 


CIIAPIEB n^MOTElfErt* OP foMfLAfloK 


■4a Tht tubject ^ai r<c«ive «peml cotuiaeralton m the next Cbaptef 
Here, the flgtrrci will be ntDaed, in *o far a* they nmy with 
advantage to aee how far they explain the increase or de- 
crease In the popolatfon enmneratei Generally ipeaking the movement to and 
fro u too complex to admit of exact measurement with the avallaWe mfonnation. 
GerUin general considerations bear on this complexity Am between too totnner- 
utioQ and another the variation in population is affected by the migration that 
tjL.es place dormg the mtervol But,aa the stream of migration runs contmuoui" 
It u diffi alt to allocate the exact number to each decade Even In this cm the 
lolmno ol m jratlon is not to be meaaored by the mere difference between the re- 
ta as of two -ascetsive Csnsusea saoh as they are u allowinee has to be made for 
deaths m tbo migrant popolatiom Again If the immlgraticm be greater at the bo- 
gimung of a decenmum than at Its close it wDl affect the strength of the popohs- 
tion proportionately to the extent of the children bom to them. In these dream- 
LmceSjtho gam or loss which results to each Division and talnlc from internal 
migration can only bo ronghly mcaaored from the Censos flgnrts. This will be 
dooc when the variations are discossed later om In connection with this siib}ect 
another aspect has also to be noticed, namely migratlcm to and from the State 
viewed oj a single unit In respect of the former the Census gives tbo necessary 
particnlara, Bnt In regard to emigrants to ontswle Travoneore complete inlom: 
otioa is not yet Co hand m time from all the other Provinces and StAtes. It is not, 
tlierafore possible to contrut precisely immigration with emigration for the State 
^•4 a whole. V> Jth the retaros till now received, however a bnlaaco will be strocL 
hdween the mimigranti and emigranta, and w (b reference to the eorresponding 
figure of the prevlom Censos, the present pdn or loss, as the case may be to tbo 
total population, will bo duly noted. 'Withont anticipating the results of the ana 
h>LH of the figures for the whole State or for Its component areas, it may bo ob* 
served that the tendenoy to migrate whether within the State or emtaide It, Is at 
present onl} a tcmdeocy and a weak emo too 

41 The conditions that influence the grow t h of population have thus been 
dealt WTth To focu them through the medium of a brief 

RtwaS at oMdltkHn. , , , , i 

recapUolatlon, they are — the unJvcrsuity of marriage ami 
the high proportion of children that are usboicd Inin existence the non prevalence 
of artificial methods of keeping down population, the facilities afforded for the core 
of luatemnJ and InfantUo life and for tbo relief of suffering generally In ordinary 
times, the precautions adopted to mlolmUo the virulence of epidemic attacLa, the 
iwrceptible effect which these haro In protoctlng life and length ening Its dnralion, 
tl 0 comparatively greater faTOurableness of the seasons for agricultural operations 
the general predominance of garden culUration and the augmentaLon of Its produce 
— which ropresenU the purchasing power of the connlTv the marted adranco in 
llie iioantlUes of rlco and paddy imported the prospect In some psjtr of an Incrca'^ 
of the area under tillage due to addiUcraal Irr^otlon and. In other parts of an ex 
jun*Kraofthe population in the direction of lands l}-lDgunworkcd andflnallr the 
kati»factor> natoreofthepobho healthdarujg the period under review The ma}or 
ilr ofthe factors enumerated above haro been (o foil force during the last deceoulaju 
and, in addition to the effect which Is all Iheir own, they have accentuated Hmj 
operation of otlfcrs which are constant and not special to any period. ^ lewed from 
the dynamic feint there have been at work a few more factors of raloe They 
have not bad to produce their effect but mark in the fact of their inceptkn 
the character of the decade. Aitogither conditions seem to hare favoured an sd 
vance in the population commeasurn c with their range ftod d velopment. 
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Vital StatUtlcs 


42 If accurate data^eie procuiable m legaicl to butlis and deaths, then 
sc\ proportions, the ages at death and the causes of morta- 
lit}, they ■would afloid the best means of describing, ? c , b} 
means of figures, the circumstances that have furthered life and fecundity and uould 
lendei it quite feasible to build the co iclusion summed up by the Census But the 
1 iformationa\ailable is, lirstl}', too mconiplctc to bo utilised eien for general refei- 
onco aal, ni the second place, oxtrcnieh inaccurate c^cn for the extent it co^c^b 
In Mew, howe\cr, oi the fact that the subject is of more than passing inteiest to 
the Census st.tisticun, a Note on the s^\stcm of icgistration is annexed icxising, 
111 the light of subsequent changes, the infounation rccoidcd in the 1901 Census 
Boport The results, such as they arc, arc cmbolicd in Subsidiaiy Tabic III and 
w ill also he commented on. 


Though the moituar^ returns foi the State as a whole thus fail as a 
guide, the situation Is not all forlorn hope The iccoustitiition of the consei- 
laucj eotcblishmcnts under the Sanitnrj' Cominissionci clTected some years 
ago appc''rs to have heen (ahen advantage o^ h} that Officer, and arrange' 
nients made through Ins suhordimles foi the independent registiatlon of aitnl 
sLitistics 111 each of the areas conscr\cd under his rcsponsibiht}’^ Their homidarics 
were defined and a Census of then rcbjiectno pnimlrlions was taken This was 
done in 190J , and from that } ear separate birth and death returns are being prepar- 
ed for them In mcw to boo what light these returns throw on thobnth and death 
rates generally, tliey have heen collated for three jears since their preparation w as 
commenced, and shown m Subsidiary Table V The population under registra- 
tion was 111,483, and if the figures recorded could be taken as the average for the 
decade, the rates would seem to work up to 30 7 per thousand per annum m regard 
to births and 20 0 iii the case of deaths, oi an excess of the former o^ er the lattei 
of 9 8 per niillc per y ear 'J’lns diflorcncc appears below the mark and does not coi - 
recllj measure the extent of populational grow th tliiongliont the State so as to 
haiinomse with the Census icturns But it should bo renicmbeicd that the mens 
ob-.er\ed arc qnasi-urban and that the period of obser\ ation extends only o^ era 
short three j’^enrs towards the close of the decade, "w Inch was comparatively less 
f LNOuiable Thcfiguios, however, indicate the trendofad\.ance, and will be xefeired 
to later on In passing, it deserves to be noted that the icsiilt attained so fni has 
justified the experiment and demos a special aalue fiom the fact that its scope 
coaers places aaidelj distributed throughout the State — eight m tue Padmanabha- 
puram Division, six m Trivandrum, eight m Quilon, and five m KoLtajxam But to 
admit of the statistics so collected being ntih/ed to the full extent, mformatiou 
legardmg such impoitant details as ago at death, cause of death, etc , should also 
be recoided 


A JO comtltutlon ol 
tho populattan 


43 In the absence of the help legitimately due fiom an accurate legister 
of bnths and deaths, the discussion of vaiiation figures has 
to be limited to an examination of the Census returns wnth- 
m themselves, and the distiibution of the population by age 
may be taken to summarise the final results in the operation of the many overt 
elements that have been at play during tho previous decade The population of 
the countiy grows, it need not be re-iterated, by what, in the language of Pro- 
fcssoi P H Giddmgs, may be termed, ‘ genetic aggregation ’ or reproduction, 
as distinguished from ‘congregation’ or the incoming of fiesh individuals from 
outside The foimer predicates first the existence of the requisite number of 
married women at the child-bearing ages, Where these aie comparatively nu- 
merous, an enhanced increase m births may, ccctens panhts, be'generally expected. 
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Beco-idly the growth to bo irogreMire or even to Boitaln iUelf rcqQirci an 
adeiXoate eicoM of birtLa over deathi and deatbt may occur at a]| though 
uauallj at tbe ends of life Where, therefore, the correlation of the two 
factor*, I the ratio* at the reprodnctlTO age* between two pcrwO* and thc«a 
of buiha, it not reflected In the fnereeae of popnlatioa, the explanation for the 
variation ha* to be aooght In the degree to which mortality hiw been in opera 
tiod A low death rate at each age-period and a high birth rate are the ohvkrtii 
concomitant* of a healthy and proaperooa condition of thing*. At the end of tha 
decade a largo number of person# would remain at tha two extremltie* of 
li^e and a comparatlNcly small ratio at tbe reprodnctlve age*. During tbe 
HQCCeediDg decennium, the birth rate oalcolated ou the total popnlotlon would 
wtand depreaacd, but would b© high with reference to the number at the child 
bearing agei while the death rate would rise owing to the mortality among 
peraoni who have turvived the preoeding decade Thl* bocVward rwing of the 
pendalnm would be leaaened or accentuated according a* the yearathat follow 
are equally fat or comparatively lean These obaervatlona depict in cmtllne tha 
Ktandpolnt* from which (he dynamics of popclatton have to bo viewed. To 
illMtrata them three- Subridiary Table* (VTI 'MTI and IX) aro appended and 
the figure* embodied therein are very matmctlve a* explanatory of tbe immediate 
oarHei of variation. They will not be reprodoced here but tbe features they 
Indicato w(ll bo generally noted. 

Discussion of Verialion 

44 Uuder «aoh Divaioo, tbe subieet of varutlon will be considered first 
by Itsolf and then in relotiou to deniity Jmall} the com 
o«»«r«i ■‘Mtarha. poneot taluki will be briefly dealt with under loth the a^pe<.tf 
In this discanioQ, It Is not possible to exhaost all tha pomti 
f f view nor ii it necessary to go over the whole groumi covered by the statbtlni 
rollect^ The several Suhstdiary Tables that bear upon or Dluitralo the treat 
mcot may therefore be referred to m forther study of (lie qncttioo- Tor a corre<t 
aiqwecfaaiou ol tbo comporatlTe growth ol the people whether In the State a* a 
whole or m any of its parts the phyaical and other ohamteniticf dcBcrihod in 
p.iri* I — 3 of the first Chapter a* well a* the obeervstloQ* made In tho preecd- 
mj, parsH liave to he borne in mind and duly correlated with the Censu* rcconl*. 
A ilio population depends almost entirely upon agrjcuUure referenee ha* also hern 
male o tho statistics of cultivation ** per Iho latest returns of the Hevcnne finr- 
\ V an) fioUlcmcnt Department. Tbe broad figures have been embodied In 
Table* I A and I It appended to the la*t Ch-apter Further detailed information 
rrgardln;; niUivttion, holdings and s**e#*ment h given in Table \ 

Tbe moTcmcnt in the population of the DlTi*ions taken a* a whole Its* 

I en devribed In the fitito map printed at page CD In view of con*ltlersble 
diver,.,encf* within the talnh area* a amall map for each Dlvi*ion I* given ItIow 
bowing tho change* which have oemrred In tlie*« smaller nmt* during the In t 
doeenninm Cjnsparrson* of variation and density slatlatlea do not take nMe v-f 
the newly formed aod hilly DiviSfon of Devikulam. 

A Apiti'‘irnuTtrE Diviaioxs 

J ». The rtnetoatkm* in the population of the rwlmonal hspnrsni DlTt^k n 
hare been Irregular in the early period* of the Cenvna. lie 
tween Ib"5 awl IPS! ibe addition to the total n milier d 
inhobitmta was only "O per cent. In ten year e'en til* 
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excess disappeared and the Division shovred a decline amounting to 5 per cent. 

Since 1891, however, there has been a 
rapid growth The Census of 1901 le- 
corded a population of 384,675 and an 
increase of 10 2 per cent , while, in 
1911, the number enumerated rose to 
430,087, givmg even a higher rate of 
advance, viz., 11 8 per cent Migration 
has been on the positive side m this Division, but the gam on that account does 
not explain even a full one per cent of the total increase The movement has, 
therefore, been one of natural growth, the ratio of 11 8 per cent being the result 
of an mcrease of 29 6 per cent in persons under ten years of age outweighmg a 
decrease of 18 per cent m those aged ten and above 'While the increase in 
females has been almost the same at the last two Censuses, the married among 
them at the child-bearing ages have exceeded the ratio observed in 1901 by 4 2 pei 
cent Again, a greater number of children has been enumerated now than ten 
5 ears ago, the absolute and relative increase m the last decade having been much 
smaller than in the previous deceimium The ratio of children to married women 
at the ages 15-40 shows, however, no perceptible variation since 1901. In regaid 
to persons at the higher ages, and especially 60 and above, there has occurred a 
considerable nso, actual and proportional These and similar features m the con- 
stitution of the population suggest the mfercnce that the diminished rate at which 
children hare advanced at this Census is traceable with equal justification to less 
births and greater mortality, that the actual excess of births over deaths has, how- 
ever, sufficed to yield the increment disclosed by the previous enumeration, and 
that the excess inclement has to be ciedited mainly to the comparatively gieatei 
longevity of the people at the higher ages. 

It was stated, m para 42 sf/pm, that special registration of biiLhs and 
deaths was conducted m eiglit localities in tins Division The net annual incicaso 
calculated from these returns comes to 8 4 per mille of tlie population concerned, 
and IS lower than the Census increment Doi the reasons mentioned m that 
para, the burth and death rates lend but a rough idea Further, m the present 
case, in four out of the eight localities, the period of obseiwation w as one of hear y 
mortality and cannot be taken as quite representative of the decade When allow- 
ance IS made for this exceptional feature, the rate of increase wuil stand revised 
and run parallel with the vaiiation recoided by the Census 
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ImiTiigrants 
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316,313 

6,833 

8,143 

218,134 

214,774 
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6 402 
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189,018 

101,178 
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—If a long period is taken, it is seen that, betw ecu 
1875 and 1911, the Division has succeeded m registeimg au mciease of only 23 4 
per cent which is less than one-half of the rate m the Quilon and Kottayam Dn i- 
sions and IS but a little over a third of that m Triv^andium Nevertheless the 
specific population is greatest in this Division, and the absolute mcrease lias been 
rapid durmg the last two decades In 1891, the number per square mile stood a” 
509 the same as m 18i6 But by 1911, as many as 133 persons have been added 
to that number The Division is the most cultivated m the State Of the total 
culturable area thrown open to the ryot, haidly two per cent remains to be taken 
up, and wet lands on which double ciops are raised as a rule cover as much as 9 i 
per cent , the highest latio m any Division The climate is healthy and othm 

rSothT the KoaaySr Hoject ae the oari.ac fj.ee 

f South Tiavancore iriigotion, it may not he -wide of the maik to antioinale a stea.lv 
further advanoe, unless ada erse cnoumstances mteryene to drstahTJae" 
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/jTOwth It may alto be mentioned that the area made available for cnUivattoo h 
onlr abont one-half of the entire extent of the Diviitoc- 

Of the Indortnet parvned, the moat important arc wcavmg maUng 
and embroiderr the mamifactnre of aalt jaggery tiles and coir fibre Tea and 
ruhbor oro grown to a imall extent, and the fishing indu^ry is largely carried on 
Talul't, — \n examination of the variations In the population of the com 
w ponent taJulu exposes the sitoatton clearly 

and localises the direction and character of 
the advanoe. Of the five talolt* compnsod 
in the Division, the greatest mcrcata, IC’D 
per ceoL, has occ n rr e d in Yllavanlcod, a nar 
row atnp stretching across the top of the 
Division from the sea to the Ghats. The 
growth is almost the some os that shown by' 
the previoos Cenms. Detween 1601 and 
1001 the addition in density wu (0 persons 
Imt in the last decade 01 persons have 
gathered on a square mile In tbs afaMuco 
of a congenial field for the pnrsnit of indtu 
tnea, it is on land cnltore that the develop- 
ment of the talnk chiefly depends. With 
a river never ttsefol for cnllivation and now 
rendered moribood daring the wanted sea 
aoQS by efDoknt damming and diversion 
at ita higher reaches, the talal sailers from 
want of irrigation faculties bat with ade 
qaate provision for the latter it may qalte 

I i«n I ' auitaln a prwler preifore of popalatkiL 

r A. Kth ii f Abotit five per oenL of the caltivaUo area 

t II li B oatslde tho reach of the spado and the plongh, and this Is an additional 
fnrtor Franiel and Agaitisvaram, whJoh follow Vjiavankod with an increaso of 
< %cr 12 per cent, are both aea hoard UluVi the one iltnatcd to the immediate 
wjutli and tho other farther down The density in these Is more than one thous 
and per square mile ths Increase smeo 1001 being 180 persona m Fronlel nod I'^l 
III Agostisvaram. The holdings aro extremely small In these talnlis and tho avrr 
nco does not go more than two acres- They contain little or no wastes and are in 
the forefront of the Kodayir waters. It is here that lomo of the chief non-sgri 
rultnral indostries of the Division aro ponoed. The Torala talak at the soathem 
mMt end, which opens oat into the adjoinbg British territory has yielded the 
sniallcst increaso in pc^ralatlon, 0 fi per cenU, wliDo Kalkulam whicli joins tho 
t links at either end and is wedged inland I - tho two ccait tiloks, comes in with tho 
htcher percentage of 8 5. In these the growth of populatHm has never been nnl 
f rm and its pressaro has been ever iallcrlng It has uVen more than So rears 
( r Kalknlam to add 23 persons to tho hundred and 83 to tho sqaaro mile while 
T rala after many a swing this side and tho other has not been able to contribute 
1 u re than threc-foorlhi of that lncreo« in variation and one half of llial aceeMioii 
111 den^itr There Kit mast be said, not a cent of wuto land there whllo In 
Kalknlam, It is one percent of the arable area Though the Kodaylr irrigation 
1 V b-neCt thcM Ulaks there appeara sometlilng strange at least aboat Torala. 
W ith the highest proportion in the Division of the we^ed females at the n cs 
1 the ratio oi children is le than la anv other taluk here or eluwhcrc m the 
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State lu spite of their all-absorbing cultivation, the people seem to bait at e^ ei\ 
burn and gasp for facilities foi mciease and spread Unless fresh lands emeige oi 
cultivation goes deep, the outlook does not appeal piomising It may be added 
that the land made available for occupation and agriculture in the whole taluk le- 
presents only a third of its extent, or as much as 64 pei cent , if the mountain^, 
hills and fotests he excluded from the calculation 

46 The present Census has leturned a population of 557, f 65 m the Tu. 

frlvandrajd Division DiviSion, against 456,082 peisons enumeiatcd m Jt 

ten years previously The percentage of increase works up to 
22 3, a ratio greater than that displayed by any othei Division At the preceding 
■- ^ Ceusus too, Trivaudrum held the fiitt 

PopuoATio'c place With an increase of 20 9 per 

Males FemiUs. Males jFemflie«., cent Unlike iTL Padmanabhapuram, 

Actual popuntiott 2 ?i,a 2 ^ 27G 610 229,323 225,859 Variation has all along been on 

'4;^ 4’m 'Im S the side of advance, though the mcre- 

Xaturai popniatjon 276,833 274,592 223 472 222,402 mental ratios Were siuall lU the mter- 

- --- ‘ — censal peiiods comprised between 1675 

and 1891, 3 1 per cent in 1876 — ’81 and 6 6 per cent m 1881 — ’91 In regard 

to the numbei of immigrants, they show a rise smce 1901, hut the greater out- 
flow of emigrants has resulted m a net loss to the Division, though slight It 
13 the natural mcrease that has contiibuted to the great advance disclosed by the 
Census, and the late at which it has piogressed is confirmed by the register of 
births and deaths m the six localities of this Division referred to in paia 42 
sujira — which yields an average annual excess of the former over the latter to tha 
amount of 14'6 per mille Not only have females mcreased at a slightly higher 
rate than males, but a small excess within the ratio of female increase is observable 
in respect of married ones at the reproductive ages The piopoition of these latter 
to the total of the sex at the same ages is, however, smallest m this Division 
and exhibits a gradual dimmution from Census to Ceusus This notwithstandmg, 
the number of children under 10 to the married women at 15-40 is greater than m 
the other Divisions and the proportion has been lapidly mcreasmg from decade to 
decade Again, the rate of mcrease m the numbers at the higher ages has been 
marked throughout Further, the population now enumerated at the ages 10 and 
above, when corapaied with the total censused in 1901, shows a decrease by death 
or emigration, which lattei however is an mappreciable factor, of but 11 8 per cent 
a pioportion smaller than that returned by the other Divisions These circum- 
stances suggest the mcreasmg care with which infant lite is haiug guarded m 
this Division, the comparatively ample facilities afforded therefor and the con- 
ditions which favour longevity lu general 

Vanaho?! ami Densit7j — 01 all the Divisions in the State, Tinandrnm 
has registered the greatest increase in population smce 1875, namely, 62 3 per cent 
It offers an mterestmg comparison with its southern neighbour, in regaid to vari- 
atiou as well as density Not to go back to the earlier Censuses, while Pafimana- 
bhapmam was oscillating now in the direction of advance and then on the side 
of tetrogression, and Trivandrum was slouly progressing, it may be stated that, 
since 1891, the lattei has been marching at double the rate of the former' 
In regard to density, it is seen that, during 1875—1911, the former Division 
only managed to restoie its strength to the origmal level, vhile Tiivaudium was 
distinctly able to add as many as 41 peisons to the square mile Diumg the 
last two decades, the latter took in 60 moie on a square mile to every oi e hundred 
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ndded by the Soatbem DirMkm. If its potflntfabUes, agrknltnra] or other arc folly 
(lereloped, it may with the added focflittca of a Hetd-qasrter DirUlon ootitnp ita 
rival The proporticm of the coUlvable area to the total i-t here at the maximom 
and the ratio of the area cultivated to the extent available for cuUivatIpn at the 
minlmata. Thia opens an encouraging prospect. Except an oil mill or two and o 
few tea factonea, mdastries on the modem pattern appear limited. Ponmndi tea 
le far famed and plambago mining in Travancore la centred in this Division- The 
mannfactnre of lemon grass oD so mnoh In demand abroad, u being porsned half 
heartedl} in a few planes. As the commoting link between Sotrth and North 
Travancore thj Dlvukm ofleri great facilities for the creation and expansion of 
largo trade actinties, 

Talut*, — The four tsloks Into which the Division is divided come in for 
a ooruideraHe share of the aggregate 
advance in the popnlstion. The spar 
eely inhabited talnk of Nedamangad 
which lice in the intenor ebowi the 
greatest increase SO^l per cent. The 
Indnstries of the Division are more or 
less, confined to this t&lok, which has 
gained by migration to the extent of shoot 
6 per cent. Even H this Is dedneted, 
the ratio stands higher than Id 1001 and 
the talaV Itself does sot go lower down 
than the sooond plsee Bot the scope 
which it afiords for raising the means of 
sohebtence does cot appear to bo folly 
otlbsed. Tboogh the proportion of eoL 
tivaUe area is, of the 83 talnks in the 
State, greatest in Kedomangad, and U 
equally so in regard towaato lands K one 
tslaVolonoisleft out of the couiporlson, 
the land under tlllago does not work ui 
to oTCD one*balf of the arable area. It 
mat not ba turprrsing therefore (hat,wflb coltirallon thnsseTerel> delimited, tbo 
taluk shoalil odvonco so slowly m its spcciflo population to bo able to add only a 
little over one Imrulred persons to the rjuare mile in the course of 3 years. 
Seasonfll rainfall is tbo mam source of walersapply and the ftrtaro of the taluk 
appears to hlngo on the extent of conservation wlienovcr the rains fall Next to 
N^atnonpad come in order Nejynttinkam and Chirac mill on either side and 
Trivandrum m front with percentage increases of 20 o 20 J and ICtJ respectivel} 

All thoc arc tea board talulos and the first named which borders the Souihcni 
Oivivioii iukI mu up to the CIlUls parallel to \ ilavankal i« like that talok belli 
iiwuntalnonv and Hib-montane Natural growth lias been at a high rate In all tlie 
three Uluki while m retpeet of even one ^ Uiem csperiallj \ejTattmtani,migra 
iron bx% openaed as a nepativo (actor Thev possess extremclv prolific populations 
tic linn b r of children under ten varying fro«u 30 to over O') tbouMnd, and tli* lower 
limit Ijoing I Ichcr thin tlie corresyondrag figure In 2i out of the remaining ”<') 
Ulaks. Till po'itioii »ni be wen to lie nialntaineO even if t'leiimportlori on the 
total popdlati n arc taken and compared In regard to density Nevyattlnkara bjwI 
C ilrayjnkn liarc shown increases since IbTo of over 300 person and ’Invandnira 
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has boen able to pile on 200 more The unoulturable lands constitute but a small 
portion, the taluks standing m the order given above in regard to their respective 
latios The extent of unassigned waste to the total area, however, has narrow- 
ed in Neyyattmkara, being but 7 per cent, while m the other two taluks, it foims 
as much as 26 to 30 per cent The high specific population of these taluks not- 
withstanding, further accessions are possible, for which the provision of irriga- 
tional facilities and industrial aids will serve as an effective stimulus 


47 

Qullan Division 


The population of the Quilon Division rose from 1,070,283 la lOOa 
to 1,233,360 m 1911, or by 16 2 per cent The actual in- 
crease has been largest m this Division, though in point of 


proportional advance, Quilon yields the 
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palm to her head-quarter sister But it 
is noteworthy that the advance of po- 
pulation has been sure and steady all 
along The increase m the previous 
decade was 12 2 per cent , and m that 
precedmg 1891, 10 per cent, while m 
the first mter-censal hexade, 1876 — ‘81, 
the addition was 41 per cent The 


growth of population durmg the last decennium has been entirely from the 
home-born, the Division havmg lost by migratory movements While, in the 
ten years between 1891 and 1901, males mcreased at a more rapid rate than fe- 
males, this Census has reversed the position The proportion of the married of 
the fair sex at the ages 16-40 to the total number of females enumerated m 
these ages, stands higher than in any other Division except Kottayam and, in 
respect of the latter, the shortage observable in the ratio of mcrease at this 
Census as compared with the previous one is greater than m Quilon An ex- 
amination of the age constitution of the population shows that, in all the age- 
periods except 16-40, there has been in 1911 a laiger addition than m the pre- 
vious Census Even m respect of the exception referred to, the difference m 
the mcremental ratios has been only nominal Again, children under ten have 
now risen by 18 9 per cent , against 16 6 per cent in 1891-1901 In regard to 
persons aged 60 and above, the mcrease has also been ccnsiderable Generally 
speaking, therefore, it may be said that great excess m births coupled with 
diminished mortality at the different age-periods explain the increase in the 
population recorded by the Census No safe comparison appears possible w'ltb 
the special vital statistics returns In five of the eight places taken up in this 
Division, the public health appears to have been unfavourable during the period 
to which the figures relate, as is seen from their high death-rates, The birth’ 
rates too m some of them naturally appear low, 


Variation and Density —Since 1876, the Division has recorded a total 
mcrease of 481 per cent The rate of advance in population and in density 
has all along been one of unbroken increase In the ten years following 1881, 
as many as 34 persons were added to the square mile. In the succeeding 
decade, there was a rise to 46, and at this Census, the increase to density 
has been 64 persons to the square mile Since 1876, the total addition to 
the specific population has been 166, slightly less than m Kottayam, which 
has registered the same rate of population growth The Division contains 
some of the richest and most populous taluks Though the proportion of the 
net cultivated to the arable area is high, there is still 30 per cent moie awaitm^ 
occupation, whose actual extent, it may be added, is consideiably greater than 
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m the other Diviiions- A good portion o( th® indtutry and trade of the country 
belong! to this Pivition and coir and tD® woxka, nc® and oil mnu tea and 
rubber plantation* and factoriM are moetly foond here Judged from the pro- 
gre«ive advance In denaltv and the facUitfea provided for development, it U not 
improbible therefore that Qnilon will in ton® ontbeat it* northern rival, Kotta 
1 am, m polut of it* capacity to anpport a greater number of penon*, area for area 
Talnlt — The vanatioiu in th® population of the eleven taluk* included 
n ^ ^ UivUion cover a 
wide range from a decrease 
of 17 per cant in Shen 
cottah beyond the ghit* to 
an hicreoM of *’0*3 per cent 
In littoral Qtnlon There 
have been equally atriking 
flncination* In the rate* of 
growth at the pa*t Cen 
■u*e*, not onlv between the 
taluk* as compared with 
one another bat also in 
regard to each talnkfrom 
decade to decade The 
taluk* With the greatest 
densitie® show high ratca 
of g r o w t h a* In the sea 
board taloL* of Qnilon 
Einmagapalli and Kartl 
kapalU whleb are sitnated 
in order north of the Trh 
randrom Division and in 
deltaio Mavclikara and 
Timvalla. The moat crow 
dad taluk* In the State are hero KaruuagepalU with perwm* to the squaro 
mil® and Kartikapalll with 1,503 person*. The Tariallons In the*® taluk* fine® 
1001 have been IQ'S and ICS per cent re*poctlvoly and the additions to den 
■itj 1-17 and 100 They contain no assignable waste* and the cultivated areas 
form very high percentage*. Mavelikara come* next with a density of 1 173 
and an Increase of 125 persons since 1001 It* rate of population growth has been 
Iiigher than in KamnagapalU, being lltP per cent Qnilon and Tiruvalla arc the 
remaining taluk* with densitie* above one Ihonaand In these the raovement of 
population has been greater than In any other Ulok of the Dinsion, per cent 
in Qnilon and "37 per cent In Timvalla. They 6px>ear to evidence tire general 
ten lency for population to grow Irrespective of th* *1*6 already attained in relation 
to area, pro% Hied conditioas ore favourable To th^^ however kmhalapuzlia m*j 
te taken as on exception It contain* the highest ratio of cuUurable lands and f« 
iitilumg all ilie available area. Ilere noo culture predominate*, and thoriee and oil 
nulls and the coir yam factoric* of the Divlalon ore mostly in thb taluk Hut iho 
unrulturable areas form comparatively large ratio* and it Ua* not been supporting 
n nianv persons as it* «outberTj neighbour* where garden cnUivatlon \s niorr 
hrpfl) resorted to The density which now stands at 0 6per*oni on mflc 

lias been increased by only "OG »loeo 1875, while Kartikapalll his ad led r* man\ as 
1 1 darn" the same period Q oil on -I "3 and Kamnsgapalli lil rrc’vMi im 
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favouiable conditions interpose to check large accessions, of which, however, no 
precise inforination can be got at It may he noted that moist heat is against healthy 
life 01 active fecundity , and in water-girt Ambalapuzha with its parched sands, tlie 
stagnant pools of rotten cocoanut debns constitute an aggravating condition, as ui 
the allied but more ruial taluk of Sheitallay In the mterior of the Division, 
Kottaiakara, Ghengannur, Pattanapuram and Kunnattur have returned mcreases iii 
population at the rate of 17 2, 16 5, 14 5, and 11 8 per cent respectively In legaid 
to the amount of variation in density since 1901, the taluks preseive the same 
Older, except Kunnattur which takes a second place m this respect The pressuie 
IS highest in Kunnattur (633) and Kottarakara (447) and lowest m Ghengannur (187) 
and Pattanapuram (138) These taluks monopolise, to a greater or less extent, the 
activities connected with the growth of the tea and lubber mdustries m this Divi- 
sion One more taluk remains to be noticed — Shencottah with its small density 
and decreasing vaiiation The completed Eailway has taken away the large 
immigrant population censused m 1901, and the inciease of 21 4 pei cent m its 
total population, which the taluk then disclosed, has been converted into a decrease 
of 1'7 percent at this Gensus So far as the pressuie of population is concerned, 
Shencottah appears to be a reproduction of Tovala on the other side of the Ghats 
But the balance of comparison mclmes slightly m favour of the former taluk The 
nncultivable area is less than in Tovala, and there is m Shencottah a small percen- 
tage of waste lands yet available for occupation Between 1876 and 1911, it mcrea- 
sed its density by 74 persons, as agamst 42 added by Tovala> However, the advance 
appears to be made with a hesitatmg step The mcrease has never been uniform 
and during the last decade there has been a thinning out Altogether, m this 
taluk, the conditions which immediately aSect life and fecundity cannot be 
said to be veiy favourable to rapid growth of population, viewed by itself or 
in relation to the territory occupied. 


Kottayam Divlaioii, 


48 As in the Trivandrum Division, the growth of population in Kotta- 
yam was very slow till the year 1891, the rate of advance 
having been 6 per cent in the period 1875 — ’81, as well 
as in the ten years that followed In the succeedmg decade, however, the mcrease 

was phenomenal, being 18 per cent 
Since 1901, there has been a further gam 
of 14 per cent and the population now 
stands at 1,139,101, against 999,607 at 
the previous Gensus This satisfactory 
result is due, as m the other Divisions, 
to the excess of births over deaths, the 
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gam by migration bemg but slight Females have advanced almost pan passu with 
males — 14*1 as compared with 13 8 pei cent Judged by the statistics of civil condition, 
the Division might have returned a higher ratio of population mcrease than 14 pei 
cent In spite of the fact that the percentage of mcrease among married females at 
the ages 16-40, was considerably less in the last decade than in the previous one, 
their proportion to the total of the sex at those ages stands higher than m any othei 
Division, and is almost the same as m 1901 But the ratio of children under ten to 
the wedded at the child-bearing ages is seen to be smallest in this Division Again, 
of the number of persons enumerated m 1901, there was a decrease in 1911 of Ij 6 
per cent , a proportion less only than that in the Padmanabhapuram Division, vrhich 
stands last in respect of population growth However, that the Kottaj am Division 
has correctly 'registered its population is evident from the ciicumstance that the 
percentage of increase has been as high as 10 4 m the five localities for which vital 
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rtatfnlic* hare been fpetially arranged to be collected— pbcet, bo it noted tabject to 
comparatirelj high mortalitj dnnng tbe period erf oheermtion- 

1 oTiufton ond — Thongh, when comiared with Qnflon the inter 

cen*al nt« of growth hare bj no mean* been eteody aj^ tmiforrn the Diridon ha» 
flnallr managed to march ahreaat of it, tho propor ti onal advanoe tinoe 1875 being 
4fi per cenL The addition to the cpeoido population in the entire period 1675-1011 
hen been alJghtly higher than m Quflon, being 160 against 166. Ilnnng the laat 
decade, however the addition to denaitj haa been less, being 60 against Od bat the 
variation m popnlation hu been the same in both the Divtsiont. Thoogh the Divi- 
sion is the iDoet hiUj it b {nvonratde to the growth of aivi other misceilsBeoas 

gsrden prodoee. In respect of the percentage of coltlrated area to the coltivablo 
total the Division comet next onlf to Badmanabbapumm and, in. regard to the ratio 
of the arable extent to the total next onl/ to Trivandrmn. On mOis are worked in 
a few taloke and mbber pla nta tio n s are reared In some others. With a wealth of 
variety in its forests, which offers a tempting field for capital and labour the capa 
titj of the Dirtnon for develcqnnent is great in the direction of indostiy and trade 
and with the conseqaent m^iroveinent in general matenai condition, the pr eis uro of 
popolotlon Is bound to advance at & more npid rate D therefore the EottsTam 
Dirtsioa does not allow its children to fill ont or pormlts them to flow awa}^ tho 
bUme will not re«t for some tnne to come on want of scope for profitable actfritjr 
at home 

Tafaki— The variations in the population of the taluks in this Division 
have been considerable throngboot though, as between themselves the ratios differ 
-* ra^i w^ii rt I hin to a great extent, Jo 

ever/ one of them the 
rotes of increase have been 
ver/ marked dating the 
last twentj /cars as con- 
psred with the previous 
intercensal periods. For 
purposes of Stalled notico 
the eleven taluks of the 
DivisioD may be broadl/ 
classed under three groups 
■cQordmg to their physical 
sltasUoo — the littoral 
group wbichtakw in Slier- 
tallay and Par nr the 
mountainous which com- 
prises the inmost talnVs of 
Mioacliil Todapuzha and 
MuraUapazha and Isttiy 
the sub-montane sod sub* 
littoral which ineindes 
Chanpanachory Kotta 
/am Ettamanor Vafkam 
Kuunatoad and Alongad 
To t*Vc ap tho first group SbertaJIay and Porur are the most thickly peopled 
in llw* DiTMton tho donsiiiei beu^ 1,3 j 7 and I 491 respectively Tb» art the 
1 - 1 iri. t links where tho pres s or e exceeds one thousand persons to the s<iuirt mfle 
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the density in Vaikam whioh is the next most crowded taluk being only 869. 
Since 1901 and 1875, Shertallay has grown by 11 1 and 36 2 per cent and Parur by 
14 and 29 6 per cent respectively The addition per square mile during 1876 
1911 has been 853 in the former taluk and 341 in the latter Shertallay is 
about twice the size of Parur in area and population The cocoanut palm 
flourishes most luxuriantly and oil and rice mills are also worked in that taluk. 
It 18 , however, a low-lymg, sandy and swampy tract and the seat of elephantiasis 
Leprosy is comparatively more frequent here than in the other taluks of the State 
Parur is the meeting place of Cochin and Travancore It has received more immi- 
grants than any other taluk m the Division, and has sent out a lesser number of 
emigrants than any except Todupuzha It has to be noted that, of the immigrants, 
females predominate 

Of the taluks in the second group, Todupuzha has gained most by immi- 
gration, 12 per cent , while Mmachil and Muvattupuzba have lost by this means 
The percentages of variation during the last decade are respectively 18, 19 4 and 
8 4 Notwithstanding its high rate of growth at this and tae previous Census, 
Todup^''ha is tiie most sparsely populated taluk m the Stj.fs, the density being 68 
perc'^ “ o 1 a square mile An increase of 64 5 per cent, to its total population 
smee lfc75 has only ineaut an addition during this long period of 26 persons to the 
square milf Minachil and Muvattupuzhahave advanced by 6b 9 and 61 per cent, 
respectively since lb75, and have ad led 210 and 91 persons respectively to their 
specific populations Todupuz la has the smallest poricntago of cultivated aiea and 
Minachil, the largest These tivo taluks with the co itiguous taluks of Muvattupuzba 
and Caanganachcry almost divide among themselves the rubber plantations of 
the Division 

The last group, which covers the reraami ig six taluks of the Division, shows 
considerable diveige ices m t .e rales ofgro.vtu Ohanganachery takes the lead 
With an increase daiing the last decade of 21 J psi cent , followed by Kcttayam 
with a peicentage of 2 j 7 Kunnataad has registsicd an mciease of 16 7 per cent 
and Alangad 12 par cent Tue taluks that have giowa tne least, are Ettumanur 
(10 3) and Vaiaam iQ 8 ) It is the natural mciease that has maiuly brought about 
the growth of population m all these taluks, except in Kuanatnad where about 8 
per cent of the variation was dua to the gam by migratory movements In regard 
to the number of peisoas added to a square mile during the last ten years, the taluks 
stand arranged in the sama older as given above, with tne exception of Kuunatnad 
which takes the last place The order of the teiuks, however, is inverted if their 
present specific populations are compaiod vvithona another, Kunnatnad still coming 
at the bottom of the list, Vailiam with a density of 869 persons is the most crowd- 
ed in this group, and Kunuatnad the least with 404 persons to the square mile 
Vaikam and Ettumanur contam practically no waste land , but in the former with a 
duninntive ocean in its Vembanad estuary, the percentage of unculturable area is 
much higher tnan in any otbei taluk in the whole Division One-half of the oil 
mills of the Division, it may be added, are in the Vaikam taluk In regard to the 
other taluks, Ohanganachery with a large percentage of culturable wastes possesses 
ample scope for development, and the same may be said to a lesser extent of 
Kunuatnad 

49 As stated in the previous Chapter, Devikulam was constituted as a 

Dcvikaiam Separate Division foi all purposes of Eevenue admmistration 
DLiBlon™ durmg the last decannmm In view to enable com- 

paiison, its population at the previous Censuses has been 
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nOJiuted with referenca to the preitnt mroa A* the re'ult of Rich calculation, 

N . the nmnbcr of inhabitants (s teen to 
havti stood at 'll 610 fn 1001 and has 
fwnto now adranced to 08^2 giving a per- 
rxi Km I lira “iZr mcreK8 o( 04-8, U* lugliert 

ii ’ i nn i ifih _ lira 1 X 411 UTSS t.«n among all the Administrative Dm 

ll-MtfEBMj it SO I ° 

tuttaiterabtsoi •J4aJ ITUS slons. With this extraordinary growth 

1 nevertheless, the Division has added 
only 22 persons to tho square mfla staca 1901 and the density ncnr stands 
at the halting figure of 65. The addition to the speeifio popolatloc from 
Census to Census has been by almost imperceptiblo degrees, 55 years having had to 
operate to prodnee an increment of 41 persons. Imbedded in the mountains, DovI 
kulam has its hOlt and forests up to two-thirds of the entlro area and of tbo re- 


mainder only a fifth is under cuItiTatlon, The Dmnon, however is tho home of 
tea the morement In its populatian depends mainly on the gr o wt h or deollne of 
this mdostr; How far the indostrial agrionltnral porsuits of tbo Division 
Itave attracted the untvtde popolation may be ascertained bv an examination of tbo 
bath-place returns. Of the loial number of persons now enmucialod ^ ^ 
Diviaioo, as many as 30,8 1 2 are imm^^nfa, as against 21,689 at tbs Census of 
1901 Id regard to cmlgTanU, it is not possibTo to adjust the ^mres for 1001 as 
soparato birth place statfstlos are not aTatloble for (he arts* whiob have been con 
btltuted into the Division. However as very few are seen to have left the Din 
BtoQ at this Ceosas, it may be inferred that tho district that tempts workers from 
outside does not find It hard to retain what it prodaees. A gain of over 26 per cent 
may bo put down os the not result of tbe two mjgmtcuy movementa, and judged by 
the present condition of tblnga, good look may be eonfidantly predicted for this 
most recent addition to the AdmiaistretiTO Dinafons of the Btatc 


Taluit . — In rcgtird to the two taloLs width go to constitute tho Dhrisiod 
stir w otrOsiM xxrMM. there tt DOt moob to bo soid of a spcdflo kind. 



With an increase of 103*0 per cent, in Us 
population, the talnk of Devikulam has boon 
able to add, aince 1901 only 20 persons 
to tho square milo and tho other taluL 
Feennade has increased Us density by 
persons, the increase to its population bofag 
however only per cent. Of the arable 
area tbe cnltiratcd portion forms 0 percent 
iu tbo former taluk against 33 per cent, in 
(be latter In view of the high projjortion ol 
wastes in Devikulam tbo spread of cnlti- 
Totioo is fall of protnbe 

In regard to the Devikulam talok it 
may be added that about a third of tbo total 
area of C2</ sqoare miles has been lea%cd to 
tbo Knnnan Devan’nilli Produce Company 
(Anglo-American Direct Tea Trading Com- 
pany Li) nnderacoocwlon cnablingthcia 
to gradually extend cultivation without tlie 
Ibbility to immediate taxation over tbo wjrolo 


i iw>tM f assigned area. Exact figures ore not ready 


at hand reganliog tbe devclrpmeni of the concession daring tho last decade Hem 
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evei, from the latest information available, it is seen that tlieie aie more than two 
dozen estates within the aiea known as Kannau Devan Hills and that tea takes up 
16,776 acres and coffee 946 acres Including the lands under occupation, the total 
amounts to roughly 38 squaie miles The numbei of hands emploj'ed aggregates 
15,172, and the out-turn in the year, 17,866 bushels of coffee and o-ser 7^ million 
pounds of tea 


B Natural Divisions 


60 The two Natural Divisions into which the State has been divided will 
Western and East- ^6 noticed. A diagram IS given below' a scribing the 

ernNaturai Variation per 1,000 of the population at the last four Cen- 
Divisions suses, in each Natural Division and m the State as a whole 

The rate of development since 1876 shows a progressive move, moie marked m the 
WESTERN NATURAL DIVISION Bastem than m the Western Division 


Poroi.i.Tio't 

1011 

1901 

Males. 

Females, 

Males 

Females 1 

Aohial popnlahon 
IttmiginDta 

Emi grants 

Natural population 

991,326 

15,737 

19,616 

908,205 

931,828 

19,622 

19,624 

981,930 

849,070 

10,143 

15,331 

843,258 

841,591 

15,929 

16,144 

840,762 


EASTERN NATURAL DIVISION 


PoPCLATlO'f 

19U 

1001 

Alulas, 

Females, 

Males 

Females 

lotual populahoa 
Imnugnmts 

Emigrants 

Natural population 

787,037 

41,229 

0,612 

702,320 

716,784 
40,803 
9,874 
085 855 

641,095 

85,784 

6,183 

611,499 

620,461 
81 634 
7,918 
696,746 


Between 1875 and 1881, the former ad- 
vanced at 6 8 per cent , and the latter at 
less than one-half of that late Dm mg 

the two succeedmg decades, the in- 
creases registered weie 7 5 and 17 9 pei 
cent m the Eastern Division agamst 
6 8 and 13 7 per cent respectively lu 
the Western The percentage of growth 
recorded at this Census has been the 
greatest, bemg 16 5 in the interior tiaots 
and 16 9 m the littoral areas If the 
ratios for all the Censuses are put to- 
gether, it IS seen that, smce 1875, the 
population of the first named Division 
has mcreased by 56 2 per cent , and that of the second or Western Division, 
by 43 per cent So fax as the last decade is concerned, the migration figures 

“ there has been a gam to the 
Eastern Division to the extent of 9 per 
cent , while the other Division has, on 
the whole, suffered a loss, though insigni^ 
ficant With the allowance made foi the 
variation brought about by the migratory 
movements such as they are, the ratios of 
natural growth in the two Divisions be- 
} i ! come equalised Eor an examination of 

the statistics of age, sex and civil condition 
which may go to explam this development, 
the Subsidiary Tables may be referred to 
To notice them briefly, females have ad- 
vanced in the Eastern Division at a slightly 
more rapid pace than males, while the 
reverse is the case in the Western tracts 
Among married females at the ages 15-40, 
tlie peicentage of mciease is fai less in the Eastern Division than m the West- 
ern, being 10 7 against 14 6 But the proportion of these to a thousand of the sex 
at the same ages is higher in the foimer than m the latter Division— 796 against 
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747 Howerer tho ninnhor of cfendrcn irodcr ten to ona hundred marrfed women 
at tbo reprodnctlTo Ages a tlighUj le»— IfW in the Eiatem as compared with 173 
in tJtfO 'Wcetam BrvWon, where the Inoreaee In the total unmbir of cHldrcix during 
the Intt ten yean has also bean greater In regard to the persons enoiDeiated 
ahovo the ago of ton the Eastern Dirisjon exhlbtte a A»crfnse of 16 per cent, on 
its total popnlatioa of 1^01 wLiJe, in ttie other tho porcentage of unoonts 

to IGU In respect of tbo ages 40-00 tho figures show tbo tame rates of 
growth for tho two DiTtsioos, while, at tbo otter penods, the increoeo hae been much 
grr«t r in tbo "Wetiom than In tbo Eastern Dtnsioa. Frcm these general features. 
It m-j bo mterred that, as between berths and deaths, tho former are more 
numerous in too littoral and deltaio arexs, and tho latter more actrre in tho 
moontaiaons and soh-montane tracts. 


Fartoftoa and JOenutj — ^Though tho growth of popnlotlon has been 
greater at each Omsus in tho Eastern than in the Western Birisun, the 
position IS inverted in regard to the increase la density Between lb76 and 
1011 the Westera Divtsioi has added as many as 825 persons to a sgoaro mhe 
ftgsinst on iaiT one o^ 01 persons in the Eastern Dir sion. If the last decade 
Iw viewed sepirately the mcreaso in tho former Blrision bos b en four times 
that in the IvUj being 1-itJ against 30 


Tho ranations in the taluks of each Natural Bitjj on classified accord 
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rr*fort* mg to density brings oU certain oharseterf- 

stice illnstratire o' their compantiTe growth. 
Tho ahstrart In the ruargln summarii^ the 
order o the donsitr gronpe w tb reference 
to the obsolote and propo-t oral inmasei In 
the com sLir.t taloicr tjo figures for which 
are embodied 1 x Bohsldury Table IV Tbo 
Btaleraeiit is 8oF*cxp s iato*y In the cs 
tern Natural Bristol, tho groatcit attnal 
incTomeut as wall as tho greatest proportional ulva. no are presented by t Inks 
aith already hig.j densities, while in tbo Ej^t rn 'Sotursl Birision tie ( inks 
With a comparotirely low spootfio popuLiLo i show the greatest development 
from either sUndpomt. In the iotoriar too yet sparsely inhabited tract are 
evnloiitly drawing and prodnei ig an increasing population while in the littoral 
and dcltalr areas, the fovoarahle conditions which have rendered service In tbs 
past continue to function with uninterrupted force 


t-o-tos 
an -4 *4 
T«a-«xi 


C Sumrmry 

61 T*io ohanges that have taken place in tho population of tho AdmlnF- 
strativo mils were first considered, and it was seen tLst tbs 
progress dtsflose<l by esrh Bivislon was the outcome of con 
all rable dlv ig ners In tbo smaller taluk areas. To gain a 
gen ral asn-<d the po-mlatlo ul oilvonrement the two Natural BitUIois wiikb 
typlfr emoag thenu Ives ecrlxin p lysictl and other cliamclertstira wore ncsl 
tak n up aul tae VAThtton fl nires rrlxling to them bnefir noticed- Now ths 
rjre al r x i Is s > awircl at wJl In sutnm''l'c<l for tho whole Slate and passed 
in r Ti w o i r In tJO diiTam given in the preceding para have been deiwribed 
granhica i\ tho iQter>ccnsal variations since Ih76. 

Staco tlie year 1001 Trarancore has grown in populousnrrs to Ihs 
Client oM70,blS souls or 10 i per cent Males have inircssed by 211198 snd 
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females by 235,620, the mcremental percentages foi either sex being the same as 
for the population as a whole Of the two causes which have contiibuted to this 
advance, namely, natural growth and migration, the lattei may first be referred to 
The returns of birth-place show that 61,166 persons born elsewhere were 
enumerated in this State and that 26,123 persons born here were censused in 
other partp of India The former represents an excess of 6,262 and the lattei of, 
1,633 over the correspondmg figures of 1901 But these statistics do not give an 
acomate measure of the movements to and fro In the first place, as observed 
m para 40 sitpra, the record of emigrants is not quite complete Secondly, no 
allowance is made for diminution by deaths among the migrants The former 
'defect, however, does not necessarily vitiate a comparison of the present figure 
with that of the precedmg Census, as returns have now been received from those 
Provmces and States which supplied the information in 1901 and as these appear 
to almost exhaust the list of importmg places The total as compiled and recorded 
may, therefore, be taken to mdicate the volume of emigration with the nearest ap- 
proach to accuracy In regard to the allowance for deaths, the following method* 
18 adopted to estimate the number that must have migrated to produce the mcreases 
shown m the returns To take the case of immigiants, 64,903 persons were enume- 
rated as foreign-born at the Census of 1901 Of these, many must have died since 
If a death rate of 30 per mille is assumed as a tolerably fair ratio,t it would have 
carried ofi 16,471 persons m the course of ten years Even if, m 1911, the number of 
foreign-born had remamed the same as m 1901, as many as 16,471 must have newly 
entered the country durmg the decade to recoup the loss caused by deaths But, as a 
matter of fact, the foreigners have risen at this Census by 6,262 The annual immi- 
giation necessary merely to produce this latter excess comes to 737 67 peisonst 
01 7,376 m the decenmum The sum of the two figures gives 23,847 as the number 
of persons that must have come mto the State, not only to fill up the gaps caused 
by deaths but also to provide the surplus disclosed at this Census A similai 
calculation m regard to emigrants from among the home-bom gives an exodus 
of 9,270 mdividuals to fill death vacancies outside and to provide the mciease 
found m the returns received Balancmg the ebb and flow of migrants, there is a 
net gam to the State of 14,677 persons, which represents the contribution on 
this account towards the total mcrease of population All this howeyey amounts to 
a proportional addition of but 6 per cent on the 1901 population, and may bo 
left out of the reckoning m the large increase of 16 2 per cent registered by the 
Census, 


Turnmg to the natural growth of the mdigenous population, the prelimmary 
discussion has shown that there has been nothing to check the natural tendenc} 
of the people to multiply at a rapid late, and that the condition of the countiy 
during the last decade has not been such as to falsify such advance The internal 
evidence furnished by the Census appears to strongly support this stand of the po- 
pulation question By way of gauging the character and weight of this evidence, the 


t 

* 


Vide 102 of tha Bengal Cenras Report, 1001 There Is another method given by Dr G B LonRstafl in his 
‘ Stndies m Stabsties. ’ Aooording to it, tha anthmeboal mean between the migrant popnlation at the becmmn_ 
and that at the end of the decennlnm is taken and on this average population, the number of deaths that mnrt 
occnrted among the migrants Is calcnlated os per the assamed rate of mortality To the figote thus arrived at 
Is added the actaal CenEns Snereaso and the total is taken as the nnmber of migrants dnrmg the ten rears The 
method followed in the text is preferred, as it makes fall aUovranoe for deaths on the exo«s number of uiimi 
grants cansnEed, which the other method does not 

37 per male 13 the rate of mortahty yidded by the returns of certain representative locahtiea whose birth and deaf h 
statistics arc utihred In discusting the subject of variation in general Vide Subsidiary Table V TO be on thr 
ade, a higher rate ia taken 


Lot X=tha nnmber of immigrants in each year and 030 Cr e., 30 per 1,0001 the death rate Then the number 
TOrviyiugatthoondofonevoarisX X 970, at the end of two years X X ( 970)’ and ra on The loful r„,.,bcrnf 

H"ce“SS3/8“49=7OT 57°' ^ ^^i h, wi, 
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ktitistici of age and civil condition mar be examined. Thef will throw coiuiderablc 
light on the extent to which marmgea and birtha have determined the eompc«itK>n 
of the popolatton and the directions in which death has been at wort In counter 
acting their effect*. 

The retom* of thh and the pcevion* Censosc*, which are snoimanaed 
in the margin give the variation per cent, at each period between one Census 
and another and the ratio at each to the total popnlatioo. It i* seen therefrom 
that the popnlation of 1011 is largely made up of per 
sons at the earlier and later years of life and tliat 
whUe the former have so multiplied ss to bo able not 
only to replace the nmnbers snatched awav br death but 
also to leave a large reserve tbo latter have weathered 
the atorma and managed to go mto another decade of 
life To take the birtbi flrat, it U noted that, since 
1601 there has been a considerable mercaae In children 
ooder 10 years of age the total nnniber having In 
creased fiom OSOp77 In that year to 770,624 in 1001 
and to 026 104 ten yean later 

Tboogh the actnal excess is thos larger at 
this than at the preceding Consua — l48,SiC^ against 
137 747— the ratio per cenL is lesa, being 10*1 as com 
pared with 21 6 In lOOl Thb aeems, at the first 
o-iQ I rr-o ' Ml taoS to mOJtate against the fact noticed above that 

^ H-i HI ut ] prodocing tho large incmaso in popnlation, hirths 
I ’ll I V* I * greater shore at this Census than in the 

ill 4 3 41 1 0“*- Bnt if the figure* of an earlier decade 

_ I I I are examined, it would become clear that ohOdren 

mid*T 10 years in 1601 were then considerably under 
cstinutcdl, tbit in 1001 the proportional growth therefore was more apparent 
than real and that, as compo^ with the growth of the previous decade that of 
the last one is distinctly greater At the Census of 1861 as many as C4S,0(KI 
persons ware entered onder ten yean of age As the aggregate population enn 
merated in 1681 was found to have Inowased in 1801 the rate of increase being 
the tame at the two Censusee, and as, at the two succeeding enumeration*, there 
lias been a great advance In the total population a* well as In children tmder 
ten, it is not expected that the Cenvus of 1801 would be an exception. Bat it 
ItappoDod that there was not only no Increase in children, but the number actually 
declined to the tone of 4,000 from that found la 1681 Thh resulted in the per- 
centage Tariatfon between 1681 and 1801 being put on the side of deertase (— ft 
per cent) as noted in the abstract Again aoch a decrease was not limited to 
persons under ten, but was spread over tho next higher age-poriod of 10 — 20 
WTien, however at Ibo 1001 Ceniua, the largo increase In the total as well ai 
ID tho younger population neceiiltated a close study of the explanation therefor 
it appwed that, in 1601 the earlier ages were to a great extent despoiled of their 
IcgiUmate share without any warrant The consequence wa% that persons 
a the sges 0—10 and 10 — 20 seemed more numerous in 1881 and much more so In 
1001 than in the Intervening Census and that the 1S)1 onomeration, while 
presenting a decreased ratio as compared with the preceding one gave to that 
succeeding tbo appearance of a tbumplog increase The entire subject of vari 
atlon was di*cu«aed at length in Ch pten II III and r\ of the Reiwt on the 
1001 Census- and, in view to deduce a rale of growth allowable under the clrcum 
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stinces of the deca'le concerned, an attempt was made to adjust the population of 
ISOl with legard to the deficiencies discoveied If, in such an adjustment, 
the age-period of 0 — 10 bo gnenits due pioportion, the lecoided mciease of 
dl 5 pel cent at the 1901 Census ANOuld dmnuish to about 17 pei cent, %shile 
the decrease of -6 per cent in 1801 u on id stand con\eited into an mciease 
It is not necessary for the present discussion to set about excising the extia peicent- 
agefiom the decade 1801—1901 and lestoie it to the preceding peiiod Sufiice it 
to merely note the uudei lying cause of an appaieut auoinal}, but for nhich the 
1 Illation fiom Census to Census should have been one of steady progiess, and to 
past; on to the furthei explanation that the very large addition to the nuiubei 
of children during the last decennium is what should oidmarily be expected 
fiom the iiiaiital condition gathciablc fiom the returns. 

Though the mnnbei of maiiied females at the child-beaiingages is found 
to have increased during the last decade at a lessei latio than in 1891 — 1901, then 
pioportion to 1,000 of the sex at those ages, which stood at 7G6 in 1891, rose to 77 J 
ten \ears latei If the rc-pioducti\e ages of both the sexes are taken into account, 
the proportion to a hundred of the population is seen to hai e been 43 at the 1891 Cen- 
sus and 42 in 1901 The maintenance of these high ratios of married uomen has 
justified itself m the large mciease of children at this Census, the piopoition being 
greater thau at the tu 0 prcMous ones Foi every one-hundied maiiied uomen at 
15-10, there are nou 171 children under ten jears of age, against 162 and 163 m 
1901 and 1891 lespectnelj, uhileon a thousand of the population, they numbered 
270 at this Census as compared u ith 263 and 249 respectnelj' at the prcMous enu- 
meiations To turn now to the higher .ages, still greater incieases are recoided, 

pointing to the conclusion that t.ieio ha^e 

a.o-ia.is? I been largo 6ur\ uTils at those periods That, 
2 , 503,^.81 j (luring the decade under reMeu, the hand 
2 ,i 76 ,w death has been slow, ^Mll be eMdeut if the 
total population at each Census is taken up 

and compared V ith the balance carried o\ei 

at the following enumeration The marginal summarj’, which institutes this 
comparison, 6ho^\8 that, so far as the 1911 Census is concerned, the percentage 
of decrease, or, in other v ords, the ratio of mortality, has been less by 2 4 pci 
cent than what it u as ten years earlier. 

It IS thus evident that the total population, as now enumerated, has 
been m a considerable measure maintained by a large propoition of the young 
as well as of those of riper years, the viability of the elderly population 
bemg noticeable m the strikingly high percentages of mcreaso now registered 
as compared with those of a decade ago In other vords, the final result has 
been due to the combined action of bigliei birth-rate and i educed mortality 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to supplement the conclusion 
based on Census statistics, by information derived fiom othei souices. No 
trust can bo placed on the data furnished by the geneial vital statistics 
returns They give a birth-rate of 17 8 pei mille and a death-rate of 16 1, 
or an excess of only 2 7, or say, 3 poi cent for the decade, against a Census 
increase of 16 per cent , though an indication of the population movement 
may be obtamed from certain special returns of the nature mentioned m 
paia 42 of this Chapter It was stated theiein that the twenty-seven places 
foi which figures have been compiled for a period of three yeais conta ned a 
pojiulation of 111,463, and exhibited an annual aveiage birth-ivate of 36 7 and 


To‘al popul itioii in I'Kll 

IK) in 10 U njcl 10 iind above 
Percent ))!0 of decroafc 
Total populntton in 1801 as rc>i.«l 
Do in 1901 ngod 10 and above 
Percentage of decrease 
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a death rate of 20'9 per inQle The exceu of iMrtbt over dcatlrt pirei a 
notoral IncreoM per yau- of 0'8 or 10 per thousand of the inhabitants regUteretL 
But the rigid application of this rate to the giwth of the popnlation in 
the State ae a ^hole implies the strict accuracy of two necessary aasumptions. 
The one u that the condition of things in the localities obserred is a re- 
production m mmiatore of that which preTails in the State in all its port^ 
The other is that the three years to whJoh the figures relate are quite typical 
of the decade not only os far as the places In question are concerted hot also 
of the entire ontaide urban as well as ruraL Neither of these assumptions 
can bj expected to quadrate with the actual facts. However a side confirmation 
of the remarkable growth of population is all that can bo hoped for from 
extraueous sources such as they are and this confirmation it amply prorwled 
by the returns taken np for comparison. 


C2. Binco the year of the first regular Censos when the pressure of 
population stood at 801 persons per square mile the State has 
added l-tS persons on that area, and as much as 49*3 per cent 
to the total number of its then inhabitants. Daring the last 
twenty yean, the density has been increased by 116 persons one-half of It In the 
first decade and the other half in the second. 


The distribution of the population cJsssifled according to density was giTcn 
in Table II appended to the first Chapter It shows that about scren-tenths 
of the Inhabitants are congregated on a third of the area canring more 
than 003 persons to the sqaare mile a seventb on the same proportional 
extent with a density of 800 to 000 persons, and tbo remaining one-seventb on a 
fourth of the area where there are only 303 persons and below In other words, 
of tbo totAl population clcren twelfths occupy about three fifths of tbe whole 
area while tbo rest ore scattered over the remaining one-fifth where the 
inhabitants do not count more than 100 on a square mile 

This staticil asp^ of the subject of population naturally brinp up 
the questton of the continuance of the growth now disclosed in the densely 
peopled aroas, and the extent of deTclopmont that may bo anticipated in the 
sparsely inhabited trarla. ^ hen Toriation since the 1001 Ocniui h examined 
wJa by liilc with the density as thoa shewn, it is seen that the absolute growth 
of populattoD ha.M boon greatest to taluks with a density of 760 to MO persons. 
The next greatest increment Is recorded for taluks with the highest specifio 
population namely ^ then follow taluks srith 460 to COO persons 

and then thow with 160 persons and under The greatest proportional increases 
Lowexer bare occurred in taluks bearing 600 to 60 persons on a square mile and 
in those of the lowest density while taluks which hare retomed the large t actual 
iocrement come third in respect of proportional growth. 

That In the present stale of things, density of population is not one of 
the promiafnt fa'-tori hat detemiiBr by an tnxerse ratio the growth of particular 
tracts is well borne out by the statistics just glanced aL “Orercrowding is a 
rtUtire term An exceptionally fertJe tract wDl support with case a far larger 
populatim than another less fsxourably situated. It is goocrally smumed that 
the temlonrv is for people to more from densely inhibited areas to otl tra where 
there IS more room Bat this is not alwars the case \S hero tbo population is 
rp-rv there is nsuall) aomo pood reason for U e j hiirconoss of the soil an 
in uir lent rainfall lahilitr to flwl or insalubrity of dunate I*aM experience 
1 -v W wi\ ll at the a\ »olut and rcUtixe prosith is often KT«ut''l in tracts whus 
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10 populTition IS already fairly dense Sometimes of course a tract is sparsely 
opulated on account of political conditions only recently removed, and m sucli 
ases, ccctci is paYibus, a relatively rapid, growth rs to be expected So also wrth 
reas which have recently been provided with facilities for uiigation 

53 The margmal abstract particularises the growth of population m the 
British Indian Provmces and States, and in some countries 
o^rpro°“i^ 3 , of Europe and Asia, foi which mformation is available 
States and countries The Variation in density duimg the inter-censal period concern- 
id IS also shown In respect of proportional mcrease, Travancore in all India stands 

second only to Hyderabad with 
20 per cent and marches on all 
fours with the Central Provmces 
and Beiai In respect of the 
addition to the speoifio population 
too, this State holds the second 
rank. Coohm takmg an easy first, 
and Hyderabad gomg down as the 
third m the list Of the eight 
countries outside India taken up 
for comparison, every one of them 
shows a lessei rate of annual m- 
ciease, though m regard to den- 
sity tliree of them have added a 

The varintioas in popnlahon-and In density given in columns 2 and greater numbei per Sguare mile 
3 respeotively refer to the interconsal period shown in column 1 ThuS then, TiaVaUCOre, Whether 

in the advancement of population or in the mciease of its pressure, holds out promi- 
nently m the Census hierarchy 


PnOTlKCE, 
State on 
Comrnv 


A-imer ilerwam 
1901-’l] 
Bengal ,, 
Borabay , , 

Central Piovinoei 
and Bemr , , 
Coorg ,> 

Eastern Bengal 
and Assain,, 
Madras , , 

Punjab , , 

Umted ProvmceB 
of Agm and 
Ondh ,, 

Baroda ,, 

Coohm II 

Gwalior 1 1 


d 0 
d *5 

« c 

i? 

^ 0 

&s 

a 

Absolute 
vanation 
in density 

+ 

5 1 

+ 9 

+ 

88 

+ 17 

+ 

6 3 

+ 10 

+ 

16 2 

+ 19 


31 

- 8 

-b 

11 8 

+ 84 

+ 

88 

+ 22 

— 

17 

- 4 


1 1 

- 6 

-b 

41 

+ 10 

•b 

181 

+ 78 

4" 

47 

+ 6 


Peovivoe, 
State ob 
C oCKTET 


lid -S-S 9 
1 o 2 a cl 

S rCL A ^ 


Mysore , i + 
Kashmir , + 

Trattaixcore , , + 

Benmork 1900-’ll + 
England & Wales 

1901-’ll + 
France 190a-'0G + 
Germany 1900-'10 + 
Ireland 1900-'ll — 
Italy 1900-’10 + 
Japan IDOft-’OS 4 - 
Sootland 1900-' 11 + 
Spain 1900-'10 4 - 
Switzcriand 1 1 4 - 


16 3 + 36 

10 9 4- 18 

10 9 4- 61 
0 6 4-1 

16 0 4- 42 
15-2 

8 8 4- 24 
12 9 + 88 

64+7 

9 9+ 9 
14 0 + 29 


64 


Oanolosloti. 


And now a few voids m conclusion Travancore is a distinct poli- 
tical organism in itself and has to woik out its own salvation 
“The true greatness of a State”, m the words of Bacon, “cou- 


sisteth essentially m population and bleed of men” The importance of the subject 
of population, therefore, cannot be ovei estimated, vbetber vieved from the point 


of uumeiical growth oi fiom that of the cbaiactei of the progress and civilization 
reached oi aimed at 


To the ["leputed piolificity of the Indian, the Tiavaucoieau is no excep- 
tion, provided no opposing forces are at work Eehgious mjunctiou and social 
sanction alike opeiate towards the multiplication of the people Prudential 
lestramts aie not generally so strong as to counteract tLe desue to multiply 
Here, a word maybe intei posed m legard to “nuptiality” or the tendency to 
marry In European countries tLe marriage rate was once regarded as the 
baiometei of piospeiity* Though this testis no longer considered as trustworthy, 
“ the mam thesis is still, no doubt, generally true, that wherever theie is lOom foi 
tvo to live together up to the conventional standard of comfort, a mainage takes 
place ” Heie, m India, marriage is usually governed by other cucumstances 
Where married life is viewed as the normal state of man and wheie, among the 
inajoiity of the population, such a life is enjoined as a leligious duty, the con- 
siderations which influence the acceleiation or retardation of marriages m the 

• In hisEloinents of Vital Statistics, Dr Arthur Nowshomo observes — *^Yo find that the marriages of England mcreaiD 
ns tbo result of peace after war* abundance after dearth, high wages after want of employment, speculation after lanimid 
cnterpriM, ^fidence after dictrnst, national triumphs after national disasters He adds that ' the same conclusion is tome 
outby the fact, frequently alluded to by the Registrar General m his reports, that the marriage rate vanes in the same 
mre^^ion ns the value of British exports, the average price of wheat and the amount per head of population cleared out at 
tiio iiankcr s clearing house The coincidence, it shoala be pomlcd out, is oncm direction, but not in degree Pago 5O-C0 
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"Wert do not enter The effect of proeperlty or otherwtBe upon the popolation 
come* m for notice, not a* a determining- condition before marriage ^t as a 
force inflnenemg the married couple nod its progenj later on- To put the 
whole thing bneflj in the Wert thej marry when they get, or are aisorcd 
of the means of support Here, thej marry and the means of support does not 
weigh m the question. Its practioal importance will be apparent when It U 
remarked that, with this deep-rooted tondenpy efforts ha\T 5 to be directed only 
towards the married being enabled to provide tbemselve* with the mean* of 
subatstence and to rear & healtbj offspring WhQe in some countries of tbo \\ cst 
snob a* France encouragement Las to be extended for people to fftt mamerl boro 
endeavour has to be directed towards helping them to ftre mameJ In such a 
state of eooisty the ultimata cheek to the tacrea*o of population is the deficloncy 
of the mean* of subsistence how this qaertion of the mean* of lubsistonco it 
is needle** to remark, cannot be considered except from the a'lpect of the conditbn 
and itructore of tbo society concerned. It is oqnalJ> obrioo* that tlie meet effec- 
tive eolation for Increasing those means is bv method* which would not go agamrt 
that btructuro bat woold help in stabllifring It. So far as Tra>Tincoro U concerned, 
the old world edifice of h-feditary lohour ha* not yet completely ommblod and 
Ixcomo obeolete The rjotiaahrcwd and mdnstrion*. Tbo artnan has skilled 
lianda and a rctourceful head. Tbo clunatio conditions, though not the bert, arc 
certainly not mconitttent with tbo formation of a good pbyaiqno If thou, there 
be no extruneoub oondiCious todislurb tbo paraoits of life and if tbo producing 
ilasaea referred to ore kept encouraged and rtunnlnted in tbcir prodactioc by 
tbo rcqasite measure of di tributory and proteetire service at tbo hands of wUni 
maybe coiled, b> contmdtrtinctiou tbo conanioing clasaca, a* a matter of kK 
interest a* nmeb as of dat\ (loro is no reason why the population of Travon 
core should uut greu apace If tlio progreas disoloaod during the port two 
or three decades — a peiiod duriug ohieb severa) force* bavo come Into being 
— n of Toluo It nia> lx «ald tliat a* regard* tbo development of populaliooal 
strength, the future ts full of hope lo tbo Western hatural Division there arc 
uo duubt, localities alwre tbo pretsoro of population may teem to bo approach 
ingalimit but there i* n reason why room could not bo provided for a much 
greater namber than it now accoumiodatca, if •nonce i* cnlJod in to aid agriculture 
and enterpn*** btcpb m to creato and foster luduatric* and develop trade and com 
ujorce to which the Diviaiou ii epecia]l> mailed. On tbo other band, in the hjistem 
Natural Di\ won there arc fctill largo trarts availablo for the populalkm lo expand. 
The nuu-i come the year round and benefit the characteristic cultivation whenever 
and wherever they fall fbo eitensiTo areas now birrcn and uncultivated can Lo 
rendtred fit (or coltiN-alion Thcao tracts were once well peopled aod the scats < f 
f>ovcreignt\ and it U povsiUc tiuit well adapted schemes of irrigation in certain 
place» and of droina o in othem iiiav restore to them their lost fertility and 
jiopalatioa. It does not, therefore appear ipipossiblc for the h astern Division lo 
nell iiiaiutain a population, at ka t lialf as dense as if not more tlnn, that of the 
^\cs^cm Divi ton If iueb a lia| p> rtatc of affair* should conio to i«a.ss, the 
inbabitai t of that Divi kid wouH bj themselves approach in ilrcngth lire prescut 
total population oi the htatc 

Thu the agncullural a pvtt kO far as it bears on tho growth of pcpula 
lion has been touched upon- There icmains for notice tho indnstnal i-idc which 
15 all important to a counlr> like Travjncorc where raw loalcrhls for ever to 
manj lr>du tries are asailaWc Only a few ginenl remark* will bo here altemptcil, 
a detailed notice of the buljcd being reserved for tho Clmptcr on Occupation. 
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chiel ingrritenlB ot tlw world s progrese, would retll; end in makmg the world 
unfit for htnnan abode But whatever the effects on the iuj\-anced races, the mb- 
•titotion ot machino labonr except under great safe-guards and restraints must to 
nations lees alranced m the acate of modem oivilization, spell ruin. For a people 
whose powers of production and wide dlatrilmtion of goods in adranco of demand 
are very small cither owing to want of ikiU or of money and whose sense of res 
ponslbility towards social intcreate la little more than naught independent hand 
labour is decidedly better Lnder It even poorpeople will have the chance of IWng 
freely and withont dependence nod the country need not waH for capitalists to set 
np machine laboor to work under Machine labour is of course not oontraboniL 
Only it bliould be raised on an asenred foundation of general Industrial well-bclnp 
— a condition whio i the immediate abolition of existing labour however caused or 
justified, cannot help to bimg about. The final determination of the Industrial 
policy of the country acd of the methods by which it is to be worked abont is, 
thereioTc a matter of extreme nrgency and if the question be taken up on the lines 
above foreshadowed, it u not too much to hope that a waj to the growth and main- 
tenance of a litalihtf and happy population shall open. 
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ScESiniiBT Tible X—EMtmcil s7,au,„s the i„tnTmt,cn e/ haM„se, 
aeeeument cte —(Concliidtd) 



NOTE 


ON 

VITAL STATISTICS 


1 It nov, nboui fifteen >cars since biiLhs ami deaths began to be ic- 
-corded throughout the State The sjstom of legistiation, the scope of its legal 
basis, the machinery employed, c^c, nere fully described m the Note appemhd 

JO Chapter TI of the 1001 Census Beport The mfonnation given belon brim-, 
tint record up-to-date 


2 Busts of ilic ^tfsiem —There has been no change since the last Census 
(1901) m the system of collection and registration of vital statistics in the muni- 
cipal tonus till* December 1009, nhon Begnlatiou III of 1076 (nliich repealed 
the Remilation II of lOGO) nas amended b} Regulation V of 10S5, so as to mahe 
the persons defined m the Regulation responsible for gn mg information of births 
and deaths on their onn accord The sections of the Regulation non m force 
relating to registration arc subjoined for reference and easy comparison nith 
those published in the Report on the Census of IGOl, 


Rr/tom II! the Totrnt Ciinvrcnnry (tnl Improiemenl Tteeulntio,!, TITof JOtC, as arh''i h I 
hy Be^tWton P 0 / rdatnuj to the raisiration of 1 ila! Stall ii i 

109 (1) Tlio CoininiU OP sluiU keep m tbcir office n register of all births 

and (loath'! in the lon-n according to Iho forms n Inch nnj be prescribed for the purpo e 
bj Our Den-an 

( 2 ) Thea shall, nith the prcMons sanction of Our Dennn, appoint a person lo 
be Registrar of Births and Dcatho 


110 The Registrar shall inform himself carefiillj of c\en birth and dintli 
arhich happens in the town and shall register, ns soon ns com enicntls ma\ he nftei the 
eacnt, nithoiit fee or row ard, the particiihrs loqiiired <0 be registered ncooidmg to the 
forms prescribed, toiidung e\ era such birth and death ns llic cn c ma\ be, nhich In-, 
not boon alrcadj registered 


m [Tile father, hannaa-an or mother of oaer\ child horn in the toaan, 01 m 
the case of the death, illness, ahsonce or mnbilila of the father, karanaann and moih< 1 
home i>crson aaho aans present at, or in nitendnnee during, the child-hirih, Blnll aaithin oiii 
aaerk nest after the daa of caera such birth, giao, ni cause to be giaen mfonnation to the 
Registrar, according to the best of bis 01 lire knoaa ledge and belief, of the soaoni 
jnrtjcuhro reqiiiicd to be kiionn and legislcicd touching tlio birth of hucb child ] (t) 

Hi [Some one of the poisons present at the death, or in atlendinv i 
during the last illness, of cverj nerson daing in the toaan, 01, m case of th 
death, illness, inabilitj or default of all such persons, the occu])icr of the building, 01, 
if the occupier be the person aaho has died, soino person liajng m the builditig iii 
aahich Ruela death has happened, almll, aaithm three daas, giac mfonnation to” tin 
Registrar, according to the best of his knoaa ledge and belief, of the scacral paificnlni- 
loqinrcd to be knoaa n and rcgistcicd touching the dtath of such person, eacept in (h. 
case of dtatlas from infectious diseases, avhen notice should be giacn aaitlun il horns ] 

lift Eaerj person aaho conducts or pel forms the fuuonil ceiemonios of ana’ 
person aalio has died within the town sliall, aahencaoi roqiuicd, furniBh to the Rc'jslmr 
surh information ns he possesses as to the seaeml ini ticuliirH, ” 


f ra. of persons bolu 01 dying m ana hospital, it slmll bo the duta^ 

of the Itledical Ofllcor m charge fortJiaailli to give intimation m aantmg to the 
Committee, of the occnrrencc of nnj birth 01 death in the hospital under hia ohamc' mk-K 
inimialion shnll be m the forms aforcsaidf ^ ' 


HC, If any person avhoso duty it Is to giao mfonnation of biitln and 
deaths under the prcce(lmgRpctions,a\iIfullj neglects oi rcfuBCR to giao such mfoinianon 
or gives false information, he sliall bo liable to a fine not exceeding taaentj nipees 

(r) Bnbflilnted by Rcctiop 12 of ncfRilalion V of 1095 — - - 

ib) no Do, Do, Do, 



CHAITtE n — ilOVEMEXT OF rorCLATIO’f 


lOi 


In mril artos, tb© vital statuUcs admlnntratlcm baa no legal baiia, but » 
cojducted under the executive orden of the Ooverament bv their oun acrvanU. 

'1 VacletHerg — In mnnicipnl toirna special Heglatrars are appomled. 

In such of the places declared to he towna” under the Police lleguiatioTn 
I\ of l(X>vj M £ aa have been iirovided with conaeivancv arrangoments under 
tlie Sanitary Department of the State the Overseer* in churge of the comervoaev 
I iff 111 those towns have been mtde responsible since 1000*07 for the coliectloii 
id rcgtbtration of Mtol statistic* witbiu tho limits of tbe said towns. 

T 1 rural areas, after the abolitioo of the viruthi patera the ProvertK-ars 
wliiktc I Vr has been increised bv the appomtment c/a Provcrticor for each 
pnkiithi lki\ 0 been entrusted with tlie a ital statistics work. 

For tbe Forest tracts estate*, etc^ tbe Forest officers Planter*, etc con 
timii to do tho worlL 

A QnahficaUon and cxt$te r>f —The Ilegistran in municiiMl 

1 wii tlie Conservancy Overseer* In police town* and the Provcrtirajs. ttc., m 
nnal areas oro all literate £aob of them is supplied witli a copy of the Maiiiial 
lor tlid Birth and Death Regtstrar'' Iq use in tlio Madras Presidency to asiilst lihit 
I finding out the correct dasaificaticm in case of deaths. The I’rovirtlcara unj 
noiall '.ivur*. 

ft, Cieclta^ o/refarsi —In regard to checking penodicaJ inspcftien 
t* t officers of the Bauitar? Deportment is enporadded to the local scrutlnr of th* 
l*evcnue Deportiueut or EsUte authonUe* a* the case mav be 

0. Por/iiTtiiiiM fHhUthed —-The returns sj published for the last several 
\e irs ^i\e only the total number of births and desiba in each taluk without die 
Unguishing tbe sexes Again, they do not record tbe months in wl ioh, and the 
I lasses of tbe popoiotioa snong wbom tbev occur nor tho age* at death In 
regard to the cause* of mortalitv tbe figure* under each deatb*caobe are lamped 
t ^Ollier for the whole Sute sjtd are not ehown b) adiulnWrallTe unit*. Tlicso 
ilefetl are well worth remedying 

7 It rth and Dm/A raltt — The general flguros for births and death for 
t lie a hole blate give tho rates as 17 6 and M'S respectiveh per mille winch tl e 
s miian Commissioner observe*, aro only half of those of tho Madras Ihrsidc nr\ 
ami iro teen to be even lower than the low rote* recorded In Iho 1001 CeoMi* 
llcport, namely 10 3 and 1C -I per mlllo respcctnely Irtacrunuy of the vital 
nil ticip bus been a tabject of uocctuinp comment In Indian Census Report*, 
n ai it takes long for tho Department concerned to reach h* fnll develop roent loar 
Im. gathered from the observations dukIo In tho ilsdras baperlulcndeot in Uic 

I »Jl kensu Report, with a record of J jearv adiniuislration at hit elbow llo 
rcULirkcd that rcgutratiun was ao in ^uplel* tbat tlie ktiiti tie* relumed are 
\ rtlile in all matters iu which exi«tne» is reqaired ” and tbat “Irith the Hrtb 
an 1 death rates are impos iWj low It H not known how things arc there now 
\in probabU the last decade has aliown some improvement lIoweNcr the re 

I I irk are quoted, not to serve as a comforter but to illusirate tho difDcultiea that 
i Mt the attempt elsewhere It is *1) tlio more so here In view of tlie handuaps 
1 rrgistrati-Hi ID detached rural homesteads, the evident desire to do things witl 

I ui audue hustling of the people and tho condition of the reporting agency it 
1 n t worth tlie wliile therefore to examine in detail tlie figure^ ixtumcd ant 
rtrswlronilhctu an) verv extended loftrente*- 

r l4l o3f«A4^lwtir>lI tiisrWl iX« Smiwj Omea ica<rr 




IOC 


CUlPTEB IL— UOVKtfEfT OP rorCLATIOH 


the Ktonm Derm tfrmtt i t l tnd hu f ocee ia o i* hara been thrtv* nniwcioJ br tUj ^njeta-l 
peopJa, «i thefr CbuL The kst of them had left only tiro 4mght«n who frye in Nitchhar*! 
in Anjeoad. 

The coonoUiire maifringe of eocoe of the fraper namn are u fiiJow — 

SirtanaJie Boryan-Ala — Sonny ore, after a caTO Eaat. 
itan^lU, Uan-Ala— Deer care. 

C/toLnad. Monkey bind. 

Anakmdan Qephent path, 

LeUim. Frcm GoddowLekihnd roppoaod to prwlda OTBT the ptfcs? 

'I'HMsdy Owing to the re^emUonoe of the peak to an dephant 
T*Jbv Tlnli-tar — Head of a rlrer 
9 reuiilzi. After the God Brra, 
rerretiu After Qoddeet Parrathy 

Ktdujtwimd/ From the coltnalion of nnutaid (kadogo) by Ulbnen. 

raffiroMf. Pafli (monpie) and Taail (door) from the tomb of a Mnbainn»<Ua Sabit which Is 
■till praaorred aa a ptoce of worthip by thtsn. 

TA^uuLi. Than (honey) miU (tuH)— hoaoT blU 
iVnfakaaaA Large foroct. 

CkinaluaL BmaH forest, 
rrrijraeera. Large predpioe. 

NaHatjUiuif Pare water 
Jfatacr JoDdloQ of thre* rlrert. 
il Ktofaaa Balt lake freqnoied by Sombor 
ilMtUrtUt Cattle ran. 

A«ujntMl« Virgin hilL 

DrobaiaH. Den (Qoddeat) kokm (took) Natora) tank m nhicb a OndJew U nhl to U e 
had her d.illy ablntaw, 

PerrMcf Tomb of a Mahantmadan S&mt. 

C<tnijLt<f tknr care, 

1 aiLfhliHjj From the fad lhatc man wa* rohbeil here of bn jfato (\ i h a Pr*tturr»« wirx] 
mcomiig pUtr), 

.iratl-iL Ltrwl hiU. 

r nptra fC^rdawt^m IIUUK \ mck on which there a rao of Hint ic* rablinj; rak 

&Jira jorira ^r«nUKai« HiOf I rnco a chose hoard rat m the rock. 

( Acabera. lied aoil 
Acfil«»SRi. JtmgU fowl ferett, 

Kaiantla am. Tiger 1 (rest, 
llaimAlr Hi'd-cr WL 

it nj mL. Miattbin. 

rfiyloisw. EndnnieJ fre-a 

rAeeyewsIo Golden IdR 

JC.Jm-i.W nf n~»u»]l. 

V.n» III. .»!. Fttmimiiismll ot«Iti.U-Uo Mom- ll«l Minim W 

From Um lloof If On into l.n, Mipfm'l 1 Imrf I 

torhlim«bo.« timaitHmnl. I TrU Ibm. nith 111. l-nxlur. 

Tv/ iwvrvlwi mW W IW *lun S4^ t waAttvIUtl I 1 ruktidU ul I .cl M*. im* t 
X\tW«s MlWlWTilMJiK U ±:UsuUi, 
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Diagram Showing the percentage of deaths from Yarions causes 
for period 1900 — ’01 to 1909 — ’10 
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CHAPTER m. 


BIRTH-PLACE 

(table xi). 


55 Imperial Table XI embodies tbe statistics of bntli-place for the popu- 
lation enumerated m the State as a whole and m its component Divisions The 
coi-responding Table m the Piovincial Yolume distributes the 
population in each taluk according to the place of oiigin At 
the end of the Chapter are given the following Subsidiary 
Tables, which summarise the absolute figures and present them in piopoitional 
form 


Befcreace to 
■tatiatic* 


Suhiidmrif Table I , — Showing the actual amount of immigration to each 

Division 

I Suhstdtaiij Table IJ — Showmg the actual amount of emigration fiom 

each Division 

Stibsidiari/ Table III — Containing the proportional figures of the migra- 
tion to, and from, each Division 

S'l/Js-i-dwry TaSfc IF— Comparing the volume of migration hetveen 
natural Divisions at tins Census, with that m 1901 

S%i,bsidiary Table Y — Showing the gam or loss by migration between 
3?ravaucore and other parts of India 

A diagram is appended, whieh shows for each taluk the ratio of immigiants 
and of emigrants to 10,000 of its population- The migration to, and from, the two 
Natural Divisions is also compared in this diagram 


66 Migration, in so far as it has affected the variation m population, bag 
been dealt with in tbe precedmg Chapter The immigrants were separated from, 
and tbe emigrants restored to, tbe home-bom, and the natural 

Q«neiral remarks , r i -i 

growth of the mdigenous population thereby ascertamed and 
recorded For that purpose, it was needless to consider where the foieign-boin 
first saw the light of day, and whither the home-bom had strayed This will be 
done in the present Chapter 

The scope of the subject, as thus limited, does not admit of lengthened 
discussion The people are generally found confined to their homes and their 
immediate neighbourhood, and migration, as has been already seen, plays no 
perceptible part m the composition of the population The reason generally 
assigned is tbe undue fondness of the people for their places of birth, flowing 
not from the tenacity of higher patriotism but from the unyielding conditions of 
social cohesiveness making for national mefficiency, to which, it is said, the Indian, 
particularly tbe caste-man, is wedded “ The Blndn, m particular, when he leaves 
his permanent home, suffers from many disadvantages is cut off from his old 
social group, with the members of which he could eat, smoke and mtermarry, and 
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he finds it very diffioult to enter % new one It h therefore rery eeldom thst h« 
permsnently soTers his connection with bis birth-place, and altboogh he may fo 
abroad in search of a bettor livelihood than he can get in his own country his exile 
IS as a rule, only temporary ho endeavooia to return home from timw to time and 
he dienahes the hope of eventually resuEoing his residence there. The Muham- 
mad an is not so cironinsarlbed by caste piejadlees, but in practice he u found to he 
almost equally reluctant to go very far from his ancestral home " * To the Urt 
may be added the Christiaii^ who fonn a substantial portion of the popalatkm. 
The diagnoais, however contained In this extmct, while it rightly lays great em- 
phasis on the exceeding love of the people for their homes and oo the strength of 
the domestic affections, gives too much prominence to the social impedimenta, and 
poshes to the baak-ground the frue reason — which is the simplest as well and in 
fact is responsible for the development of the strccog tie to home and country 
referred to, nx want of the need to go. In Horopean countries eolonixatlon is 
one of the prime factors In developmg the tendency to migrate, and colonisation 
u peimonent migration in large numb^ es an organised national system. Of 
course, even 1! mlgrotiOD has to be resorted to as a temporary measure of earning 
a livelihood. It may load m most cases to permanent settlement. Bat tbk forcing 
ont movement is only developiag in India, the population taken as a whole not 
having yet over-step^ the limitations of present (food-supply Not only is tbs 
need and the benefit of going cat not keenly felt, but the faefUUes to go or settle 
permanently hardly exist in the reqmred measure Old nature s law of restriction 
iu time and space appears to operate more or less, confining the placdd Indian to 
hts appointed land snd labour ^mh as they may be. The world is all before 
them where to choose ” is not the motto recognised t But where nnder modem 
cooditlons of over-proliferation of population and aa-employment as in some coses 
and industrial displacements- and dts-omployment as in others, the necessity for 
stretohisg out has begun to assert ilaeli migration is resorted to. But it is yet 
only of a temporary kind. Even this necessity to go abroad, however does not 
t»eem to have arisen in any degree fn Tiaraooore. There is ample scope in Ilb 
Highness territoriee for even a larger population and it Is aocn that people 
are gradually spreading over the land. In fact, if the splnt of expansion within 
the country or home colonixatkm as it msy be colled, now going on quietly and 
steadily be pertisi^d in and eocouraged, Travancors can afford space and the 
wherewithal to lire for the progeny of Its present population, multiply though iU 
mar several fold. 

67 Five different kinds of migration are generally dfstlnguished These 
and the extent to which they are appUcahle to this country are 
explained below 

111 Coxeat— Under this bend are classed all movements occasioned by 
the practice of UkJog wivee irom outsido the vlUage and of wcanen going to their 
jvitenta homo for the firs one or two coofl n e m e n ts. It is only when the villages 
IQ que^icra lie oo oppemto sales of the boundary separating ooe talnk or Diviitoa 
from another tint these caroal movements appear In the retomi. On an analysis 


ibSaOwi n^ort.»at-r* 
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of the sexes of the immigrants in every taluk and Division, it is seen that females 
invariably preponderate, whioh is the case m all migrations of the casual kmd It 
may be added that this practice of going beyond the village or its neighbouihool for 
the selection of a bridegroom or bride is gettmg gradually widened, and is stiongly 
fostered by the greater facilities for communication and the acquamtance that is 
growmg up among the people livmg m distant parts. Travancore shares no doubt 
in the social character of these migrations, but its volume is limited While the 
Tamils do not appear to be recrmted for their women-folk fiom far beyond the out- 
lying districts of the Presidency, the Malayalam population has not to go farther 
than the west coast or their own portion of it 

(2) Temporary — This occurs when there is a demand for labour in any 
place due to the carrymg out of projects, the construction of new roads or railways 
and mthe case of journeys on business or visits to places of pilgrimage The latter 
migration cannot appreciably influence the statistics, unless the Census date coincides 
with the times of great crowding on account of special occasions — a comcidence which 
it 18 usual to avoid as far as possible In regard to the former class of temporary 
migration, the Quilon-Shencottah railway m the Quilon Division and the Kodayat 
Project works in the Padmanabhapuram Division once drew labourers from far and 
near Now that they are completed, labourers are necessary only in connection 
With the cutting of the channels There is again the planting division of Devi- 
kulam, which needs a large contmgent of workmen But this is not new to the 
present Census What has to be noted, therefore, is the variation in the volume 
during the decade, and will be referred to in due course 

(3) Periodic — The annual imgration which takes place m difierent tracts 
at harvest tune, &c , is generally brought under this class Agricultural labourers 
employed in removing the crops do stretch out over laige aieas, but their numbers 
in Travancore are small The necessity for large movements is not felt anywhere, 
as the supply from the locahty and the immediate neighbourhood usually suffices 
Workmen, however, congregate and are engaged m some of the northern midland 
taluks in connection with reclamations for agricultural purposes It may also be 
mentioned here, that people engaged m the toddy-drawing occupation m the southern 
taluks of the State migrate to the villages beyond the borders of Travancore foi 
work at about the period of the Census - 

^4) Semi-permanent — This comprises cases where the inhabitants of one 
place earn their livelihood m anothei, but retam connection with their old homes, 
where frequently they leave their families and to which they repair at intervals and 
eventually retire Some of the now naturalized mdustrial and trading classes •such 
as Pafnulkars, Musalmans, Koakams, &o , once belonged to this category This 
tendency for the semi-permanent migrations to become permanent is, it may be 
remarked, growing 

(6) Permanent — The gradual flow of population to the interior tracts 
from the congested sea-board is an instance of this class of migration wuthm 
the State 


As already remarked, the birth-places recorded at the Census do not 
furnish any reliable clue to the character and volume of all the different kinds o£ 
migration noticed above The test suggested for ascertaining to which class a 
migration belongs is the proportion of the sexes In casual migration, it h.as been 
observed already that females are m excess of males , while in the other types males 
predominate, except m permanent migrations where the sexes approach equality. 
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Thflre h one more point to ba maotioaiod In connection with the migretion 
retnrni. Whnn the bonadane* of edmlnfatrattre unite ate changed between one 
renetn end enotber the retnniB, which only record the ectual birth-pUces, wDI ehow 
that a greater nombjr o( immlgranU haTe come from a netghbonnog taluk or Diri- 
eion, when really there was no migration at alL There hare baen »nch change* m 
Innndflrie* in regard to thirteen talok* daring the loft decade bat an the voltnnc ol 
mlgimU JQ iteelf n generally gmall they may bo Wt ont of account 


{W. Of the entire pcpilation 61405 are immigrant* from outiwlo (h* 
Q m«niai«tKbatLMi ^ Iho State. 8 867310 pemone, or ae many a« 0332 in 

erery ten tbotaand, hare retomed tbem»olre8 a* bom within 
Trmvaneoro— 3320 760 peiaon* being ennmertted within the 
VdminKtrative Dirisiona in which they were bom, and 38320 in conUgnous Diri 


Dt€jm «4[nnar p np arta m of 


aione and other part* of the Btalc 
the total ratio rearing jteelf into 
0 711 and 111 re^jectfrely The 
6gnre« for the two Natnril Din 
■Ion* ihow that, of the 0323 homc- 
bom per ten thonsand of the popn 
lation 0300 belonged to the Diri* 
aloni in which they were fonnd the 
ramalolog lOd haring pae'vd orer 
from the Iknlti of their own Din 
eioD into the other 

01 the 61 lG5immIgnnU,49‘10i 
peiwoc* hare como from Cochio 
and the neighbouring Dcatricta of 
the UadruPrealdenoy llllOfrom 
the non^conUgnont Diatnct* and 
the other Prorince* and Blalca, and 
the remainder from beyood India, 
the jTOpOTtloo* nnder tbc»o hcoili 
on 30300 of the total population 
being I'f^ 83 and Q reepcctlrelr 
Bloc* 1001 the number of imtnl 
grant* baa lncrca*ed by 114 per 
cent-, thongh the percentage to the 
enumerated population ehow* a 
r -TV kM w Mch twi^ih toiWn (w artw) alight decreav) from IH to 18 

^ ^ immigrant* 

from outside India, there U a decline at this Cen*a*, the nnmbcr haring gone 
»h»wn by 173 or 33*7 per cent 





In) (I) /mwiyraaffc— The population immigrant from within the gerr 

graphical limit* of India 1* compoacd of 00 112 pcrion* or 82^ per 
DrlUsh lemtorie*. IO 36 I or 17 1 per cent from the 
other indigenmtiState* and Agenclc»,andl50or *2 per cent from 
the French and Portognese aettlcmenta. The Modm* Pre*ldency with the Stale* 
m political corretpondence witb It, almost inonopollw* the entire Pntlih Indian 
supply the fonner contribatlng a* many aa 49311 peraon* or 81*7 per cent, on the 
nnmber fnmi *11 India, and Cochin 0346 or 16 4 per cent All the Putrki* cf 
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the Presidency Tvitboufc exception claim a share, though in varying degrees, tlie 
incomers diminishing as the land of birth recedes farther away from this State 
Of the three adjoiumg Districts, Tmnevelly has sent in 31,936 persons, Maduia 
4,568 and Coimlntoie 2,982 Malabai and South Canara are the only non- 
contiguous districts from where the immigrants number 1,000 and over, the actual 
figures being 3,216 and 1,670 respectively From beyond the Presidency, the 
arrivals are very few, the highest numbers fiom the Provmces bemg 171 (Bombay) 
and 123 (Bengal), and from the States, 281 (Mysore) and 67 (Hyderabad) 


Emtjranls from Irav^fore 


(2) Emtgranfs — In regard to the emigration of Travancoreans, theieis 
not much to speak of The returns given in the maigm, though much fullei 

than at the precedmg Census, cannot be said to 
be quite exhaustive They show, however, that the 
total number of persons enumeiated outside the 
State, so far as it is known, has risen from 24,490 
to 26,218 01 by 7 per cent As usual, the Cochin 
State and the border Districts of the Madias Presi- 
dency draw out the largest numbers, and migration 
to these is more oi less of the casual kmd. The 
great complexity of territory as between Travancore 
and Cochin adds by contiguity its share to the large 
result, and the figures of migration in respect of 
Cochm need not bear any special economic impoi t 
But in regard to emigrants to Mysore, Burma and 
other distant places, the causes of then exodus can, 
in the absence of occupational details m the returns 

be only siumised 


IlROViyCB oa 
State 



iS 
^ I 

* Haiti ohistan 

6 

8 

2 

Bengal 

G5 

46 

20 

Bombay 

135 

103 

82 

Barms 

124 

70 

48 

Central Prorinoos 




and Bcrar 

18 

11 

7 

Coorg 

9 

0 

3 

Madras 

10,440 

^0,109 

4,277 

North West 




FrontiDr Ptovmco 

2 

1 

1 

• Punjab 

19 

18 

1 

Coolun 

15,207 

0,022 

8,285 

*Hyderabad 

C 

2 

4 

Mj^re 

18> 

115 

07 

Total 

25,218 

18,471 

12,747 


60 The statistics for the Administrative Divisions are paiticularibed in 
_ . , , , margin Migration has resulted in loss to every Division 

migration. except -Uevikulam The Quilon Division received, as well ns 
parted with, the largest number, but the net result has been a 
loss, as many as 2,813 persons havmg left the Division without others com- 



SltoBATiov Between the 


DiVJPION and 

OTHER PAJVTB 

PlTtEIOT 

or THE State. 


Immigrants 

Enugrants 

Paicifttiibliapnrani 

4 701 

6,799 

Tnrandrum 

9 191 

9;623 

Onilon 

0 35B 

12 169 

Kottajam 

8,126 

10,393 

Danin lam 

0,047 

' 83 


mg m to take their places The movement 
has all been busy towards the east, and this 
fact becomes clear when the figures foi the 
Natural Divisions are examined As many 
as 39,240 persons who were boin m the 
Western Division weie enumeiated in the 
Eastern, agamst 16,386 persons belonging to 
the latter Division and censused m the foi- 
The proportion of the immigiants on 


mer 


- — . 

the respective total populations of the tvo 
Divisions aie, 8 per mille m the Western 
Division and 27 pei mille m the Eastern Since the Census of 1901, the numbei 
of immigrants fiom the httoial area has gone up by 8,765 or 2b 8 per cent , while 

n increase in the numbeis fiom the interior tracts has been only 

2,330 qr 16 6 per cent 


notB(Io.Mheoo:io>u3K.uartiy6l in regard to the influence ol migration on the 
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SoBSiDiinT Table I. — Immtjraiton CecluaJ fisP^res) 
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SrnsiDiAiiT Table FT — iltffraiton irficrtu ymiural dtnttom 
(acltud fiffitret) compared mtk 1001 
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CIIAPTKR IV. 


AOi: 


C! The f" ‘ OtiiWotli il tti ii mTic oflunu'na 

Tah’i" "VII, VIII, XII, XIN — w lif'ri* thin arcHhownumi- 
*'**^^*'i^r*r*'^ hiittil .I'h r<'hf*i*>’J, mil loj’tlihon, nlui itioti, lufirimtu '• 
fi''rtMn cn' ti.*« Thc>i'\.iU ho ItIvoii up tii hop^n'o 

t‘lnp*''r > WVr o’5 Horo, thf’ i.uhjr-ti iif n; o \ ill l>o ilu ouhi,( d m i oiiornl, nml tin 
Jiruri'’ c’^'vtntuf-il tn <^00 h,o , ( ’ thi \ In h! <111 the ftcttmlilx n ml loupe \itv 

..f ttjr. p'.puh’.mu 'i he \iTr.'.to;i m the - 'Ii'trjlnitjon nitro ihi (’cu*'U . uf I'jOJ 
All! i>o nc'tft.d 

The loUo i«r '^uho(lni\ 'Itthjoi riln'o to {!,(.• • an huturo" of npi- 

S'it<’‘^ :r_,» Tu^V i — \ Slio mo 'ho ufuljurt^il aporituru of iCHttMi) 
,t <(x (or t’**' l.vo maui iclirio'm' . llimlu)- nml (’hni.tnm' 

11 Sim .I'tf the ope ilu'nhutjou of the enuro popi* 
nnlcr c*oh res h\ nMutn! |vonoii'i. 

S' ti i'i~rv II — *->ho’. mp the npc tif tnhutioji of jOjOtV) of crt<h i-e): 

j{, ‘i'l'e r.U'l m carh No* uni PiMnuoi, 

.Vof a f'.jry 7nf V //r — Shoninp the ope till Iribution of lO.OtlD of cn* h 
'•s vnonr ‘’'o h,j tlm nml the Clirutnu 

,S'i? I'-i.r./ Tol!-^ ir. — ‘^Isowmp the ape tli’ iributiou of J.OOO of ea( h 
tc't tn CAjtc.m Cl' pi,, 

/j( fhi-t Tit}U IV— Gi’. mp the proportion of chihlrcn under tetmnd of 
fwaOUh n"i d W ~*i<l * .tr to lh«' e nped l/j— lf>, nh.o of jnrrried feiunlch iifi <I 
Ml — 10 perlOO ff 'ufiU ^ 

Sul ' 11 ^ nrt! T<tW VI — ShoAiup the \nnnliou 111 lojiulutiuu nt tcriui i 
npc P'.rtO'lfi in liie hot {^.o deindih 

Bnh''uUnrii 1 nlU 1 II — KiuIkhImuj' tlic leporlcil birth r.tte h\ icn uiul 
Katural DiMruoue 

Sultuharif Talk VIII — fjl'oump the reported denth-rnte h)* PCe find 
Xattinnl DiMbioufi 


G2 The apen, an rccordrd, dihclonc eerlnm innrKcd pocuhanticb nhuh ap- 
penr, however, to he more or Icrntomuinu to all Coubtibefi The 
hity-fium dtnpratn on the nc\t pnpe ahowfi the nelunl apea of (he entire 
male population, Itwill be rcen therefrom thatdnldrcn fno 
j earn old are more nnincrona than thoKe at nut of the apea below fine, and (bat 
pereona at the nper> 10, 25, GO, *15 and 40 oulMtumber Iboao lining at the age of 5 
But, nnlioro a population in progrcnrinc or on on atniionnrn, the nunibei at each age 
fbonid ordinanli dccrenno from jear to jenr Tlio c\plnnatiou for (be return 
abowing the contrary m gencrall> taUon lolbe the tcndcnt> of the people to rolutn 
tbcir agon in mnlLiplotj of C. If the ngen bclonv C arc exammod, it in been that (he 
ego of 3 ban the lugbent mimbor, with the agon 2, 4, 0 and 1 coming tberoaffor m 
Buccesfiivo order In respect of pernons who's e f>, Ibo virtue of aUractmg contiguou-t 
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number* for the pnrpoK. ol rtcorf 
Mcms to rctide In Ujc age* of 8, 12, 
14 10 18,22,28, 82,38, &C. Apart 

from thl* tendency to plump oc 
certam favourite numbers there 
seem* to be another mloleadlng fac* 
tor 2£ale« doriug the middle 
period* of hie U is wiid, under- 
•tnte their ages, and thi* prone 
ne»8 comes oven earlier m regard 
to female*. While females at tlie 
age* 0—6 out number the male*, 
the poB tion IS reserted m the next 
five-year period. It ts nld that 
one© a woman i* married, her 
age is often exaggerated uhile alia 
i»*till Tory young bat the esthuite 
tbei remaiif nnohangod so long 
0 * fho I* capable of child bearing 
-Vuatvjf beuTm cakm-i til mAOtm MUt* Until tblipenoJ oflifchiipa* 

. ea . 0 ii o'tjn Aom m moth 

joungcr than bhs really is. In regard to the old loo the age* axe often ezsg 
gerated, the exaggeration being more marked in the case of female*. Inaccnmcy 
m agc-retom resulting from cause* o' this kind are not peculiar to the cod*u* of 
TraTaneore or for that matter to Indlau cenauao*. Dr Arthor Vewiholme In 
hpeskmg of error* hi Ceuta* data, gives ooatidershlo prominence to the ignorance 
if adult* a* to their precice age the uotrustwortlilnen of t) o age* of young child 
ren and wilful mitstatement of age more eepcelally among women. There i*, he 
obaencs, **a groat tendency to return age* a* lotne exact multiple of ten when 
rcall) a vear or two on one tide or other of Ibo precise figure (30, 40 60 Ac ) 
Ajuung children under 6 year* of age tbo vagueness eith which parents use titc 
tomis one >ear old, “two years old, Ac. when the children ore only in 
their first or second year respectively U a cause of oonsidcrahle error At 

ever) Ceniuv the joong womeu of 20 to 25 years of ago ha\o invariably been 
more nuroeroo* than were the glrla aged 10 to 26 at tho immedUtoIy prece- 
ding Census. That IheHJ fcource* of error oro over operative will be *cen from 
n persual of tho Section relating to Ago in the 1001 Cenius Heport of I.ngIaDd 
nud \S ales, which is tho latest to ItanA 

Several methods have been suggeiled for remedying the maccnr-cle* la 
ogc-slatement One of them refers to what is known as Bloxam • method It 
i applied to the ages ab-^trarted by single )ear* and Its* been described 
in the list Ceosu* Koport In this method, only luoh eiccentxiojties as result 
i-om the beiping up at certam round noinbera ere cured Tlteeilccla of all 
deliberate mh*datemcnU remain untouched. Bnt, as it embles comparison of 

■S«rr^lS*llWn.Mik-wlnivn*ntM,(lMpp*Vklci( I^Urjnle* lIHi b cUW ta ar Si + 1 *Wn Uu 
v> dmI ta I a i w i ri Jy u oil bmIa TS*. U mrirr id 4^ nWla Um I rr'raUmW artr Ite Wa> 

t lb p m4 M* kfw to d j — ii i i lWfi..lW auh Vil DT rxrtSpI i ur Iab t«>f tWlli* lfr«] b 

4 I If IL-M (W pwii h i H M t L-u li iT a Id iSd Silk km. — lj>j !• all b f 1 knw n W aan-aad, ^*1 

<* li j iW MMll bj ta 4^ 1 TV.Inp«Ufc aakalMusuafUM ira 

SaVt 

n i lanliri !*• •rrWt. v«al4alB iwfaarf 4 I aa ralanri Ud lrm< bm W k 

(Vl/TwUnl.A iS iaiMkl MaaMim anfnrtir«a LaJuU* ca umloat u kicrra U r1/ rrfiiu U «i 
-•oo. — frr»T**i-«Cc«4 B»Tr» I'Ol— J^ijalRJ 
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figures as between dLfleient enumerations and among the different religionists, the 
method has its uses to the extent oE its application 


TJtillty of ftgc-rotnrii 


63 From what has been remarked above, it may appear that no accurate 
results of far-reachmg importance can be encompassed by a 
detailed examination of the age-return But as the errors, 
whatever they are, may be assumed to be constant as between one Census and 
another, the returns would well admit of bemg used for gauging the relative 
age-distribution at the two enumerations and comparing the results deducible 
therefrom Further, the discrepancies due to under-statement of age on the one 
hand and exaggeration on the other, mvanably tend to neutralize each other, and 
leave the general features m the returns almost unalterecL Agam, as 
the ages are grouped m five-year periods, the law of large numbers asserts 
itself, and inaccuracies do not tell to any appreciable extent And finally, the 
Census is now the only source of record of the Iife-history of the population, 
and it 13 well to take advantage of it to the full extent and to note the con- 
clusions that may ha come to In these circumstances, the broad features of the 
statistics may be briefly noticed with advantage 


64 To examine and compare the mcrease or decrease m the population at 
the different ages, five age-periods aie taken, namely, 0 — 10, 
10—15, 16—40, 40—60, and 60 and over From the per- 
centages of variation at the several periods treated m Sub- 
sidiary Table VI, it is been that there has been, at this Census, an increase 
throughout m the numbers returned In. the ages 0 — 10, 10 — 16, and 60 and 
over, the ratio of Increase has been over 19 per cent , and is greater than the 
rate of growth of the entire population, by 3 per cent As regaidsthe intei- 
vening periods, 16 — 10 and 40—60, however, the advance has been less than 
the general rate, being only 13 6 pei cent in the foimer and 14 6 per cent in the 
iatter "When compared with the 1901 enumeration, the rates of growth m the 
iwo highest groups, 40 — 60 and 60 and over, stand out very prommently, bemg 
14 6 and 19 8 per cent respectively now, against 9 3 and 0 4 per cent , respectively 
durmg the previous decade lu the younger ages, the proportional mcreases are 
no doubt seen to be less now than what they were ten years ago by about two 
per cent but it has been shown in the second Chapter that the swell of 21 6 per 
cent in children undei ten, which the 1901 Census revealed, ovei and above the 
corresponding figure for 1891, was apparent and not real. The leduction m the 
rate of advance among children need not, therefore, be taken to mdicate any ad- 
verse circumstance, such as a higher degree of mortality during the last decade. 
On the contrary, the fall m the death-rate appears to be a chaiacterfstio featme 
of the decennium that has just closed, especially at the two extremes of life 


The age-statistics of the Admmistrative Divisions work out these features 
m detail In all the Divisions except Padmanabhapuiam, the ratios of growth 
at the ages 0 — 10 and 10 — 16 exceed not only the normal rate of mcrease m 
khe total population of the respective Dmsions, but also the proportional mcreases 
at the previous Census for the same periods In regard to the ages, 60 and ovei , 
ail the Divisions except Qmlon show large mcreases which, m legaid to 
Padmauabhapuram and Kottayam, are higher than the average rate of population 
growth by 17 6 per cent, and 6 9 per cent respectively In the mtervenmg 
age-groups too, wr , 15—40 and 40—60, all the Divisions show large additions 
m respect of the lai tei age-period, and the proportional advance is more marked 
These features serve to illustrate the comparatively greater fecundity and longevity 
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( t the popnlatlon daring the hut draiminm, to nhjch reterenco h«i already been 


0.1 The mean tge o( the popalatkm, calcnlated on the nmnher.retan>td 

tmder the qaingaetmlel period* ehoTra in Imperial Tohle YIl 
ir entered in Snbaidiary Table IT eind compnrod with the correiponding flgnrea oi 
the three prerioaa Oentnaes. The annual agea labnlated and giren in Suheldlan 




Table I B have been emoothed 
for IrregulAritlei according to 
Bloxom • method^ and the mean 
age worked cmt on the fignre# 
obtained at the dnal nnoothlng 
IB abown m that Table The 
diagram m the margin flfca 
tratea the difLnbLitioa of the 
total popolation by age accord 
ing to the Bmoothedmnlta. It 
n aetn Iherclrom that the 
cccentnaUei In the actual rc' 
cord hare almoit wholly ra 
nJahed. It ts farther noUecd that 
the mean age for either aex 
baaed on the adjualed figorea dlf 
fpr»bnt iLghtlj from the roenltotUcrwlae orriredat For all ptirpotca of dj»ctr»Ieo 
and eomparlBon, therefore, the mean age entered in Sobefdkry Table II U adopted 



In enaaidering the fuhject of mean age it haa to he borne in mind that 
the term merely tignidea the mean age of the Uring i f of the peraoni cnomer* 
ated, and need not oorreepond with the mean duration of life or the expectation of 
life at birth. The mean age of a peopto la tnikinly a question of the relation be* 
tween the rates of birth and of mortality obtaining among them *‘In a growing 
popnlatlon with a large propcrtioa of children, the mean age of the living will ho 
teas tbfm In a decadent one where the children are few in 'nnzaber even thongh 
there is no dlflerenco In the average longevity of the indivldoalj who compose the 
tro oommonitfea A low mean age may mean either that the population ft very 
prollflo and eontains a large proportion of ebOdren or that the adalta die at a com 
paratively early age, while a high one may connote either a relatively long span 
vl life or else a rorj low birtlr-rate or a high in/sntile mortalJty 


GO. Since the Censni of 1901 the mean age of the living in tbo State as a 
vuioUaiMMMii whole has fallen slightly in the case of males i. e., from 24 fi 
n"i^ to 21 4 yean and eonlinuod at Cdl? na regards the other sex 
As compared with the last two decades, when the people grew ropidly and the pro- 
portion of children rose the mean age shows a decline which, in view of the large 
ftdnnco fn nnmbers, would haro been greater but for the lessened mortality of 
the population at the riper years of life There were at the last Census 2,C40 children 
under ten years of age in every 10000 males, and2,740cbDdrenpcrlOOOOfcnia]ep 
a? against 2^^ respectively in 1001 If the proportion of ebOdren 

mole and female, a corapared with persons between the ages 16 — 10, It U seen that 
for every one hundred of the latter there are now 0,^ of the former as apalnit 0^ at 


TWUkiMsWrer-r- Brae M o* ta««a«r 

Wtla ih trednBWrrrptv^Sabvaa. TVaiMS viki prM tU W JW* Ut*A 

a 1»7 Cm Baat« «< r L U* m* u (S* |cf«iu*». 
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Ihc piexious Census As regaids persons at the ages GO and abo'sc, their ratio to 
those at the reproductne ages has continued unaltered since the 1901 cnumeiation 

Taking the mean ago of the population in the Natural Dnisions, wo find 
that, in the Western Dnision, it cvcceds that in the Eastern by about t^^o mouths 
in the case of males, and b^ about foiu months in lespect of females As the 
population IS moMng forward m both tlio Dimsiohs at much the same late, the 
oomparatnely longer span of life of the inhabitantB m the former DiMsion may be 
taken to explain the difference discciniblc m the mean age 

Of the two main religionists, Hindus and Christians, the foimci show the 
higher moan ago for cither sex The figures iclating to then relative fecundity and 
longevitv , on w Inch the moan age depends, may be looked into Among the Christians, 
there are 2,7G1 males and 0,902 females undoi the ago of ton m a ton thousand of 
eithci sex, against 2,590 and 2, G 17 lespectiv civ among the Hindus In legard to 
the rvtio of persons GO voars old and over, the Hindus stand m a better position, 
returning 12G males and 493 females per 10,000 of each sex, as agametSSS males 
ind 391 females icspectivei} m a like nninber among the Chiistiaus 
These riLios are caiculalod with rofcieuco to the total population m each religion, 
childicn included, and in view of the pioporlionalcl} largo number of the latter 
among the Christians, it maj he mfoiicd that the smaller ratio at the higher 
aces IS but the arithmetical roilox of the oveillow among the younger ones But, 
as a matter of fact, it is not so Even if the latio is calculated on 10,000 persons 
aged ten and upwards, it is soeu that those who arc GO 3 ’ear 6 old and over numbei 
only 542 among tlio Christians, as compared w ith G23 among the Hindus Generally 
speaking, the difference m the mean age of the two mam religionists may be taken 
to show that the Christians arc more pi ohfic than Ihcir Hindu brethren, but are 
relativ’cl} slioit lived 

67 The births depend upon the number of married females at the ages 
16 — ‘10, winch arc taken to include the repioductive period 
rccondtty For cverj oue hundred females, there aie, in the State as a 

whole, 32 women at the child-bearing ages The latios for 
the two natural Divisions ho on either side of the State average — being 31 m the 
Western and 33 in the Eastern Division Among the Administrative 
Divisions, Kottayam possesses the highest proportion of wedded women at 
15 — 40, being 31 per 100 of the sox, and Tnv andrum the lowest, 30 Compaied 
w ith the 1901 Census, the ratio of the married females at the reproductive ages 
IS seen to be now less m cv ory Division and m tlio w hole State It is remarkable 
to note that, side by side with this decrease, there has been an increase in the 
population under 10 3 cars of ago with reference to the married females at the 
child-bearing ages In all Travancorc, the children number 171 to 100 married 
females at the reproductiv e ages The ratio in the Western Natural Division m 
higher, and that m the Eastern lower, than tlic State average Thus, the proportion 
of children stands highest m the Division where the ratio of married women has 
gone down the most The influence of race, the rate of infantile mortality due to 
climate, customs connected with child-birth, the manner of feeding and the degree 
of care with which children aie brought up, the ago at which girls are married, 
the existence of preventive checks and tlic mateual condition of the people — these 
are the chief causes that aio generally suggested as mfluencmg the rate of 
fecundity m a given population None of these causes can be supposed to 
operate m any part of the State with such distmctiv e intensity as to bring 
about perceptible variations But, if any factor may be said to be at work, it 
must be the one which governs infantile mortalit 3 It is difficult, however, to 
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analjM Its operation, DlTBrion by Dirltion, to as to be able to mettsaro and 
compare its ellect in each. As hualreedy been pointed ont, Vital Statisttes re- 
giilration has not yet attained the leTcl oi aocnracy needed for a correct 
interpretation of duly recorded Oensns statistics, and it therefore serres no useful 
pnrpose to dwell on the snbjeot any farther For the sake of reference, 
however the reported Birth and Death rates are embodied in two Buhsidiaiy 
Tsbles appended to the Chapter 


68. There is another directkm,howeTer in which the mortuary returns may 
Vastur sfatrfvaUn he Utilised. StsUstica of births and desths for the whoie State STO 
•f Urthi Ml iUium. availableby themonthforapenodol nine yeftTsinmilt9C-*90 
In View to see whether any Indication conld he obtained of the general bearing of 
the different periods in the year on the vital history of the popnlstlon, the average 
~-r^-i -■ — ■-ijfh«M-ijii_i-PLf| -ft' uuniber of births and deaths per 

niontb per 10,000 of each year 


marginal diagram. The trarres 
therein ponrtray the vamtlons of 
the monthly averages with re 
ference to the armn^l mean 
The months given at the bottom 
refer to those In which the births 
and deaths were actually report 
cd, whBe the months at the top 
denote the probable time of con 
ceptiem, u nine months earlier 
The birth line shows that 
the reprodnetive prinaple is nx>st 
active between the months of 
August and November The 
xiauTwr era commences from 
the middle of August, and with 
»*tbe DOW year the South-West 

iW hottaa, wl BmS Mthatce, WUadacm. ,, , ,, 

' mocsoon nears fU cloao tbs 

agncultural oporaiiocis hare been completed and tbe barresting of the crops is look 
rd forward to Then is tbe Obqju season wben Bambaodham-mamsges are largely 
relehratcd among tbe MsrutnakkstbSyee Ilindna. From the close of November 
however tho generative activity appears to dlmmlsb and iGrring a slight rise a 
month later continues to decline sbradily The curve however oscillates sbovs tho 
mean till February Fecundity reaches its minimum in tbe hot weather March to 
May A slight recovery is nctlccaWo in the month of June The burst of Ibo South 
West monvoon refreshes tbe country and the reproductive forces begin to assert 
Ihemselrfa A month more and tire period most favourmblo to conception rtpens 
ouL The curve nses and transcendlug the nonnal in August reaches its tenlth 
In October 
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In regard to deatlis it Is seen that tbe rate goes below the averago in the 
warm mcratirt, andreachlng the lowestpomtbytbemtddlo ofMay monnU up to 
the normal wl en June clrws. It rises constderahly above it during the next three 
months, Ir-t fills ogain In October In another two inonlhs, however the death 
line iboots npand the rate stands In December the highest in the year Tlio Nortli 
Hast mon* an ushers In tho season of disorders, Tbe land Uecse that prevails 
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helps to aggiavate the situation and the dewy season which soon oveitahes the 
country completes it After December, the death-wave tends to subside, but continues 
still above the mean It is about the middle of February, the line crosses to the 
lower side, only to reascend the old leA’^el m ^mother thirty days 

Bioadl^' viewed, then, the seasonal variations show that October mails 
the parting of the ways as regards gestation and December m respect of mortality 
The lepioductive principle steadily gams in effectiveness from April onwards, till 
it becomes strongest m Octobei, and then declines till it fades away again m April 
^Mortality too is at the lowest ebb m April, but it steadily uses until about Decem- 
bei when the amount of conception tends to be lower than the noimal, and death 
reaps its largest rewaid From January, the birth and death ratios i me in oppot^ite 
directions, the former on the side of mciease and the latter on th it of deciease 
How far these facts can be made to sustam any theoiy of conespondeuce, is a 
mattei for more extended obseivations 

69 Sixteen castes have been selected, and the age distiibution in 1,000 of 

■f diat lb ti f shown 111 Subsidiary Table IV As the statistics do 

difforent ° uot lend tliemselves to detailed treatment, no definite con- 
clusions may be deduced. It is, howevei, obseiied that 
castes which are engaged m sedentary occupations show relatively small ino- 
porbions of children and a larger number m the hrgbei ages Both sexes taken 
together, the castes which have returned the highest ratios of persons aged 40 
and over are the Konka/as (276), Brahmans (276—278) and the VeWdfas (240), while 
the Taiifans (168), the Pulayas (181) and I^havas (184) come at the other extreme 
An idea of the longevity of the different castes may he roughly gatheied fiom the 
figiues, but it has to be noted that the pioportions are also mfluenced by then 
compaiative fecundity The pi oportion of children, however, uudei five 3 ears of 
age does not adjust itself on any basis. The jKoukams (88) and the Mala} afa 
Brahmans (86) have the smallest number of children imder 5 years of age, while 
the non-Malayafa Bralimans and the Yell&hs show high latios, 151 and 126 
respectively lu regard to the other castes, the proportions are low, but are not all 
the lowest — Taafaii (113), Izhavas (123), Pulayas (138), 

70 The details m regard to the ages of the centenarians recorded at the 

Census are summaiised in the margin. They show an im- 
coatonariana piovement m longevity during the last decade— a result m 
general consonance with the reduction m mortality in the iiper 
years of life There are now 24 males aud 22 females who aie of the ages KX) 

; ,;r r. , ' above, 01 19 and 8 respectively more than at 

_I — the 1901 Census The Hindus claim the laigest 

j Hiniins 9 6 uumhei of them m both the sexes — 14 males 

1 6 and 13 females, but the Christians possess 

IqI I Hmaa ^ 1 oldest of them, theie being thiee whose 

103 1 ' \ ages have been stated as 114, 118 and 119 jeais 

304 ^ 1 respectively, It has not been possible to lusti- 

® ^ any special enquiries as to how far the 

iOy iilQUll 11^ frl 

109 Ohnstion 6 Claims or the centenarians bionglit to account 

1 cionstian 2 ^ are tenable Perhaps, they aie exaggerated lu 

138 ^ 1 oases, However, as hetw-eeu one Census 

119 Cbraston 1 j and another, the results need not he taken as 

vitiatmg a compaiison, and thus Mewed, the 
satisfactory feature disclosed by the returns deserves leepjd, 
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ScnsLDUBT Table II — Agt dt$inba(ton of lOflOO of taeh »ct is lk€ 
State and is each Natural IhnttOK. 
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SUBSIDIABY Table III — Age DzsinbuUon of 10,000 of each sex %n 

each mazn religion 


0— fi 
6—10 
10—16 
15—20 
20—40 
40—60 
60 and over 

Mean ago 


0 — 6 
6—10 
10—15 
16—20 
20—40 
40—60 
60 and cryer 

i^eaa ago 


Female 

Male, 

8 

4 

1 

Hindu 

10,000 

10,000 

1,357 

1,285 

1,290 

1 268 

1,143 

1,194 

984 

905 

8,928 

8,8H 

1,610 

1,676 

493 

403 

Hi 5 
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2, Christian 




■ilon of 1, 


1 Ampaltan 

2 Brahman (MalajnZa) 
8 Brahman. (Others) 

4 Ohak^ala 

6, OhannftTi 

: OheWi 

7 iihavan 

8 ITBTnTnSZtn 

9 Konkanl 

10 Knrayan 

11 Maran 

12 Noyat 
18 Parayan 
14 Pnlaynn 
16 Tontan 
16 VeHab. 
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CHAPTER IV —AOE. 


BOBroiAiiT TiJBLE Y — Proporho* of dtUdrtn nndtr 10 and of jxnont oiftd 
60 and owr io tho»e aQtd 16 — 40 alto of wiamed ftiwda 
afftd 16 — 40 prr 100 femaUt, 
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SuBSiBlABl Table VI — VanaUon %n ptypulaUon at certain age-'penods 


VaWATIO'^ PEn CErrr in population flNOBEASD+IteOBEASE ~) 


DIVISIONS 


STATE 


PADlMANABHAPUBAM ■ 


TBIVAKDBUII 


QUILON 


KOTTAYAM 


Western Natural 
Dlvlsloa 


Eastern Natural 
Division 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1891—1901 

1901—1911 


AU 

agoB 

0—10 
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8 


4 


6 

1 

1 

6 

+ 

15 4 

+ 

215 

+ 

21 4 

+ 

14 3 

+ 

16 2 

+ 

19 I 

+ 

19 4 

+ 

13 6 

+ 

10 2 

+ 

171 

+ 

22 3 

+ 

66 

+ 

118 

+ 

92 

1 

+ 

10-7 

4* 

10 8 

+ 

20 9 

+ 

306 

+ 

28 1 

+ 

18 1 

+ 

23 3 

+ 

82 7 I 

1 

+ 

28 6 

+ 

17 7 

+ 

12 2 

+ 

16 6 ! 

+ 

16 6 


18 2 

+ 

16 2 

+ 

18 9 

+ 

20 2 

+ 

12 4 

+ 

18 6 

+ 

26 2 

+ 

28 4 

4* 

17 8 

+ 

16 9 

+ 

17 8 

+ 

17 9 

4- 

14 0 

+ 

13 7 

+ 

20 6 

+ 

21 7 

4- 

12 3 

+ 

15 9 

+ 

20 6 

+ 

49 4 

+ 

14 2 

+ 

17 9 

+ 

22 9 

+ 

21 0 

4~ 

171 

+ 

16 5 

+ 

171 

+ 

19 5 

4- 

12 8 


+ 93 
+ 14 6 

+ 84 

+ 12 9 
+ 13 3 
+ 15 2 
+ 62 
+ 18 6 
+ 11 6 
+ 16 1 
+ 84 
+ 14 8 
+ 10 6 , 
+ 14 3 


+ 04 

+ 19S 

- 47 

+ 29 4 
+ 67 

+ 22 6 

- 14 
+ 18 9 
+ 18 
+ 21 8 

- 10 
+ 214 
+ 22 
+ 17 5 


SuBSiDiAET Table VII — Bepcried hrth rate by sex and Natural Divisions 

NUMBER OF BIRTHS PER 1,000 OP TOTAL POPULATION (CENSUS OF 1901 J 
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1903— C9 
1909— 10 






CHAPTER V, 


SEX. 

(table vn ) 


71, The ntunencal proportion between the sexes vanes m different countries 
and among different peoples In some, there are more men 
^rtaiminnry Mmarfcs women, in others more women than men In the United 

States of America, women are fewei than males, numbermg 
943 per 1,000 of the lattci So also lu Canada, where the ratio is 952 to 1,000 
Among the aboriginal races and tribes, however, females are said to be m a majority, 
and m some cases thrice as numerous as the males Among the peoples of Africa, 
the cases in which the men piepondemte appear few and far between , but m 
Egj^t there are found only 992 women to 1,000 of the otbei sex In Australia 
the men generally out-number the women The reveise appears to be the case in 
the west of Asia, such as Syria, Armenia, and the three Arabias Women exceed 
the men among the Chmese, while m Japan they count up only to 9b0 to cveiy 
one thousand ot the other sex 


The 


marginal diagram 


Dtayiam shoimng {ho number of females to 
1,000 males ’ 
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shows that m Europe, the south-oast-’m parts 
excepted, the females out-number the males, 
the excess ranging from 4 m Ireland to 90 in 
Portugal, for every one thousand males This 
predominance, it may be noted, coexists with 
the fact that more males than females are 
born Havmg to lead livjs of greater rough- 
ness than females, males die off m increasing 
numbers so that, about the age of 15, females 
outstrip them Migiation, to some extent, 
and exposure in vaiious occupations to risks 
from which females are compaiatively fiee, 
operate in the same duection in lespect of 
males at the higher ages, and the relative 
proportion which the women show earlier in 
life continues to grow, 


In India too, the number of males at birth is greater than that of females, 
but unlike in Europe, the males maintain the excess in the ac tual population In 
1901, tljo proportion m all India was 963 females to 1,000 males At this Census, 
there is even a greater excess of males, the ratio of the fair sex havmg fallen to 
963 The difference, however, even if taken as real, is not considered sufficient to 

• Too Oonisis yearB to -whloh tto proportiona relate aro aa bdaiv — ^Ooimtnes 2, 8, 4, 13 it 16 1911 Bit 

7—1910 9-1909 18—1907 , 8 & 11—1901 . 1, 0. 10 & 16—1900 14—1899 
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CHIPTEB V — BEX. 



■.ocomit fof the relatlrelj high ratio of males as compared with fcmalei, in the 
enumerated population- 

If tho flgnrei for Iho diffonmt PronncM snd Blaloi within TndU „ 

uj noboed. The marginal diagram ill oatratfs 

theeo TurlfitiOQs as per the 1011 Cenaua. 
In ottlj fouroQt the fifteen nniU shown 
therein do-*s the roLo of female* exceed one 
thonaand oj againat a corresponding number 
of male*. But even here the Province whioh 
stands first, nam Ijr M idras, oooupies among 
the European countrie* onl^ the seventh 
place next above tbo German Empire 

Bevcral reasons arc suggested to 
explain wnjr India shonIJ exhibit a phe- 
nomenon therever»eef that in Eohipe and 
that, in spite of a corrtspondcnco mors or 
lets at life s start. They are chiefly— (!) 
fcmalo lofantiddo (3) negiect of female infant lUe (8) prematurn child baorlog 
(4) nnakilful midwifery (0) bad feeding of women at puberty and coofincmenl 
fiom air and light dunog the menstrual period and in the puerperal state, 
(6) the hard life of widowhood, (7) the cxhaualing labour which women of 
the working olsise* bare oftan to perform, and (B) adverse oanditions gcnoraJIy of 
climate, nourishment, aecommodation, Ac. These result, it is stated, in a relatively 
high mortality among females. Tbo snpplemental theory of female omiMloas ^ 
sIm put fonrord. This theory rests on tbea ynm proUhDtty of such omissions in 
TMW o tho Jealous reserve certain eommuaJtlee regarding their wom an k in d, 
on the *«m rise in the prop o rtion of females at each succeeslTe enutneration, on 
tho marked lowness of the proportion at Uo very ages when omissions may on 
the grounds anticipated be looked for and lastly on the aasumptioa that care- 
fully ooUected vital stitlstlo* of modem European counlrie# must more fsithfolly 
roprosent tho normal than figure recorded elsewbae 

Dot it has to be remarked that tbo proprirtlons In Enropoan countries 
are diitorbcd by tbo large moreraent# of tbo different peoples to and fro and that 
but for this migration eereral of them would rclum different sex ratios- How- 
over On tho basis of what b found aetoally existing In Europe the IndiaD 
figures aro examined and local condition* and artificial causes appraised, which, 
while they may produce in some places a hoavy mortality among females, 
probably stand in the way of tho entire fcmalo population being brought to book 
in tho case of others. 

These pJTclimlnaryobscrTstloD* summarbo tho aspect* presented by the 
slatUtic* in Furopo and India and some space iJis been devoted to them s* they 
help m undorstandiog the general bearing and importance of tbo subject matter of 
the Chapter and the points from wliJcb it admits of Icing viewed. 

7i Though all the Imprcbl Tables giro the population by sex, Ibo on* 
moat ulillirf for this Chapter u Table MI where tho sexes 
**u*uiil^ aro shown la eonjuncllon with age and nvUcondUmn. Tbo 
followmg Suhaidlary Table* iUuitrate tho f eat u r es rjatlve to 


the subject. 
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tmiTzB V — srt 


&gm* for tho m aln Prorinw* and 6tat«t are cmbodjed in tiio 
dia gra m on page 133 «pra. It rt eeen htrefrom tliat ths 
proportion of femolea to 1^ male* i* higher than in 
Trarancore only in three Province* and one State the re- 
maining ten coming below iL Tho loire*t ratio is exhibited 
by the Province of CJoocg where for every thoniand men, the other »ex nomhoni 
201 le*8, a* agaioit a defloienoy of 10 in thl* country Of the bigger State*, Uysow 
alone ha* a ratio clc« to that of Tmvancore 070 agalntt OSl In all India, the 
proportion ii less than in tha State by 28 and if the popolalkm of the British 
Indian Provinoe* only is taken and compared, the d{Smnf^ between the two 
ratios would stand reduced from 28 to Q0, 


74. The 





75. Since the Oensni of 1001 there ha* been so variation in the pro- 
portion of the sexes, and the ratio haa continued at OSl females 
to 1000 males. In theBahrml BiviiiDeis, however there 
ha* been a decrease in the Western from 001 frntale* per IfiOO 
males to 087 and an increase m tho Eaetem from 007 to 071 of the former sex to 
a like number o! the latter In the Adminiatrative Biviaions, there baa been a 
riso throughout, except in Padmanabhapuranu 


Tho relation of the aexes, when considered snd compared by ngc-perlod*, 
shows that, during tuC last deode the nomhex or female* to every 1 OOO males 
baa— 



s-iei 


a»-se Hi 

CD Sot* 


In the tge* under 30, there were la 1001 1,0^4 fr male* per l/KO males, 
as against 1,014 in 1011 Bat the age* 30 and over cow shows an increase In the 
ratio of female* to males, being 017 ss compared with 003 at the preceding enu- 
meration. 


70. The diipTopoTtkm between the aexes will cow be examined on tho lint* 
indicated tu^rx. Tho Vital Blatisties rctarns for the State a* 
a whole show that, a* elsewbtre tnoromalc* than feraalr* are 
a hered Into oxxsteDoe In the decade 1000-*01 to ItKO-’lO 
there have been bom 90 more of malea to a tbonsand of tbe 
Other sex. If tho figure* for tbe 37 spedal localise* placed under obwratioa 
( rt<ic para43 of Chapter II) are examined, tbe proportional excess of male births goes 
op to 1 10 or abcMit four time* that deduct frotu tho general iTElflration ortoouts. 
Nevertheless, on the analogy of what obtains Jn Europe tho differeneo between 
mile snd fomale births may not bo conaidered suiDcient to warrant tho ohserved 
dieproportion between the sexes, even with the added sasumption of a heavy 
mortality among female*. And in view of “tho fashion to Judge of tbe aecuraey 
of an Indbn Ojnsos by the nesmesM with which the female total approaches that 
of tho males," tho tendency Is to suspect St the very outset tho correetnesi of tho 
sox record. Tbe reliability of tbe statistics thereforo will first bo exammed. 

Jneomplf/ene*# o/easmera/iOJi — Tho nnpreccdcntcd Incrcaso b tho popu- 
btlon os enumerated by a retponsibJe official agency dispose* of tho presumption of 
perfanctory counting Nor do tbo figure* lend support to any such suspkioa. 
In four out of tbo five eempenent Diriaioos ot tho State women bavo progressed 
at a higher rate than men, the excess in DovDialaffl being as mneh as 3 per ceoL. 
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Concealment of /fmaZrt.—TV’ith regard to the theory of wfUal gcppressJon 
of fomile*, the ohaerratLoas mide in the 1901 Ceneus Eeport need only be recalled 
here, With the added foroo of a decade of general change in man a feeling* m inch 
matter*. 

Ijoeal eonditxont , — In these circumstances, the disproportion betweeo 
the sexes has to hs explained with reference to material and social conditions, whlrh 
j TJ talien to Indnce a relitivaly high mortality among females. It is not possfWe 
I waver in the present tUte of information, to measure the extent of applicability 
to TraTanoore of the aeveral factors regarded as being m operation in India 
generally towards producing a similar result And unlem »noh measurements are 
made and the reanlt# oo-ordlnated with the sex proportions, the inrestlgatlon cannet 
bo said to serve its pnrpoao- '^TnU is permfaaible, however will bo done and that is 
to indicate the brood directions. In regard to some of the factors, such as female 
infanticide, they have only to be mentioned and rejected. In the care of sonw 
j here, iueb as neglect of female life, it may be pointed out that, fa view of the 
pouUon which women occupy {n the domestic and social constitution of the ma}ority 
of the population the attention paid to them is, at the least, as much a* 
male* receive. A* regard* another factor nr hard life of widow*, it may 
bo remarked that jmmotablo widowhood is itself conBaed to a tmaJl accticm 
of the population, and even here it oonuot be said that life is harder than In tho 
case of the mamed or the iingle of the sex Unskilfnl midwifery U urged as )et 
nDotUer factor against women It has, however bean aeon In Ohaptor 11 that a 
\ast improvement hu already taken place in the matter of providing tbo people 
with trained aid, and (hey are availing theinielree of it to an increasing extent. 
Without dilating farther on the fubjeot. It may be obierved thal. to far aa the 
qu»tioQ binges on the oon with whioh female life is reared and the troatment 
accorded to women, Travaoocre preaenU an aspect decidedly more faTounblo than 
many other porta of India. 

77 "N lewed in relation to age, the numerical proportions of the two icxc* 
lex present the following fcatorct — 


Era* «< tfOKlM *1 Uw avn 0—1 

ftl ct S— U 

lO-Cfl toi 


At the ape* below 30, females out number tho males by H to a tlioudml 
>^hilc among tliore ^ bo arc thirtv years old and above they ore in defect to tho 
extent o' M per 1 ^ X) male 

Tl c*e featuren arc reflected In detail In both the "Natural Divhions ind 
the figures for ilic latter need col, therefore be gone mto They will bo found 
rrrorded m Sulshliir} Table III 
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0( the three mnm iclis^iomsts theUindus possess tiio Im’hcst latio of 
females to males — 993 to 1,000 The Clnistians comcne^t^^)th 
proportion of 9G0, followed hi the INfusalmans with 915 
\Yhon compared with the latios at the 1901 Census, they aic 
liii’her in Ihe case of the Hindus and the Muhammadans, b} 3 and 10 females 
respectneh Of the two Natural Di\isions, ll.c \Ycslcrn Dnision letmns hiffhci 
proportion'' in respect of cacri, relimon Here, in icj^ard to the Hindus, the sexes 
almost equil, thc’-e being 998 females to 1,000 males, while m tiie Kistcin Dnision 
the ratio of females goes down to 9S1 The didei cnee between the two Dnisions 
tomes out most markctl m respect of the Muhammad ins M ith prcpondci.iting 
numbers m the sei-board regions, tlicy are able to ''how OGOfcmalcb to 1,000 males, 
while in the intonor tract'-, as main ns 70 women .arc wanting to bUinoe tlie 
othci sc\- 

All the throe religions show an excess of females at the ages below 30, llio 
Hi idus returning the highest ratio 1,020, followed!)} tlic Christians (1,002) and 
Hie Muhammadans (1,001) At the ages 30 and .ihoic, females are m a minonty 
c\er}\vhcrc How c\cr, the roligioiiisis stand m the same older, the Hindus first 
(9 13 females per 1,000 males), f hen the Christians (873), and lastl} the Mnham- 
mad.viis (8'33) At the ages GO and over, females ouL-mimhor the males In 1 19 to 
o\er\ 1,000 among the Ilindu'-, while among (he Clnisliins and the Muhimmidnns 
thc} are m defect h} as maii\ as >2 and 111 rosjicftueh If the fii opoitioii-' at 
the ages below 5 nre compared, it is seen tnal girls predominate m all thc iciigions, 
most among the Christians (l,0o8) The Hindus follow with a propoition of 1 039 
per 1,000 bo}s, thc Muhammad ins showing thc ‘-i lallcst ri’l'O of excess (1,030) 

79 It w.as ohsened III the Ilcjiort on thc Census of 1903 that, so f.ii as 
Traiancorc was comerned, no i elation appeared to h.aic hern 
Cblaohbhcd between (nsies ind the piopoilion of thc sp\cs 
Thc assumption on which such a relation was lobe sougjit for wasliascd on the 
supposed tendeiic} for thc ratio of femalob to m tics “ to \ai} iinciscl} with the 
status of the caste, so that it is highest m thc lowest castes, and lowest in llut 
highc'^ ' Built W .18 found fiom actual liguus that “the phase of llio nniit.il 
mstitiilion to winch thc tondenc} iho\c noted n tiaccahle aic not, with the hulk of 
thc people, the me iriiblc concomitants of sociil blatus and that a high po"!!!! ii in 
the scale of precedence does not connote the adoption of eaih maiiiage oi ibe 
prohibition of widow -man lagc, both of whicii are goncial!} known to he imuoilunt 
rcgnkiling principles m the ordoiing of bocicl} SVsfc, the Kri}nis, high m tl o 
ficalc, hut among whom remarriage IS fai fiom uncommon Among (he \ impu- 
tiri Brahmans, the highest rasto in Malahli, mairiage lakes place aftci puhoiti, 
and women sometimes continue bingle throughout Idc ” 

This position still continues Sixteen icprescntatiao castes haao been 
selected and their sex propoi Lions entered in Suhbidian Table IV The Malip nh\ 
Brahm'>n shows, no doubt, the lowest r.itio of females, 7G8 to 1,000 males But 
among the Ha}ars, the pioportion stnuds ns 1,004 women to 1,000 men At tho 
end of the scale come tho Pas .i} an with a ratio of 1,008 females and thc Pulaian 
with 985 Between these are found all inaimci of iclations which it is difliiuK lo 
1 educe to a common intelligible tendency. 

The s.amc difllculty is cxpciicnced if tho pi opoi Lions at tho dilTcicnt ago- 
pcriods gic taken np and examined , audit seicos no useful ])uiposo to pmsiie a 
subject in winch thc factors that have to bo taken note of aio so \aiicd and tho 
conclus oua tlmt may be come lo so uuccitam, 
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CHUTEn T — SEX 


80 Efirapfas /Aernrt.— Tb© problem ol the causation of *ei has engaged atlen 

of e«x. theonet put forward have been fammuerable 

but no satiafactoiy Bolotlon appear* to hare been come to 
The MCTTs of Enropean inqmrei* are smnmansod by Geddc* ai>d Thomson In 
their book on the Erolntion of S i and by Edward ertermorck in his Ilntoryof 
Human ilamage iTheeoIentifio view* fall under two groopi one of which portnlates 
a fandaniontal difference m the scxnal cells themselre*. >. o definite evidence bow 
ever is stated to be forthcoming on this aspect of the subject The second group of 
theories regards external conditiona ai detemnnlng the »ex. Eecognbmg the im- 
portance of such conditions, Geddoa and Thomson hare b^ their resenrebes, come to 
the crnclnswn that the female U the outcome and expreesion ofrelatlvel> 
preponderant anabolism, and the male of relatively predominant kotabollsm t 
And tbc\ maintain that future derelopenenl* oft^ theory ofaexcon only 
differ in degree, not in land, from that aoggested inasninch as the present 
thecrv ia, f ir the first time on expression of the facts in terras which are agreed to 
1)3 fu id I uentol m biology those of the anabolism and LataboUim of protoplasm " 
H werei the writer on the Determination of sex in the latest edition of the Ency 
cl pa-dn Dritonnica, remarks m reference to these acicntiits that “their new ranges 
ULinv diverbe facts m apparent harmony bat has to enconnter many fact* that ap- 
parently contradict iL And ha adds that in a later work J Thomson himself 
(.lODTla igns less weight to hu own theory and quotes with approval T 11 Itlorgan • 
Rugge tiua that the daterauoatloa of s>^ may be broogbt abont m different fasliions 
m different coses. The qoeittoii, therefore as to how the sex is determined during 
tlio nine months ante-natal gloom may still be regarded as on open qaestion 
To the further query icksn in »afni-«/m«e life tho sex of an organism is absolutely 
decided, no general answer Ins y ot been given. 

Ifiaiitf fAecrirt— ilany of the raodem Llieoncs regarding tho causation 
of hox Imvo been anticipated b\ ancient Ilmda wnlora. The idea undcrlvlng many 
of thcbO theories, oooieut and modem is that icx is determined by tUo prepoodomnee 
of the imlo o\ or tho female principle or the reverie lot the ttms of conception " + 

The sixteen dav* commencing with tho appearance of the menstrual fiow 
constitate the season oi gestation according to Mann. Of these, even days ore 
jid to favour the procreation of the stem sex and odd days of the gentle The 
f nuth day or the day of the bath gives a weak offspring shattered and ineffective 
The force of conception on Ibo seventh day Is not sufDeent to impress tho offspring 
— whehof courso i a female— with the power of roproduetion. It b a sterile chikl 
that b then bom. The eighth and ninth days produce excellent male and female 

Etw bn Kpir** k»n ■w|Ji»l* iwn Wh tW trt 

wi .ifttato**!.™— rt* c-toT If ^ 

Hxi j r *t) 
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I n ' 7 bs 3 i^ Wr>kWtTokaV*lniart 74 «* pOJaBaBkTrAbM. *01 i<nm*isnb<hfuUll 7 rmwLd 
■» .jjjw nutk«aeiti Dnauwrt lfc«»7 »im*i lb iwo e*W«T*r*^ 
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children icspectively So are the tenth and twelfth, fourteenth, fifteenth and 
sixteenth, the sex varying with the oddness oi evenness of the number The develop- 
ment of the ovum impregnated on the eleventh and tbnteenth days after the flow 
13 not considered satisfactory m any lespect It is also laid down that under-feed- 
ing of the women duimg the reproductive season of the month lessens the chance 
of begetting female pi ogeny. 

In regard to the effect of dietary, it is believed that over-feedmg of (he 
maternal parent favours the procreation of the female sex, and moderate feeding, 
of the male, and that when to deficient feeding over-work is added, steiility must be 
looked foi It 18 stated in illustration that girls are moie numerous among the se- 
dantary clsses living in towns, that more boys aie born to poor parents and residents 
In villages, and that, m the bovine kmgdom, the taboo of hard labour for cows has its 
reasons m the feai of consequent infertility The view in regard to the evolution 
•of sex in the human species is shared by the great Indian poetess, Auvvai, who, m 
an oft-quoted couplet, has sung mzhchumnhithal penhrKlazlialu'' (Spare diet is 
good for women) The creation of female bees by means of special feeding — a 
feature well-known in the history of the insect world — may be recalled m corrobo- 
ration of this theory 

Unquiry with the aid of Census statistics — In the 1901 Census Report of 
Bengal, the question was fully discussed as to what extent local conditions sup- 
ported 01 contradicted the theories put forward as influencing sex, and the in- 
ference drawn was that no connection could be traced between the proportion of the 
sexes at biith on the one hand, and climate, altitude, nutrition, life led by women, 
famine or season of gestation, on the other, but that possibly lace, polyandr^g le- 
Jative ages of husband and wife and long contmued female infanticide might luu e 
some influence The discussion was extended m the All India Census Repoit to 
other Provinces, but the conclusions which the statistics led to weio not consistent 
and the influence of the scveial factois varied m diSereut places 

The mvestigation therefore of the suject, m the light of Census statistub, 
can hardly be pursued with any advantage, especially with reference to a small 
-State like Tiavaucore However, as the main problem is of interest m connection 
With the Chapter on sex, its stand has been briefly noticed for purposes of gencial 
information 
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Subsidiary Table III — Numler of females 1,000 males at d^fferent age 

periods hj religions and natural divisions (census of 1911) 


AGE 

Western Ratdral Division 

Easters KATLam Division 

All religions 

Hindus 

ChriElianB. 

Mnsol- 

niatiS 

All relig- 
ions 

Hindna 

Ohnstians. 

Muaftl 

mane 

1 

3 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0- 1 

1 111 

1 100 

1,167 

1 072 

1,101 

1,110 

1,037 

1,095 

1— 3 

1 043 

1,039 

1 048 

1,070 

1,003 

1 074 

1 032 

1,066 

2— 3 

1 014 

1,003 

1,055 

995 

1,064 

1,008 

1,036 

1,077 

8— 4 

1,000 

1,000 

1,050 

974 

1,050 

1,033 

1,029 

970 

4— 5 

088 

977 

1,005 

1,054 

1,034 

1,033 

1,033 

1,051 

Total 0 — fl 

I, OSS 

1 OSl 

1,061 

1,037 

t,0G3 

1,070 

1,053 

l,0iS 

5—10 

990 

993 

1,010 

1,001 

990 

1,000 

090 

973 

10—15 

030 

020 

942 

023 

926 

930 

923 

8S0 

15—20 

1,035 

1 asi 

1,018 

1,043 

1,010 

1,050 

979 

894 

20—25 

1,103 

1,107 

1,090 

1 118 

1 004 

1,032 

1,030 

1,042 

25—30 

1,057 

1,005 

1,018 

1,033 

077 

099 

934 

931 

To*-a 0— SO 

l.OSl 

1,031 

1,018 

1 033 

1,001 

1,01S 

OSS 

000 

30-40 

OlG 

935 

856 

93u 

879 

890 

833 

935 

40—50 

8G9 

853 

811 

774 

860 

870 

852 

803 

50-00 

929 

950 

&.2 

764 

D32 

941 

944 

812 

CO and over 

l,0S3 

1,152 

903 

870 

1,039 

1 146 

1 020 

901 

Total SO and over 

925 

955 

610 

S37 

907 

033 

895 

SSI 

Total all a^’es 









(aotnol population) 

987 

990 

962 

960 

971 

984 

9SS 

924 


Sudsidiaby.Table IV — Number of females per 1,000 males for certain 

selected castes 





Ncjiheh of rmiAtEs Per 1,000 jrAtEs. 


CASTE. 

All ages 

0-5 

6—12 

13-16 

15—20 

20-40 

1 40 and over 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

1 8 

1 

1 AmpaWan 

985 

882 

703 

802 

1,419 

1,225 

1 

917 

2 Bralunau malaynZa 

708 

1,058 

819 

527 

603 

744 

837 

3 Brahman-others 

898 

930 

869 

80S 

943 

781 

1 162 

4. Qiakhala 

1,022 

924 

026 

78-2 

1 278 

1 153 

879 

5 Channan 

904 

995 

691 

853 

903 

1,165 

812 

0 Cbdti 

9S2 

993 

904 

090 

936 

1,007 

1 010 

7 Irhavan 

1,011 

1,029 

903 

943 

1,010 

1 Ojl 

U3S 

8 Kamina?aa 

979 

1,032 

993 

1 356 

869 

1,019 

83S 

9 Kontani 

903 

050 

79-2 

040 

655 

793 

1 434 

10 Knravan 

1,048 

911 

079 

1 570 

1 330 

1 124 

893 

11 Maran 

1,000 

1 021 

701 

1,010 

1,909 - 

I.ISO j 

776 

12 Najar 

1 004 

1 117 

931 

921 

1,111 ■ 

953 ’ 

1,0jS 

13 Paroyan 

1,008 

1,165 

033 

938 

1 720 

903 

320 

14 Pnlajun 

985 

985 

1,003 

1 030 

1 270 

1,013 

733 

16 Tantan 

997 

1,011 

1,163 

1 

657 , 

1 639 

70T 

1,629 

10 VciZaidn 

997 

1 005 

1,173 

022 f 

623 j 

979 

1,119 

Note -Tio ptopo'hons arc calonlntcd on the figures given m Imperial Table XlV 
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SlMlDunr Tiblc ^ —Actual nunthtr of hrlh, end dcalht reperM 

fee each ttx dunnj the penod, ISQl- 90—1890-1900 
and 1900- 01—1009- 10 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MARRIAGE 

(TABLES Vll AND XlV ) 


Korcroaco to 
atitUtios 


61 The statistics relating to the civil condition of tl e rcpilaticn are 
embodied m Impciial Tables VII and XIV, combined vith age 
and religio i m the formei and with age and certain selected 
castes in the lattei The Subsidiarj' Tables are, as usual, 
intended to show the prominent fctlnies of the etL-tistiCS reduced to picptit cnal 
forms They are — 

Stcbsuhari/ Table I — Showing the distribution by civil condition and 
religion of 1,000 persons of each sex at certam agc-peiirds 

Subsist. rii Table II — SI cwii g the distiibution by civil condition and 
religion of 1,000 of canh sex at certain age-peiicds foi the State and for the 
Natural Divisions 

SubsidUiTi/ Table III — Showing the distribution of 10,CC0 of each sex by 
civil condition and leligion 

Snbsidmr/ Table IV — Showing the proportion of the sexes by civil 
condition and religion at certain age-peiiods for the State and for theNatmal Divi- 
sions 

Stcbstdiar/ Table V — Showing the distribution by civil condition of 1,000 
of each sex at certam ages for selected castes 

82 Of the male populat on in the State, 5 1 per cent , and of the total 
females, 44 pel cent , a' e returned as unmaiiied The sexes 
show the same pioportionin the mairicd state, 41 per cent , 
while widows aie more than tbnee as uumeious as widowers, 14 against 4 pei cent 

Viewed with reference to age, the males letuin 39 per 100 as single 

Dtnqram slmwinj OwproportKHi cf the Kimiarrud, mt-rud, niidicuhtral tllC beloW 15 Thc 

at eq h aj p,ria.i COl 1 espOudlUg piOportlOU 

foi fema es is 3b In the 
agc-peiiod, 16 —40, males 
unwed foim 16 pei cent of 
their entire strength, while 
unmarried females consti- 
tute only 6 percent The 
ratio goes doicm to three per 
mille of each sex at the ages, 
40 and over In the married 
state, the highest pi oportion 
IB letuined m tue age-peiiod 
15 — 40, males yieluing 25 
pel cent and females 32 
pel cent out of their aggregate population As regards the w.dowed m either sex, 

all latioB with lefeience to the total mimbei of people vamsh at the younger ^eais 


General features 



Umnarri d Married t>OC»yt Widowed nw? 

Note — ^For the furpose o£ this diagram the unnijnstcl ages have been taken 




cHArxEB n — MiBnuoi:. 




lO-U 

u-to 


1 U 


t>( U e eren if a Tvdi o IflJJ Ir' taken "Wita lOpOO ns the ha'^is, the pio-^^irtiocfc 
become just vuib e 4 giri ft penruig at the p<' loJ lO-lo bereft i the r hu^hn ile 
and one boy bereit of Lis vi e The pt yortiou of tl ild tu under ten venrs of ago 
who have their bha-o of the tx|knou(c of matruLOUv nrai widoTvLo<,>d dwu-dlcB 
dertra to ooe in a total of 10^4 m caeh bcx- 

Tho iDarpinal statcnient which dlttr bates tl e jopuh lio i m taeli ( iril 
eotditloa according to at,r prtse t* the same buhjcct fioni aiiathcr viivr \cftrlc 
three-fourths of th bachelors a.id orcr / ar flfti sift c lu id* seem to b< of the 
Age under 1C nearly tlrctfitis of 
the totil number of husbands and more 
~ than three fonrths of the appregoto rrm 

b r of ulvTS arc found at the arc^ lfi-40 

1 - mdtho distiibntion 0 the widowfd popum 
^ tom It i r R X SHOT th it i3 p r rent of 

j* t c ftidoa* arc ogeJ 40 and or r while 

1 1 I the ratio for widowers at tho higher ages 

I s-n IS 6U per cut- 

1 ’ ""i Th»se are the broad features of the 

™ ~ ftlitirti a. Couiparlftou With other l*ronnccs 

and St vtei would slow to what cite t TraTuucoro shajcs tbo cltaiaitcriitli s 
observed m India percmJU I ut the. I^st figures are uot avnilnblc Horc* 
ever when at the Census of lOJJ eocliA comparsion uas lostitulcd, this Rtsle 
present'>i a dfstinctdiilereuce lu respect of the nLorital cOndjU ii "Marra r rias 
found to b comporativcl) Ics omrervsl juvcnilt msTriace IcMCOinujuii, aud Im 
TDOtible widjwhuod less preval nt than elsewhere Nothing ha*« transpired during 
the last ten s ears to ultcc the lualn aap- ct of the sitontlon To being out cUarlj 
w 1st vrr difference there ts the distribution of tlie populsliou nt mrli sge-ptriod 
i i 0 n mn-n-d, raamed and widowed, wi i be tXAmined, with special refcrtuce to 
eoj y m image aud widowl ot d 

M. A 1 exi ni lUto i o t la proportions o'tlie throe states lu each rige-prnod 
B*Hj *»rru «. o tbc oniuArncd condlti ^u *t the car 

licst apes A id of the umrri d at later pencxis. Not one of either 
se^ I rctunudasuiamcdat coc biltw C ()f ll os- living In thr mxl period, C-10 
i> i> o f mat s HI d 0 tuAlcs per 1 UOO of each ftr» wen 
to 1 i\c bcc II I nrrird out of the nui tamrd stale h ven 
at tbi siicrrcding {uiiiquinniuuj 1C — IT tl c tei dr iiij Ic 
cut r tlir ruB rin < li il li e is I ut fnii tlr doa I s d in t' o 
itriM --1 ms< of II sl * but In npanl I fen nlis the n nnitd per 

l,iMX) ►* tlic MX ot tl tw Agf B nsr to M wiiieli i n ore 
tl an I Inc (tin b tLe mt o for ninlts. It I «laJ tl c ego 
cflCi p fdl\ tint ingl life get Jnt dcfa\ou 
n « re o with girls tl nn w th lovi- In iMri ci e 
tliou ind ptr In ll g p< ri 1 Ij — hi tic lombcr 
n a Ihliriil (o4U ivLilci tLr ll i r m x tl i I ct ) < h r 
(ai t I iT iM I in M-( tier 


neec fit U ->0 w nirfW 
JB Ahjl* 

4 IFraoU 


inoml Up to tC-j The aiiruarr i 1 «o d tirn get v<i 
five Tears in resjwrt botl lie rir» 

M \monc rhildren a" dt> — 10 th wll wrr ni d w 1 iis r tnrr d ct t! e 
Ceil ns nnii I r re p^rliscli 1 1 1 nt d fl If tl e rf it sge 
qniiqnrt ninni i al otnl n in tl c n ti a f ti c r i tn 4C0 In 
the iseofipilc audUlla Kgates Iciiltt ici Uedoerd 
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to a base oE 10,003, the population m each sex at the ages, 0—16, gives 6 widowers 
and 14 widows At tne ages, 15 — 20, when, as has been seen, wedded life may be 


Diiijr'im s''t'iroi n t'tc nmn'i r ikr 1 000 ajed 
15 — 10 to to in w.'Inwd 


taken as more or less assured, 6 m every 
1,000 boys aie returned as widowers, 


All Ralljions 
Hiaia anl AnimiBfc 
dbnstian 

Alnsnlman 


'oo-x I * 
I 

lOO- ' 

ooo 1 


the proportion among the fair sex bemg 
2a The cond tion of women darkens 
after the age 20, and the greater 
the number o^ these that seek wedded 
happiness, the greater also the numbei 
that have to face the wrench of 
separation At the age-peiicd, 20 — 40, 


O 10 Males 


^ 10 Pomalas 


foi every hundred husbands there are 
6 males whose collaborateiurs in life have 


failed them, while females in that predicament number 13 per 100 wives At the 
highest age-peiiod, 60 and or er, the widows appear to swamp the field Agamst 
a tale of 831 forlorn in 1,000 women aged 60 and over, the bereaved of the other 
sex with then contingent of 294 appeal nowhere When compared with the ratio 
of the married at these ages, tiieie aie for 100 husbands 42 men who have lost 
then wives, while per 100 wives, the widows tell a tale of 540 


Number of widows per 1 ,000 fcmnlos 
in the sge-penod 



16—20 j 

20-40 

j 40—60 1 

o 

o 

Hiudn 1 

1 2G 

1 127 

1 ^ 

, 473 

851 

Muhamraadjxn | 

28 

' 101 

432 

826 

Ohnstian 

8 

j 68 

877 

769 


shows some vaiiations, 


DUgram thoieiiig the proziortion of the mnrrlcd pit 1 000 of each 
ajc irriod hy lUjiojis 


85 If the Hmdus, Muhammadans and Christians are compared with om 
another, it is seen that, m a thousand of either sex, the 
Variation by religion j-etuin the highest ratio of the unmarried, the 

Chiistians stand fiist in respect of the maiiied, and the Hindus form the vanguard 

among the widowed The widows among 

Number of widows per 1,000 fcmnlos the Hmdus aie tluice, among the Ctilistians 

Religion _ _ in thonge-penod iess than thiice, and among the Muham- 

ji^^o j 20-40 j 40-60 1 60 A over ^ madons foul times as numerous as the 

Hiudn 2 G i 127, 473' 851 i widowcis amoug the 1 espective leligiomstb 

Muhammadiin 28 101 482 826 

Ohrrstian 8 j 08 877 ^ 769 | distribution of the population in 

eachage-penod,accordmg to civil condition, 
shows some vaiiations. It will suffice if the females alone are notued At the 

Diigram shounng the proi^tion of the nuirried p,f 1 000 of each 5 10, 9 1 per Cent 

age renod hy lUgiotis reinaui Unmarried ui the 

950 J j ^ Y \ 

} I j 1 three religions In an- 

860 / \ othei 5 years, however, 

755 MALES - ^FEMALES 7/'\ 755 fi- ditieieuce appears and 

N jAA-'A becomes pronounced at 

“ ji 1^- ^ 650 the ages, 1 5-20, the com- 

650 /' L ! ' 555 pauson gomg against the 

^55 — j! fj Chiistians The Hindu 

/ ' ^ 1 i ' j ' \\ maids w.th a ratio of 457 

/-AjHindnnn^ jj — A— 350 fci 1,000 icmales take a 

‘260 A I ~-~ A k 'Aonn lead of the Chns- 

_ /' /f piOpOltlOU 

16^ - / ' I - — T 0^ 292 The Muham- 

60 . j, j yVf ’ 55 madans occupy a middle 

[ — ^ loo o — 0 position The lelativch'’ 

^ 2 i S ^ ^ 2o tiigti mimber of uu« 

married women is maiu- 

tamedbv the Hmdus at the higher age-perioda too Again, m respect of the widoved, 


MALES females 


i Hinrln nu'^ 
Animitt 
ChriqtiRTi 
' ilasaliiiaQ 


^ ^ bi ^ 

cb o 5 6 

o o 
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tte thi©© Tthgion* do not diflci Imm ono Enottet in tt* agt» Klow 16 Nor ii tha 
difference greet at the period 16 — "O Thongfa the ratio n»ea thcrcaitcr in ill the 
religiont, the Khidiia appear (o be in tic Icut iivimtl c ^laiUcr u.'alUlciicn 
from ttfO fignira entered in the margin. 

88 The extent to which early morria'T prevaila is bitra^ht ont by Lie pro- 
portional atati tiw emboLed in Snbaidiiry Table V in respect 
cattei. Between the ages 5 and 12, the higbeat ratio 
<4 married femalra H returned by the Brabmana, 25 per 
1,032 among the Milaelii Brahmma and t6 among the other Brshmana. The 
KonhaMii and the^eifliai foll< w In order with the next liphist pojcit oxa. 
At the a^ea, 13 — 23 the mimed atite preraiU generally At the age period, 20 — 40 
in erery one of the 16 ■ le t dcastea,the rnto of mamed females stands over 
700 pT IfiOO of the sex- It ts at this period o llte too that the pft>portkin of 
widows begins to rite coonJermblv ranging from CO among the PuLiyaa to ltd 
among the Konkaats. 

b7 Daring the last ten yeara, the proportion of the married has been on 
the deo'eate in both sexca while there Les been a nso among 
Tajutuo ■i*e« leoL a imt mcd. la respect of the widowed, the lot of tbo 

female has remained auebanged while the widowers have 
Lessened. When vieaed wih refereoi-e to age, it is seen that, in the perx>d* of 
life below 16 the ratos of onmarned and the widowed in both sexes ^ve gone 
op, while there has been a fall m the tuarried. This feature is kept up at tl c 
■obsequeat age-penods by the onmarned. As regards the wedded, however tb 
ratios of buibao^ ai:d wives at the perioda, 40 and 00 and u\er seem to bare 
grown. In rcpect of the widowed, an advance is noticed at the ages below SO. 
At the period, ‘*0 — iO, the widowers show a dsirea*^ and the widows a rrv: danng 
the last decade 1 1 rcgid to the beieaved of both sexis ct ibe list two peritds 
of life it b t^Q that the e ihaacemeot wbkh marked the Censes o 1201 new gives 
place to a drmination. 


8S. The nomber of females por 1,033 males sta .ds lowest among the on 
ma Tied and highest among tbo widowed, the ra K>s bchig 104 
Md 8,241 res eilvelj Ibe wives number 20 less to every 
l,OW hnsbands. \ lewed wiib icference to age tbeirootron 
of females tjuialc shows from the carl} ages innards a 
dcclme in res*^ of the 6rst of the civil tOLilitious und a f logiiis as regards iLo 
UaL Bjlowthe age of 10 nuids are la excess of bjcbelora by 17 ia every o: o 
Ihouiind bat by the age of 15, they gel scone to the extiul o' 14J In the 
period, 16 -43 tho narab-r diuu ilsbes to less tban iwo-fl'tbs of the onmarriid 
milei and reochi the lim t of 8. 5. If the further a cs uf 40 a^d over arc ror 


aMered together the two kexes tend to eqnalU} In t'lc ctuc of tho widowed on 
the rontrary the femri i arc tbroo boat m re nomcroa than the maltr being 
nea.iy twW two and a hiKlunes, Ihrire a id three a id a bolt tlin s rripeitivel} 
at the (our ag-^penods taken op for eomn rUon, the a tnal ratios bebig \fi\l 
2,432, _,b 3 and 3 430 r'fpe tlvrlv per 1 000 inalee Asbciwicntbr nom-kd in 
both s X s, t K* relation sahj*it to con gnlar a qornre t id the dtsproportlo-s 
are very rovked at the severii a"e p*nol ThspS te Lowiver ic bat iLe rc 
diction 'rom ano*ber Bid j o tiecoidtiiao thincs s'^n to prevail among the 
wi lowed femnlea. The ratio o' girl wlvca to bey Lu birds wLbh is a* t»o to one 
at tbs a-'es b low i a. more i m qoadnipl a in another five yesra arwl becomes as 
cine to onr bat from thl height it drops sad I niy till It slidrs slmost to a Icvc I 
at the period, 16 — 10. The <krlLoe even co-tianes further till the profcition of 
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females shrinks to less than one-half at tlie higher ages, being 491 per 1,000 males 
m the period, 40 and over 

89 The marriage alliance accordmg to the Indian ancients falls under 
two broad groups — (1) Dharma Vivflham or canomcal max- 
nage, and (2) Kama-Vivftham or Carnal marriage Under the 
first are included, Brahmam, Daivam, Arsiiam, and Prajapatyam Under the 
second are comprised, Asuram, Gandharvam, Rakshasam, and Paisalain 

The first class or canonical inairiage is also desonbable as social mar- 
riage, as the primary object of the alliance is to enable certam appointed duties 
to society (Dharmas) being performed aud to provide for those duties being contmued 
to be performed in the family, even after the death of the mdn iduaJ married 
Hence, the married or grahatta stage of life is considered a very important one 
on which the other stages otz , Brahiuaohaii, Vauaprasta and S.inyasi, most 
Mtally depend For the puiposes of such alliance, the selection of suitable partneis 
lb an all-importaut pre-requisite B^ a division of Inborn between husband, and' 
wife, the f 01 iiier underhikes, in addition to social duties, the gii udianship of the 
wife’s mteiests, both temporal aud secular, and the latter holds h ‘rself responsible 
for all the doniestK functions This tie of niteidependence knits the two m per- 
manent union, aid safeguards it against danger from the possible effects of 
tune on the hod\ uid mind of eithei paitnei These advantages are conspicuous 
bj their ibseiice in the othei tj pe of m linage known as Kama Vivaham, where 
the object of mairiago is individual, and whcie each seeks to get the best 
partner suited to his oi her personal taste aud happmess Here, the children 
being onh tlie bye-pioducfs of a con\eniency-alliance, the question of the 
ownership of the nffspimg has, to judge from the liistoi} of human mamages, 
often aiisen as a sopaiate question Manii* has emphasized the prmciple that 
dominion o\erthe soil must precede the title to its pi oduco aud has declaied, m 
its application to human sociotj'', that w'hen man lage does not make the w'lfe the 
rightful belonging of the liusband, eithei as collaborateui, w'aid oi both, the 
right o^ or cliilclren cannot be authontatnelj claimed by the father, nor can 
responsibility to them be eufoiced againsi Imn The Pui anas contain references' 
to such instauteb of child-right Vyjsn wasclimied by the fathei, Pfindu and 
Upaslokn b^ the mother It may also ho mentioned that mainage was at 
onetime not a univeisal institution among women in India Theie weie the 
Bralnna-Vadtim, corresponding to too N^fi/a-BrnJnmichans, w'ho, not was hin g 
to take on the functions of niaiiied life, went lluougli the Upanayaim ceiemonj 
like their male fellow -born, learned Vedas and poifoimed the homdb and other 
rites prescribed foi the Biahmaoliflii The otlicr cl tss, nz, social females were 
called Hadiinvadlmf The} sought the same siipieme goal as their Brahma- 
Vsdini sisteis but through seivice To them, Viiahain was Upnnnt/anam, and the 
husband was the Guru Eefernng to this class, sa} s Mann ’ 

^ nivahiko vidhistriMSm 
Samskaro valdlknsmrltBh 
Patisovn gnrnn vSso 
Orlhartthognl parikrlvn 

By way of general remiiks, it may be stated that the modqm tendency 
of matiimony in the West is, with the growing appi osiraatioii of ideal^ and as- 
pirations between the West and the Bast, beginninp- to show themselves heie as well 
Although the fixity jmd the inviolability of the marital tie, while it lasts ui jure, 

llRnn Smrlti, Chapter 0 — Slokna 4R — 66 
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fcre of conr»8 honcrared, the quettion that hxt been astcd nnd allcnved by 
the go-» bead Wratemer whv abould marriage be •acramental and not cini ia 
attwUng the no-loaqer aaappruftcbablfl naottom of Indian ortbodoiy and otatom 
and aentlinent bid (air to atand in Incicasitig measure the only bamer to ita 
aeoeptance in aetoaJ life. 

90 The f natoiQB and practice* BeTerfll of the comnitmitiei in Trorancore 

in rwtpert o’ runmaffe wens fnlly dr«cribed In the 1001 Oensn* 

0«*tMn *aJ prMllm. -n ^ /^i * VT j » /■ I 

Report, Cunpter XI and it Berve* no nse'ol pnrpoae to 
reprodace them here Hoirerer a drarrrption o’ the mamaiTP among the 
■Styara fSamhandham rnarrhioe) and among the "^inchanld 'ManimahVathlyjiin 
VeUalat In regard to whom aocnl legislation lain contemplation is given at foot. 
Here *ome observations mav bo made in regard to a few of the external 
Incidents which are now attracting attentloiL 

(1) Dampttn } S mh* 14 iw V trnt i } tke \*f n— Wbsn a boy attaim 

tha S 7 «, hi gjirdwa ttBaarallr th« (a.her) *et aboat to finds proper and mHable 

bndi Aftw haTinr, lo aoQial s loa mlh hi tnanli and ralalliw, ftsed opoo s gtri sod ■d*- 
fisd hnnietf ai to hsc birth, rerpjjta’wbt Ac. he oblshi from the bnde hi bar or Ksrsnaran 
a copy of hsf iwcowopB. Ao troJorer s oos mLod and oq hi tvMiraooe that the horowope* 
oftha bndj sal bnlalcooTi-olvil spoi sa sj ptd-iJ da I li c 1 for tbo fomnl lecelpt of the 
hwompa On tbs sppoiatel diy (hohrul>troxn fa her cmlo sad vxne other rclstioa snd 
friend ^ototbebnds Www irh»-e they arefanmUy T«e cel by the Knd* Utbss uiwlo snd 
other relstiom sod traeodu The bnde borowopc m bindid errar by the bride tither or 
kwatnTsa to the Wde'maom father or kwiirmix The n'^ of gWln? and rrecrrlag the 
faj r o s w pe H generally e<ra«rd by tb« father onlees Uie JCanoiTis hsppese to be the older 
of the (wo, m wtoeh am be rs secorded ll « pnniege m defereooe to bis ige. Tho cereBMoy 
eloies with s tmiL A dar n then A jnI br the bndegrona • ^artr la coosoltuloo with tn 
a^rotoger aod (omsU mtlffiiUoo to wntiec h sent to the bride s pn-ipte Id hetbvs sn then 
tss.ted by both puties u thei respecure (needs tod rckiHOv On the sppnmted day bortlr 
btfors (he tiia fixed f e the ocrco m the fn nd sod mhtton f (h biadcgroom msrt la 
the Utter hruse sod thea sU go to tb© biad hmiao in a xrrt of pnxtssiorL The httf 
people sod therr rrfalrom snd fneod f <nMllT a Icreoe the hndmmanra party at tho pie, 
sod scat them n so miprtsaC part of the hoti*e A pnrtKei of the Itsmsytmoi or other 
sacred ho k then e*d stvd crpCimed hr mmob peT«oh. gcwrilly the Amo oc a llsgo 
•chnolma ter fjorns raosw sl-oocet irsnlly prrmdrd. foe the d lectstlm of th sesetnWed 
gjrctv When the sjsjsoDa snires. the bndaymoro proc eo l to the Anppura. the 

most tnrportsot spartnunt n lb hoise scorsopanel bv la rdiUres tod ffiie^s. There 
aseat a epecstny pTOid*d (or the br\<L*gtown, Tbosest cerwTanr «xi«V«t f s ptanV oc s loa 
beneh draped wub while doth. If the br> Jeoro sd S«iong t f mily ofwwao d st adioQ. s bUok 
blaokrt sl« previ orer thj w t« eb h. On Mtbrr ide of the se-u, hut s bttle totlie 
front. I fajop snd s N npnn ir menui fit! d w tl piddy snd dr-ooested with flower*, sn* 
pHaei The tnaderronto mak. r-t-o ^ u h father hs -am ran snd other eiders present, 
d itnbjtss D kabms ^>reseni t a few nrahm os sad n.tal himwlf n tUsortUador fvhWsi 
OQ iSe sppcsnlM seat. U of h krij*a»>a (kanjm Ifa mptisit hy him with the eWhs 
to b pre -oleJ U tho bruL th tHh bera^ fdled arappctl ik sadj+Tcedno jJat 

Urttrwhile the Hrrde makes »ei>sa t b r innt ler an 1 hIh r fnml r htinn% di^nhotes 

Dak hjBS to R-ahstto sal nli It th *Tii mom pre^TM. brafniakr relit*-n. 
Th brib^rmiB lla runfs t -n hi 1 the plat eooi i nMl > t<hl d toil bfvle- 
gmira win prewQi ut ihebnl The jji 1 mate skrwbflw nd rreetres the dres While 
iSi I dn the lid cs s seta >1 I n w th i i unary pplm cafl 1 Kara i. 1 tie goesi n 
( 1-1 Irea 1 to onifSJ i f « Tw » nl i e-nera'ly l k*n m tlj* lT>tl<c nc liouc,* the 
m* B iht m pm-e no, an I th* pat eofTtainel st s im t torvpi u fTk I u if f 

TAi PaJI V I «i tA r I rr Itl O iwaf— /S')J y 

Tb MaramaklutKapm rcsonuat f rre-l t mUwlW-pst «3-w-Ta it si lU- i 
dewef lOlI wnoesv^ rum I on tb pa t jt* tMt It at n ul tintanran 
aecorve de^enption of the c-r m-M m v >, Trtrws- sn-l tint f the port rdil n to 
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c«rtUB cotnputm«Qts o{ hBiaan tuture fit only {or troatmeivt by luorBl snAilon^ 
ud bo done with iL On tbo otber hand^ i{ »U the ngbteoos mdigttaton ncrar 
leTBlled ibonld hare any efleyt vortb having the catwei ihonld be diB«rrered and 
attempted to be removed, wikh patience and diligence AVhat "mkh the bicreaaiog 
apprcnrimation to moJem cotmtnea in the nomber o( hmuan wants and with the 
at^v enhancement in the coat of aeonring them, bat at the same time with no 
rise in the level of income in snlDcient torreapondence the struggle to mahe both 
ends meet on the part of the average Indian ha mrreasciL Bridegrooms 
m fesy ciromnstaaces relativelv to the tunes, are proptationately Jess than 
befilirQ and bndea parents or InHifai^ttrn from the proud odlcial to the Inipeconxias 
pnest, are foaud eQg.iged in a consta it scr iinblc for sous in law who ccold bo tnuted 

la muTkgt to yoo. I hare harabr grrign th« foOoirli] sorcable and munoreable pvopertim m 
A jwry Thh n now tawe or less « fonm) fund on, a rel c of an nJd costom. As no Karaaaran 
of a UsnmnUcatbajam tunilr can fw airtr tb fumlr pfoprrtirs at hjs own wiO, It It not 
poniUt to inoft oo tbe oomphsona of this f jn^tioa to rt rerr letter Bat there an rare oases 
where, with the eonent of aQ the janlor members, the giant is falASed at the epoC After 
innm a tlft f aoqh proparttos. ba yires hi bkemni to the pair and p ou rint mlh into that cod 
}sn.hiTlilt orar to the ptir Oa the seventh dtr the ha bsnd aod the wife, after bathing 
with torasrte, tread upon fraohe aUb and tonic at iha thy mTuig *amnilyexnltHn Anmdhatlye 
hWa The granite aUh bera ref era to Ahaha srho hwam» a ctcc« by her h nr aocal crod a ct. So 
the wylni abom qaotod U esvisetSy to tadteate that the enmi^e of ooe who bai adopted hn 
mocal sraya i« to b« daspiaed and thU of Anxodhati tba model of ohestity tn the srorid la to be 
{gOowah Then, on an anptoOQs day the weddod pair ester the hocua of the hnsbaal. 

The Toarriage aod obsequial eeremenm of the UarosriUDtlsiyte Ka&jaaad Vellelas are 
to those obtareteg smon^ the kXakhathajee TaUaha (ssde T K 0 paga 311 The 
Taesrad properUea are made table for the g rpeaecs of the mamage (ride T L.lk. J1 page 17). 
Cbef aamg the whieh are mnoaDte of the ofd .Mahhatfanup vratecD and whld arv 

msr followed by the Uaramokkatfaaroes are the totknring » 

(1) The Aaora form of marraoe a dr w nbed ahovp a eocnpolsory 
(U) Uarm^ei are oontraoted between parties of the •erne aste. Bat the Mammakha 
thayee VaQxb is pemutled to oxiitt frocn hi AUkkatharee ancestor • famjbe«. 

(Ui) The prlat whooAcale« for the Makkaruhl \ eliaiv also rAeatee for the 
klanmakkaTazhi Veholav 

(ir^ If m efdjHy onndiei ontinmed. oertsin eemn’TOies hare to be pcrfomied pur 
portui} the ccptraetiag of a toarragt and then ool tho deal body eojli beerrtnatod 

(t) The wife ahould always bro with her hnshand. 

fm ite*mirTa;e is to be permitted ooder errtaln crndibocw na. the dath of the 
flra basbeod <x the aseenbon of a jnran on g ioun d <. 

frit) Tboacn hootd prrfiwro Ibo obseqamJ cemnon rn d th father In the aixocr 
of a m, the brother • Mn ha to perform the cemDCsn 

(nb) The aoa mulled tu a portion f (h tathea iTOpcrt) 

(is> The perkon who porfonn the ob<e<]usl coremriQies entulod to tli« oms 
mmt worn by the father or htep ftther at llu tun f 1 J iith. ff there h rv) Mn br the 
Ctret wlfa the ko by the secoa 1 wife if anv liuald p -rf irm o-h ccriunxiln. 

(X) An ueoelcss sridow booU he gi ti ai nlcoiooe fmm Iwr Uaitwnd fuml 

(u) If the fuher disad. ib* wif and eh W en hnulj nJ>-, rr fnllatioo taf p,,f 
form the hhradhaa. 

fan) Foren rtar after the ba Innd death, the » fe pJjouM nr^j-rt cot of the hot*.e 
fnu) The mroune sboaU he ihM 4 Ih f«hi n 1 not of th Karattsrtn. 

A a rrsnlt of tbeir ad^i'ion i the ifmmriiki ►nioin »t tem. re-tnumace j 
permitted aimog them and ihi i« dne jjrt Iik tK KimVind am c-i To nni of the Nurs. 
The raides of Weanoi the front t jfl bo I ppi 4 »re I th.- jlt 4 lie* Kw enmemon. 

e/ fie CowsnfiV oef*'|«0/» Irtfrrm / 4t /* re f/i ^ 

eod V ttsjrs-i I n It C* ■»« tf 
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to keep their daughters m fur comp'^tencG and comfort Purther, unlike in 
the industrially developed countries of the West, whose style of expenditure more 
than that of income has been yet copied, the puh.ic service and the so-called 
learned professions stand ii the foie-fiont of a young man’s outlook They not 
only command higher lespict than dopaitmeuts of productive Iaboui,but English 
education of a certain degree of finish, the usual po tal to such a career, has become 
the indispensable mark of a ' gentleman ’ who a biidegroom of a TCspectdble 
household must presumably bi And as compaiativcly poor boys with the 
necessary application and aleitness come out successful more largely than otherS; 
the capital expended by them which, it must be admitted, has gone on mcreasing 
becomes in their case an additional factor And under the operation of the 
ordmary economic canons, with a boy under no compulsion, social or religious 
to get partneied at any, or at a particular, time, and with a girl, who must be mar 
ried, if not at a particular time, oeitamly as soon as possible, it is no wonder thal 
the bridegroom has become an object of — the no douot most demoi aiming— spe- 
culation in the matrimonial market Cases where, in these circumstances, 'the 
price or premium is sought to he justified as an enabler of still highei educationa 
equipment and cases where a stipulation to so enable in due course is part of th( 
marriage contract, are not wholly uncommon among non-Malay5,fa Brahmans Ir 
regard to the MalaylZa Brahmans, the diclme m their material condition, yiewed at 
of a class, that has been noticed nithm tte last lew decades, has added to then 
standing institution of neccssarj marriage only for the eldest boy m mcrehsmg 
their difficulty m the disposal o’ giils Among them, very high prices aie usuallj 
demanded, often to a degree little short of impoverishment to the unfortunate 
father And although neither ru'e nor custom makes ante-nnbile maniage 
compulsory, old maids are to ttem no less an object of anxiety and even a source 
of danger and are therefore only tolerated 

As for polygamy, it has never been very common m Tia't'ancoie and le 
now getting distinctly raier In regard to hypergamy, all that can be said ii 
that, though a mate as high placed in society as possible, ccBtir^ panbus, ib oi 
course still sought, the appreciation of compensating advantages is steadily becom- 
ing more powerful than considerations of caste and sub-caste 

91 Durmg the last decade, an attempt at social legislation has been 'in- 
Social loiisiatiDn augurated in respect of two important communities m the 
State, the Nayars and the NanchanSd MammakkathSya V'eZ' 
fafas To confine attention to the aspect of marriage, it may be mentioned that 
on the representation of the leadmg Nlyars, a Committee was appomted tc 
report, among other points, on the measures to be taken to give legal effect tc 
the Sambandham union The Committee have toured through the countiy, collect- 
ed evidence and reported The report is a mine of information on the subject 
The Committee also drafted a Bill to be passed into law That Bill has been 
considered by the State Legislative Council and is now awaitmg final readmg * 

* The mam provisions of the Bill relatmg to maruage, so far approved, are as follow 

Mabbtage and its Dissolution, 

8 The oonjvgal anion of a Nait female, snfajeot to the refitnotions of oontangninity and affinity, irith 

^1 aNalr male, or 

(ii) any male, othu than a Natr, -with -whom oonjngal nnion is permitted according to teoognlEed Moiai 
onstom and ueage, 

openly solemnised fay the presentation of doth to the female by the male, -whether so Edamnisei before the dah 
on -which thia RagnUtion cornea into force and Enfa>-iEtliig on Each date, or so Bolemnirad after this Eegnlation cornea into force 
(hall bo deemed to be a valid marriage for all legal pnrposes 
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CHATTEB VI — UABBUOE 


In regard to other rammnalty the V&nobuild Mnmmnkkath&yB 
VtUlloAj another committee wne appointed. The point for their enTTiiry in 
relation to marriage mu divorce The arrangement of rerfawNfi (deed of dii 
eolation) by which divorce i* now effected le, it ha* been reported, barmlee* and 
ofleotive. Bat it a added that, with the decUae in power of village head*, the 
ayitem u not now m working order IjegUIation ha* therefore been engpeeted- 
The entire qaestlon u now nnderthe consideration of Government. 


i( pitaa 00 la* o( Awn* a oe AiCiUm of h* i**. 

n*MB) «Uar 1 U* ir wa Lkw of ta* VUcbbo tenal, m vutBriAA c* ta ddn **;«, Caa U Arare* k to W 
d* 4 «l -wMoA Ik* (caaBl et om oi fWlkB, Ck* | «rt j koM* cs Ik AoiOl W Bate to 1*7 ea^*u*ikB 
to (k* aiW **4 tb*k H «ha rtftj tbM aa^teakfeDa W Mfll cmlliaf to tdirt tW Aron*, 

A* MW t et •oa^anton tkoall b* e^a 4 tol t* Cbvt, wlriA ilxBll. wlIbcM kM <k* ( "■ ~i« 

et Ik* fvcfOaBl AmAbU u p. Ca •ooea tt ud d*AMa lk« btI h* Aartr**. ten* w* 

W Cflikto Oak lk«f* I* *0 ■ ■ ** Mi! to | lb* *a>fMKtlcB «■< tkal, taMnd A A f okrto t tk* rrT*|B*ibB nni >4 
k Ctert. pkTBrw Baj Watootod (k* naasB*! A* mBaat fcr tk* p^ewd d w akulk a ti mr ik u* . O* 
r«k * T pB lj WKj ify*to — d B**t ih* <n«nd*oI ifa* fw pj *^ ^rtotfco lUtod to tb* ij^bcslkB. U, ca kartaf hotk Am 
larltB, Ik* Ootot to ■ j* T bM *d (tou lb* aarraf* ka* I* k* OaiTad. H ikall ate a. n H to aek, to ten orte otkar- 
wto*. 11. kga^ w Iba partj to vfaaa aadn to flm, ktetoan* vkkto tk* fartod yn*aa*d, ik*D ttoe tk* mart 
teald d»to— tt* artofi Haiirt. 


Tk* OsteMa aaav* teafam tW* fmmtOj U to atetond dadiaU* to «ato H LaiMkal » tk* fartr 
■teit Aa tetoai to f*y > 1^ ai B ik a to Ck« otha frtj UiktjUDMB»d* mr i taka toaA toBJilka . 

mSiMHna* te Afo** « lantoiij aod fatntoi taanW an if* to aalU;*; {Xj*^/r^ At A^nf ef (to Ctejuina ) 

rroaUaltjMh totoB|a(*latoQi« tokeaml alte te tern wikb (btoB^alatka aomaatoto fca**, ta tk* dm 
A Bfcto *rka kto te aatftoitol totktoa jan A *««, m et tM*b*k0ktoackaefteidtoTtonrawtAi«s«a(b«B' 
hpl tote ten K* to teal to ha nM aartoa. ate^totoka* ftoaatek tto la ml A ktog toa lto»lrteA»a 
i. •aAiatoTtofaai/ to Aaatndter toanAtettewte **rk> tek to toar 
0 hr te toAk A AU» ;*iir to 

(h) ky aartaal aanal rrilaiA >y rtolteto teaMae*. ea 
(tU) by fcaqal atte A * a , *i te *« batilatote yOTldid. 
b a kateod to toll B*f ymasi ftol ka tor Aaida to a A ika aaifif*. nte BaAte 4, CLkmOU) to te 
Ckan A te EWrto* UaaAS vUkU te kMal botto A «b»« lUutirtiiB Ik* I fa toil radte, ate* oa badaaa, « 
Miiainyatofate rteMd-wtoatk* [teUBto I* Ika hatead. to ten. to *0 aaw oOm to Ik* pAbkD 'T*MDa>U* 
aofaaatta ka Ika ll^l■toil, aary* vkin a^ rayato rt haa raeaaad HV***'~- 

*. Wtoktoaamto* iiiaf Ha tell tonaAduyaa ka 4to»fatkyltot Chart aftto a ayAo toto 
Ik* yotena, BHaa*. aA draa * ioai A Ika rtoO*> tort vakort rte toto Ik* poasdi A Ik* ytiyaj AaABtka | ad 
h tea, ton aM, itail »o Ikoaaai r«r*it. 

T A anyy Aaatk frtHhM a AnaUten to aaraJ q* ika myri toil a ika aaran d ik* pAtikaa te to 
te aaon ptedad far Ik* MrTka A aaDsaBaaa teaidak to Ik* Cbda A OrJ IVaaton 

t. ■ acuka tbar tk* ate* A lto«^ a AkwiI, V •*•- 7 -^ 1 — ^ 1 ' TI TVk*n — 1 to Tki anr'iaa tk* 
Leon ten. abar teMatetof tk* aa rm i A mya iiiiw teStn U vnda* ik* aated* Atend. Tk* Aatetoa 
ten lak* aflm boa Ikate* A tkaoptoc tetartof e 


>A te* aamaar U nU 
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SuBSiDiABY Table I — Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex, 
Religion and main age 'penod at each of the last three Censuses 
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Subsidiary Table III — Disirihxihon hi/ main age pcnocls and Oiiil Ccndihon 

of 10,000 of each Ser and Behgton 


RELIGION AND AGE 

1 

Unmamod 

2 

SlALca 

Slnrried. 

8 

All IteLrcroTs 

S,427 

4,147 

0—10 

2,614 

8 

10-16 

1,238 

ir 

16—40 

1,513 

2,450 

40 and OTcr 

83 

1,693 


S,S0B 

4,034 

0—10 

2,636 

2 

10-16 

1,215 

7 

16—40 

1,609 

2,300 

40 and over 

83 

1,725 

MnS 4 LMA’< 

5,674 

4,000 

0-10 

2 769 

1 

10—16 

1,255 

6 

15—40 

1,602 

2 274 

40 and OTOr 

18 

1,720 

ClIClSTIA '3 

5,172 

4,458 

O-IO 

2 703 

3 

10-15 

1 , 234 . 

25 

15-40 

1,107 

2 860 

40 an! O 4 or 

23 

1,501 

ANtntsr 

4,993 

4,537 

0-10 

2,609 

2 

10 — n 
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10 
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1,230 
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40 and over 

17 
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2 

1 

1,0j9 
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4 
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1 
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' 

1 
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1 
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SUBSIDIVRY Table IV — Fropc^hon of ihc sexes by Civil Condihon at certain 
ayes for Religions and Natural Diii&inns 


IvUilBFB OF n 'tALES PER 3,000 AIALES 
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2 S20 
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3 4S5 
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1 
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3 090 
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in 
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Western Natural Division 
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Eastern Natural Division 
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CH^VPTEH vn, 


EDUCATION 

(TABf rs % 111 AND I\ J 


92 At tlie Census of 1891, the popxilntiou was grouped under tlueo classesr 
— learnmg, literate and illiterate The instructions issued 
Scape o o return subjcct and the nature of the returns secured under 

them were dealt with fullj' in the 1901 Census Reports Suffice it to note here, 
that the inadequacy of that system as a means of measuring educational progress 
led to a change m 1901 The entry has thereafter heen confined to the two broad 
categories, the literate and the illiterate. The instructions ran as follow — • 


Column 14 ("Literacy j — ‘Iftlio person can both rcncT and unto any language, enter 
the names of the languages wluch he or alie can both read and witc, puttmg first the 
language which is Lnoivn best If the person cannot both read and write o\en a single 
language, or is onh l&arninj one, or can onlj sijn Ins or her name, enter "illiterate” 
m this column ” 


The above was supplemented thus — 

" Do not enter literate, young children or others who are onK able to read and write 
a few words of a language with difticuUj 


Note that the language or languages to be entered in tins column ma^ not always be 
those entered in column (13) Persons who speak Tamil in their houses, like the Travancore 
Tamil Brahmans, verj frcqucutlj canuot w'lite it, but can wiito Malajnlam It is the language 
or languages which the person can speak and write, which is to bo entered in this column, and 
not the language nsed in the household 

If the person can both read and w nte anj language, enter • literate’ in this column, 
aui all the names of the languages which he or she can both read and write, puttmg first the 
language which is known best " 


The definition of literacy was the ability to both read and write, and it 
excluded those ‘Svho, though unable to write, can spell out the wmrds of a book ” 
and those “ whose cahgraphic attamments extend only to the scrawling of their 
oavn name ” 


As at the 1901 Census, a separate column was piovided m the schedule 
for recording literacy m the English language, the Vernacular language oi langu- 
ages in which a poison might be literate being entered in the general column for 
literacy 

93 The statistics compiled are embodied, combiued with age and leligiorr, 
m Imperial Table VIII foi the Natural and Administrative 
Reference t3 Table* Divisions, and m the corresponding Provmcial Table for 

taluks The prevalence of liteiacy among certain selected castes is exhibited in 
Imperial Table IX In both the Tables, literacy in Malayalam, Tamil and English 
are separately shown Seven Subsidiary Tables are appended, illustrating the 
main features, 
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CnATTEH Til — ^EDUCATIOT 


S«ir<ft<Try TaUi I — Kdacatloa by age -oex emd rcllgioa. 

Sub*tdtary Table II — KilacaUoa by age sex and locality 
Subfidviry Table III — Education by religion oex and locolity 
Suhnduirif Tahlt IV — Engliab education br age oei end locality 
Sii^idtary Table E" — Progre** of edncation tince 1001 
Sulttdiarj Table VI — Spread of edacatwn among certain selected 

costei 

Subrxdiary TaUe VII — Nomber of Books pnblisbed m each language 
Statistic* ol the Education Department a* well as of literacy and }oama 
Jittic activity wUIqUo ba referred to. 

01 Ai per the Cenita of 1011 there oro 16 persons Hterato In every ono 
Eitutaasaiftritw- hnodred of the population. Among men, one In every four 
and among women, one m every twenty Uavo stated that 
they are able to road and wnte Thus for ovory 6 Utcrato males, there is ono 
literate female 


Of tho total number of litenlo males, 77 per cent, are oi the ages ol 20 
anlovcr Ths remaining 21 per cent (all under 20 yaoi* and sro distributed la 
o lbepropc|rtioiuor2,0 


th jury 






.A,0^|r«M'<jo<C< I 


and 12 botweco tbo 
ago periods, 0 — 10 
10-16 and 16—20 
respectively In tbo 
ease of females, A2 per 
coot of tbo total 
literate popuiation oro 
below the age of ‘X) 
0 per cent between 
0 10 I'pcricnf between 10 — IT and 10 per cent Utween 1&— 20 Tbn* m 
re«.pnt of t1iec.ul\ aciv female education Is progrvuing more than tliat of males, 
faking fho iw Natuml DivHwns. the llcstcrn seems to be more literate than 
the Ollier the proportion* being *C males and C females in erne liundrcd of each 
MV nsnfninst '’1 males and 1 females rcspceH'cly Tho littoral and dcltoio 
ITCH us fUT further di imgut^hcd bv the wider prevalence of cducst on aracug 
the younger population especially In tbo eavo of the (air ki, 41 per cent 
the female literate* bomg under the ago of as crmpfircd with 40 per 
■cut in ih mxiatiiQODs and snlMiiooUno interior \ lewed with reference) to tho 
cfimpoa nt p\rts 4 c^ch Pix csion Utoracy app ars to gradaally dlmlnUli a% ona 
pastes fro-n th ■'a word to ttre hilt wjurJ tra t*. This Is cxplomcd br tlio greater 
education*! farllitle* and the rompi’^tlv Ir li icr concentration of population 
and inlinti n m the former and by the relatively largo proportion of the 
hi kwarJ nm on itics in iho htt r Jf taken as a whole tho luifcrn Diilsion 
sVkiti n Ur-c ratio ot literate* it I* intbiU nltribulablc to tho preponderance of 
the Clin tnn prpulition 

!• O th Idraidt ralive Divislona, tlie most favoared H Kottavsm 
m iHv«un where tbo porperti n of tfanso able to read and write h blpticr 
than the State areni e in respect of Loth the sexes — 25^ ttalci 
nnd IJ frtinfe4pcr tnillc against 48aad60rcipeetlvely Tlio 
fcondp’-v^w * nb% t^ulnn arooti" male J per 1,000) and bv Padmanibha 
juraTja i iK^ikulm ■uhot' fetmlcs (fj p r 1 ‘f! Thclattcr Divisicm rctnres 



IlTCnACT BY rrLTGIOV. 




Uifl lowest proportion of cilucatcd Tnales (213), while the fewest nuinhcr of 
womcii IS found inTnvandrum(47 per millc) 

Vicv-cd according to age, the Ingbcst male ratio is returned h} — 

ridm-mihliapumni at the penod, 0 — 10, 

Qjilon ,, 30 — 3 ’5, 

Qonlon and KoUaj-atn,, I'i — 20. ami 

Ko‘la}-am ,, 20 and over 

In the case of females, the Dnision winch stands first is — 

rsdmimhlnpurim n‘ the p 2 nod-<, 0 — 10 and 10— IS 
Kotlajnm , , 1 d — 20, and 

Dc\ikahra , , 20 and over 


J/lp thf fj 

(a) Hales 



Itinax i>e siirp’-i'-- 
Ing tliat (ho Head 
quarter D i \ i sio n 
wind! contains (he 
scat of higher cduci 
tion in the Stale ci < u- 
pics a low place 
cspecialh* in regard 
to female litcrnc> 
But, facilities for im- 
parting elementari 
cduc^ation exist more 
or less throughout the 
State, and that is all 
that the Census is con 
cerred with 

90 The Christ- 
ians aro the best edu- 
cated of all the roll 
gionists, the htem'c'- 
numbermg 18 per hundred of (he population, 29 males and 8 female'- 
ui*r*cy by religion. Tho lliiidus como ncxt, among wliora 2i males and t 
females m a Imndrcd of each are able to read and write, giving an aacrage of 
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li per cent on their 
population The .^fr 
harnnndans with 
^ htora'c tfal of 91 it 
[ a tl r,uc'>.!il appr-ir u> 
' be the mr t nari -var^ 

’ The pan b-'"f("ttMt 
and the rt! cr rch ’ < 

1 ’s j: rprr aM\ - 

ic’ards foinak', whom only o^c percent is htemte .\’i'org tl c Chr ' v - 
a"d the Ih •'d'r, the hig''cst p-opc-’.cn is re’umcdb, the m il(' at o ages 20 v 1 
r\(, and I'v fer a’cs at t^'C peno^l, 35 — 20, the ri' os per inib-cf each sex I i'’” 
d *v3 a.<d 15T r.'sncc'uol, amorg Cliri-1 ams n a 257 arl 62 at..cng Hi'-d-s 71 , 
re'we p'' c • " rv.oc for yubamr 'vdius arc 279 n'-d 20 
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OfllMEB VII — EDCOinOir 


As regards the local distribatioQ of the Utendes, noUcesble varlotioia are 
obserred m regard to Christiana, az>d to tome extent among hlnhammadana The 
literate Hindos, on the other hand, appeormore noiformlj dlstriboted. The IDevi* 
kulam DlTxaion with a large Bnglirii Imowing popolaUon presents the highest pro* 
poctlon of Utenile Ohnstlana — 344 males and 123 females per nulle followed bj 
(joIIOQ with 330 malef and 04 femalea Fadmansbhapnrsm followi, longo tnter- 
vxtll with ratios of 104 males and 60 females per mllle reapectivelj TnTandmm 
which on the whole takes the last plane, aUnds first in respect of the literate Hinda 
popolation (264 males and 46 females per mille) The fewest nmnber of Hinda 
literates is found in the planting Birlaion of BeTiknlam, being 162 males and 25 
females per mille. 

07 In respect of males the {ireTalonce of htersoj is greatest among the 
uunMy hjoMts. Konksats, 73 per cent., cloaely followed by the Brahmans, and 
then taocesslrelf by the EaaiyAns (tbo local astrologer olsss) 
the Nftyart, the AmpoUnsu and the Vcffithis (44 percent) At the other end come 
the Forayans with 25 per mille of males able to read and write tbe Pnlayans with 
15 and the KnraTani with 12. The castes which retnin the highest prop O T t ions of 
literate females are tbo Ualayflla Brahmans, 22 per c«nL, the AmtalarOsls, IS per 
oenL, and other* Brahmins, 11 per oent. The Tfiyon, the Mirlns and Eaniy&ns 
folUrw with 8 females por httndred of the sex. In the other castes tbe ratio Is less 
than 5 per cent. The advanoenient amen 1901 it notewnrthy among the backward 
commnniUes. Both eexes taken together tbe literate ratio bos risen from 3 to 6 per 
mlile among the PuUyans and U to 13 among tbe Parayons. The okss treated aa 
SpeoUl for the purposes ol edaootloaal worklnolade Mohammadant IihaTas,Am 
Taos, For ayaaSfFulayana, Uukkurans, klsraTant, Kora rana, and tbe hUhtribes, 

The total strength of lodi pui:^ nnmbored 25000 in lOlC^ 11 Sdneetkm asnow 
understood not being held in faronr by MaleyUa Brahmans as a class, they hare 
also been brought under tbe bead ol *8pecul 

98. In connection with literocr among the Christians, two special TaUos 
■bowing tbe distrlbulloD of tbe literates by roco and sect hiTO 
ohruujMVy iJU bceo compiled. Tbe figures are reproduced In tbo margin. 

aas SMk. TaWe shows Englbh literaoy according to race and 

the second glrcf the toots of tbe Indian Christian literates. 

Eu<jluk edtcalion fcy Barr — Of the Europeans in the coutriry 00 per 
cent are Uteralo In Eugllih of 
the Anglo-Indians which, tinder 
tbe new syttem of cUssillcation, 
comprises tbe classei formerly 
returned os Eurasians and t ast 
Indians, 55 percent, and of tbo 
Indian Obrlstlans, one per cent. 
The Fnglith literates among the 
three commuoities logctbcrmua 
bcrll475. Of these, Furopcars 
form 3 per cent., Angto-Iodlatw, D 
1 r cent while the remaining 68 arc Chrhtiaa N&tlTcs of India. Ol tho 10125 
(rrsoni of the laU named rotamtmily who are able to read and write I nglhh, Cl 
r cxnL are of the age* JOand orer TheremsIningOOper cent below tbe ape 
•I 20 shared by the sge-perlod^ 15 — 3) and under 15 la the proportion of 
n to 10. Of tbe epcB under 20 there are 3,907 of bothsjes, literate and of 
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these, 60 per cent come within the ages, 16 20 


E^ucatwi amonj X tdtan Chrutians hy Sect 
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Mala 

Fomalo 

Mala 

Female 

Male 

Fomalo 

e-10 

6G0 

m 

C14 

251 

9,442 

1,802 

10—15 

1 85S 

1,273 

1,791 

705 

8 594 

8,034 

15—20 

2,G43 

1 239 

9,742 

1,039 

11,220 

4,484 

20 & over 

1S.9S0 

8,777 

16,929 

8,090 

. 

07,773 

19,653 

Totai, 

19, Oil 

6,C3S 

S9,109 

S,lil 

90,030 

S3,3f3 


This may he taken as a measure 
of the mcieasing spread of English 
literacy among the Indiau Christ- 
ians. Distributed by sex, the 
males among these constitute 80 
per cent and stand in the latio 
of foul to one female English 
literate Viewed with reference 
to the numhei of literates m all the 
languages taken together, the num- 
ber of the English educated fonug 
only 6 per cent , hut exhibits no 


partiality m favour of oithei sex 


Indian Glirisiian literates hi sccL — These have been classified under the 
three broad heads — Protestant, Roman Catholic and Syrian The literates m the three 
sects together consist of 166,229 persons, and the distiibution shows 25,676 or 16 per 
cent as Protestants, 27,260 or another 16 per cent as of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion, and 112,303 or 68 per cent of the total Christian literates as adhering to the 
cult that hails from old Syria On the total population of each sect, the liteiate 
percentages are 17, 16 and 20 respectively The distribution of the literates in 
each sect by age shows that, at the period 16 — 20, the Roman Catholics and Syrians 
return 14 per cent, each, while in the case of the Protestants, the piopoition ib 
higher by one per cent Even at the earliest years, 0 — 10, the Protestants possess 
a larger ratio of literate children, being 4 per cent as against 3 among the other 
two sects These statistics testify to the activity of the Protestant Missionaries in 
the matter of educatmg the younger generation of their wards 
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The marginal abstract gives the sex distribution per 100 of the total liter atos 
in each sect The females among the Protestanfs show 
a higher ratio than their sisteis m the other tuo sects 
In regard to male literates, there are 28 Piotestants 
for every 10 females educated to lead and write, wluk 
among the Roman Catholics, the males numbci as 
many as 43 per 10 females In this respect, the Syrians 
Approach the latter more than they do the Protestants, the proportion among them 
bemg 40 males agamst 10 of the othei sex 

99 Proportional figures of vernacular literacy are shown m the maigin 
Malayalam claims 132 literates per mille of the population , 
and of the three religionists, the Christians are most acquamt- 
ed with that language In regard to Tamil, which is the 
only in South Ti avancore and m Shencottah, the literates do 

not amount to more than 32 pei 


mtoracy in tlrt 
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jirevailing tongue 

a twAr of literates pcrmtllcof the population 
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mille Of Tamil literates, Muham- 
madans present the highest ratio 
In regard to female literacy, it is 
noticed that Christians letum the 
highest proportion m both Mala- 
yalam and Tamil, the Hinduh 
commg only next to them 
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103 In the Stats as a 'vhole, 183 male* and SO females per 10,000 of each 
TF. jTu^tii„ ,,j sex hare return^ themselres as bterite mEnglah, at a^^ainst 
87 male* and 18 females fn 1001 In other words one in 
ercrj 70 males and one In every 600 females are acqoainted wiUi EngUsb, whBe 
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ten years ago, there wos 
only one raoh male in 
every 116 of the sex and 
one female In every 770 
The advance, as measured 
by the ratio of increase m 
the totalnnmber of English 
literates has been greater 
in the case o! females then 
males — the former bavmg 
rl»en by 81 4 per oent^ as 
against 76‘8 per cent 
among tho latter 


As at the preceding Censnt, English edocatioD has spread most amonglho 
Christians, there being 10 males and 0 females per 1,000 of each sex The IHodai 
come next with proportiems of 10 sod 1 respectively Those literate In English 
aro least nomeroas among the Alohamms^ma, only 2SS mates and 11 females 
barlngb^naoretamedina total popolatlon of 110488 males and 1104'^ females. 


Among the Admlnhtratlve Divisions, the propor t lOD stands highest in tho 
pietropolltan DivlsKtii of Trivandnnn which Is the centre of blghet edocatioc In 
the State and where tho edocated classes are more largely eogeged In the service 
of the State Ilere one In every 33 males and one In evory ^3 females aro able 
to read and write tUo Eoglbh langnage. Tho Deviknlaia Division showelho next 
highest ratio, dne to a relatively largo contingent of Britishers resident therein. 
While the proportion of lltorate females is the same ss in Trivandrum, that for 
males is only ooe*balL Next to these come to order the Fadmanshhaportun, QniJon 
and Eottayam Divisions. The didoslcm of English edncatloc among the female 
popnlatloQ is very small In these Divutons, heing 17 per 10/X)0 In the first named 
and 14 In the ether two 


101 Owing to tho change of system Introdoeed in 1001 as already ex 
plained, a review of progress In literacy has to be confined to 
decade Within these ton years the total number of 
literate males has shown an increase of 84 per cent, shared 
e<}inllj by both the Natural Divisions. Literate boys at the ages under lOyears 
Frt j r m *f u/r*ei Twi i3u havc gTown to thc tuno of 68 per 



hundred. Boys a^ the ages of 
10—16 exhibit the next Urgest 
activity They have added 47 to 
every ooe hundred since 1001 

Compared with the great 
strides which the edncallen of 
women has made the spread of 
literacy among the male popula 
tlon H very smilL In Travan* 


core as a whole female literates 



departmental statistics. 
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have advanced in strength by ss much as fcS per cent The increase has been 

greater m the Eastern than in the 
Western Division, 92 per cent 
against !: 5, the absolute number 
m the foimer being dcublewhat 
it was a decade befoie 

To ( on pare (he liteiate 
proportions at the last two Cen- 
suses, there are now per 1,000 of 
the population do moie males 
and as many as 19 more females 
In bath the sexes, the progress 
there was m Ihis ptiiod ot life 
(s O' lea nmi as pei the Census 
Again, t m years ago. 
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has been greatest at the ages 15 — 20 In 1901, 
one in every lour males possessed of the rudmie 
definition , now there is one such m every throe males 
one m every 17 females was able (oread and wiite, now the pre portion is on< 
in every 10 In other v ore's, for every fc mule hlci ate, there wire foui of thi 
other sex m 1901 , now (here are three Theie are now 231 Eecognwed Girh' 
Schools and the total number i nbr instruction is ^3,0(j0 With rcfcuence to th 
aggregate female population, there are 26 girls m a ihousand attend ng school, 
but calculated on the numbm of girls of the sthtol-gomg rges, taken as cxlerdm 
from 6 to 15, the pi oportion works up to 100 per mil le 

102 Of cou se, no correspondence can ho looked for between the ndvanci) 
„ , in literacy as noticed al ove ail th'' ht t sties of theEdu 

of Bluoa* 

tian accot^iin^ta cafcloa Department The former represents the sum tota 

DojivrtmontAi of the liter itc-. m the Stati and includes mostly those whd 

have let school, while tin D-'pert iiental figure relates ti 
those actually under mstruction and mainly about 15 years of age However, edu 
national institutions are the standrag fouut and source whence the result 
whoso cumulative elect the Census registers at a given time, flow The State Depart 
ment which has given these results yea, by yeai may therefore be looked into fo 
a while Reference has alrea Jy been made m the opening pages of this Report tii 
the remarkable solicitude ot His Higumsd Government lu fuithcrmg the 
cause of EJucatioa The last decade, and oipeoially the second quinquenmuip 
exhibits uupiccedented activity m that direction. The Government have accepted 
full responsibility for the imparting of ptimary education to all childicn, anf 
as a first stop, they have ruled that the oatne tost ot pi mary educatioi 
should be borne by the State la regard to schools that recruit the majo.ity o 
scholars from the backward or s^^ecial classes. 

Recognised educational institutions cf all clas8'’S numhei 1,6i9 and (ho 

scbolirs therein, 159,913 The de 
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tails of the formei are given m th^ 
margin The corresponding total 
for 1900-’01 were 3,6o3 and 184,63*^ 
respeaively To judge from the 
following extract, it would b: 
fallacious, however, to compare the 
two sets of figures with one another, 
collated as the earlier ones were 
under an nndefined system o' 
recognition “ One of the chif 
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rernlU of thj iatrolactioa of tb« Edncattoo Ooda 'tra* to draw » very deaf 
dutm^toa b tflroen tho Bacogoised and tha Unro^iJgnisad Sobooli. PccogoUad 
SchooU conformed to tbo coaditioui laid down by the Code and came under the 
contro of the Department They wero eittior managed by the Department or by 
J nrate Agonoiea. Unrecojfniaed Sohoo^ neStber conformed to the preocribod 
ftiniirds nor came nndarany control They wtro wholly mainUlncd by private 
jwrio « and ware of a low type m moot reipect^. The policy of the Edncatlon Code 
to duamraRC the eiiatcnce of thcao mi>titnti 02 a. The number of Uorecogntied 
Snhoon aa, daring tbo paat few yeara, atoadfly gone down, and the concern of the 
D pATtment tua been to aocelcmto the rate at wtiicb their nnmbcr and atrength 
djmjuishcd and to oee that thi popda who leave them are provided with adeqrato 
faciWtiei (or education in Itecogmaed Schools. Thattbo piilic are bclnggradnally 
weaned from the Unrecogruaed Scboola, a evident from tbo fall of nearly 20 000 m 
tbo etron^,tT o! inch Srboou danng the lart tnree yeara. ' The real prtrrt** 
of cdacat on conld bo pdged only from Ibe figures of the Hccogniicd BebooJe" 

1^ therefore, the comparison la confined to the growth of matltuttons 
maintained by Government alone It will be aeon that they have been increasing 
at the rate of ton per annum during tbo but ten yean, and at the rate of twenty 
i( an earlier decade U alco taliea m. A oorretpondtog growth it also seen In the 
strength of thcae uutitutloaa. In IbOD'Dl the icbolara oggregated 20,000 bat by 
1000' '01 the number rose to 45000 a. e;., at the rate of 2,000 atndenta per annum 
Dunog the last deeada, the locmao baa been even greater 8,000 •iodenta having 
\ieeu admitted ever; year on au averagt. 

Calculated on the total popolalioD of 3011 the nunbor under inatruriKm 
la all the 'Recognbed Icatitutiooa taken to^^tber b 6 per cent and does not 
hpcm to indicate any porrcptiblaadvonco over tbo propcrtlona at the two prevloua 
Cenituet. Dot it haa to bo obaerved (hat aueb a broad compariicn it tunitadmg 
Tbo (otal on which the ratio h calculated harladcaperaoiit who ran never bo at 
school nnr will ever fcinm to it. Children under C ycora mar well thereforo be loft 
Kit of rerkoniiig In regard to perrons at the higher ages, it may be eatd pitching 
tIki eatininto a 1 itlo high that pertonsabove the age of 30 are not likely candldatew 
for schooling Taking tl cre^ore (be population living within the Bgcs of C-SO 
the proportion trader mttructioo comrs to 0 per rent. This when compared vrilh 
t!oO percent of twenty yeara ago, (a certainly a satufactory record 

In regard to tbo cxpcndlluro feeurred bv the Oovcmni nt on Education, it 
Is seen tlot tbo amount baa mercased moro 
than one and a half times siaco 1000- 01 and 
trebled alnce lbSX>-*01 It now stands at B 
lakita of rupees. One third of this is devoted 
to the advance nent of primary edneation 
through Departmental in’ititGliOBi. Compared 
with Untlsh Indian Ihovincrs, os they stood 
io lOOl (I I mar,^lTU abitracrtlt Traiwnrore 
takra (he secon 1 place when the riperdltare 
per 1 000 of the total popul ition i' ronaidciTd 
and the foirlh place with reference Io tbo 
outlay per 1 WO pnpila in pnbllc InjtitntK/i s. 
In rcsp'ct of lb« latter Travancore sho ild 
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iiave gone up sfciU higliei, bad not free primary education increased the strength of 
the schools concerned and lowered the proportional expetiditure pfo tan to 

103 Journalistic enterprise has made great progress during the last 
decade Its growth in a country is significant as showmg 
Banks and Novra- literary appetite of its population and the capacity for 

paport in Travanooro jq Itmayalsobe taken as evidence of thi 

extent to which the people have benefited by the advance of education, of the 
increasing interest they take m public matteis and of the desire to acquire general 
information As m all other things, the good and evil of journahsm hinge on its 
use and misuse To the busy man of to-day, tbe need for the vicarious pei- 
formance of several of his necessary functions is becoming mcreasmgly urgent, 
and under the infinite specialization of the age> somebody has to see for all, 
to hear for all, to think for all, and to speak for all, though it may perhaps he “sad 
to reflect how much solid diet, the newspapers have superseded ” But contemporary 
literature is not necessarily the purveyor of slops, and with the rise in the faculty 
of public discernment, what may be at one time weak and shallow and 
oven harmful to the body-politic, may become later on nourisLmg food and 
inspumg gospel. 

In 1901, the total number of newspapers prmted and published within 

the State was less than 20 In ten years, the 
number has more than doubled The detads are 
given m the margmal abstract Of the 45 news- 
papers and peiiodicals, one is a tii- weekly and 
one bi-weekly, 8 are weekly papers, 2 are 
fortnightly, 27 monthly, three are published 
once m two months and 3 once in three. The 
8 weekly papers are distributed over English 
2, Malayalam 3, English and Malayalam 2, 
and Tamil one Of the 27 monthly publications, 
21 are in Malayalam The Malayalam papeis 
have comparatively large cnculation, and 
it IS satisfactory to note that some of them 
aim. With considerable success, at givmg 
then purely Malayalam clientele as good 
a grounding m current events and thoughts as could be expected through papers 
conducted in English. 

More solid literary activity has not been wantmg m Travancore The 
number of books published each year since 1901 is given in Subsidiary Table VII 
u ith the languages m which they are written Eoi the years till 1904, the list cannot 
he said to be complete The law which reqmred tbe submission to Government of 
all publications Witbm the State was enacted only in December 1903, and the figures 
for the fiist three years of the last decade refer only to the publications whose 
copjTight has been registered by Government The figures, as they are, give 85 
publications per year and Malayalam literature naturally claims the lai^rest 
number of votaries ^ 
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LANGUAGK 

No 

CiBOD 

tsATIOV 



Tri -rcokly 

1 

000 

Do 

Weakly 

2 

1,200 

Do 

UontUy 

Onco in 'tvo 

1 

800 

Do 

months 

1 

835 

Do 

Qnartorly 

1 

600 

EnUi’h an 1 La'ln 
Engli'h and 

Monthly 

1 

1,003 

Malatalam 

Bi Tvoeldy 

1 

8,200 

Do 

"Weekly 

O 

2,430 

Malajalam 

Do 

8 

1,900 

Do 

MonthlT 

21 

17,145 

Do 

Fortnightly 
Onco in two 

2 

1,803 

Do 

months 

2 

2 000 

Do 

iama 

^firterly 

"Weekly 

2 

1 

1,103 

100 

Do 

Monthly 

8 

1,000 

I'Ortngnase 

Do 

1 

150 
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CHAPTER TTI — EDCCATIO 


ICM The 1011 Cen*Q» figure* for *11 tho Indian Province* and State* ar' 
wtta not arailable for comparing the extent of litera (7 betvee/ 


them and Travancorc The figure* thnt hare come in 
M« ■!*<«. bo referred to. In 1901 (hi* State occupied the foremoe 
place in point of Uteraoj and it b moct pleaamg to record that the porition hu beei 
maintained. In Baroda, one of the best edocaied of the State* and Province*, ther 
are oi per the recent Cenana, only ten persona in a hundred able to read and vrrHr 
agamft 1C m Travanoora. The difierence is striking in respoot of female literam 
While In Batoda, there b one male literate in every six person* against one 1 
eveiy four m this State, a female literate has to be aoarehed among 00 in Barodr 
againat 20 m Travancore The poroentage* of literate* m iTyBoro and the Pan]i> 
are 11 and 0 respectively for male* and one for femalet. Cochin alone marebc 
abreast of Travancore. Though in point of male literal^ It b Ugging behind { 
iUtlCt the advance Tn%/b in female edocalKm baa been rapid, and the mtiono 
stands at G per cenU, aa against C per cenL In thb State 



AUHellgions 



PADMANAHHAPURAM 

TBIVANDRUM 

QOTLON 

KOTTAYAM 

DBVUCUIiAlSt 


Western Natural Division 
Eastern Natural Division 


ISO 248\ jTO 2S // lOfi 71 \ StSl 97\ S69\ S6 


140 239 

144 289 


SO 27 14 166 90 269 


20 11 168 66 397 


99 889 61 

88 868 65 

97 870 68 


161 ' 268 48 23 9 184 72 388 97 870 68 

166 ' 266 62 24 U 168 68 888 104 886 61 

140 318 60 21 U 107 42 209 78 801 67 


IS6 256 S4 26 13 183 84 330 103 379 

I 

141 236 44 19 8 ISO SS 302 90 3S7 


SuBSiDiABY Table III — JEdticahon hy religion, sex and locality 

] NroiBEa PBB inliB who A3E UTESkTS 


DIVISIONS 


Ghrirttan 


PADMANABHAPDRAM 

TRIVANDRUM 

QUILON 

KOT TAYA M 

DPVIKUIiAM 


Western Natural Division 
Eastern Natural Division 


Fejiiftle 

8 


Female 

6 


^71 , 

13 

286 

293 ! 

24 

194 

144 ' 

13 

183 1 

174 ' 

10 

839 , 

165 

13 

295 I 

248 j 

27 

844 j 

189 ^ 

J 

14 

287 

t^e 

* • 


4 Tfcf // 

286 
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Sdbsidiabt Table IV — Engluh Edneclton hjf agr ttx ard locahig 
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Stibsidiart Table VI —EducaHon hij Caste 



NUMBER PER 1,000 V.'HO ARE LITERATE 

NUMBER PER 10,000 WHO ARE 
LITERATE IN ENGLISH 

OASTE 


1911 


1901 



1911 


I 

1901 



Person 

Male 

Female 

Person. 

Mole j 
) 

Fe- 

male 

Per 

son 

Male 

Fe 

male 

1 

1 Per- 
1 eon 

Male. 

Fe- 

male 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

1 9 

10 

1 

11 1 

1 

12 

18 

Ampalavad 

291 

465 

126 

871 

674 

i 

1 156 

96 


1 

106 

203 


Ampaffan 

IIS 

203 

26 

90 

1 168 

16 

17 

26 

8 

11 

18 

6 

Brahman (Malaysia) 

462 

628 

224 

446 1 

668 

191 

80 

48 

7 

28 

41 

2 

Brahman (Other) 

348 

668 

111 

406 

698 

90 

668 

1,286 

81 

792 

1,498 

80 

Ohathala 

100 

171 

81 

104 

187 ' 

21 

26 

60 

1 

I 10 

20 


Channan 

55 

104 

5 

87 

70 


18 

28 

7 

2 

4 


Cheifi 

167 

810 

22 

172 

330 

16 

82 

69 

1 ^ 

24 

47 

1 

izhavan 

101 

188 

17 

78 

187 

10 

26 

60 

! 8 

4 

1 

7 


KammaZan 

143 i 

268 

14 

124 

288 

14 

18 

26 

1 1 

8 

6 

' 

Kanivau 

298 

499 

i 

76 i 

295 

619 

65 

6 

11 

1 

1 

1 

! 3 

1 

' 

Konianl 

898 

727 

85 

272 

490 

1 88 

104 

194 

4 

’ 

67 

125 

8 

Knravan 

1 

12 

2 

6 

7 

2 

1 1 

1 

1 


1 


Maratkan 

64 

101 

7 

61 

117 

7 

18 1 

26 


9 

! 


MSrSn 

196 

813 

77 

203 

864 

68 

20 

88 

8 

21 

48 

1 

i 

Marafan 

70 

182 

6 

67 

111 

6 

19 

38 


16 

37 


NSyar 

246 

481 

83 

216 

876 

1 67 

02 

172 

' 12 

678 

1,110 

61 

Pantaram 

107 

192 

18 

1 ^ 

181 

1 10 

1 6 

. 10 


6 

10 


Parayaa 

1 18 

26 

2 

9 

16 

' 2 

2 

1 1 


1 i 

2 ^ 


Pnlayan 

1 8 

16 


2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 


1 

1 1 


VeilaZa 

239 

442 

35 

1 231 

484 

82 

j 198 

878 

8 

180 

368 ^ 



Subsidiary Table VII — Number of bools pubhsJied ni each laiiguuge * 




NUMBER OF BOOKS PURLTSHUD IN 


1 


LANGUAGE 

1901 

1 

i 

1902 

1903 j 
1 

1904 

1 

1905 

1 

1906 1 

1 

1907 

1903 

1909 j 

1 

1910 

TOTAL 

1 

1 

1 3 

j 1 

8 

4 1 

1 

6 

6 

7 

8 

1 

1 9 

1 

1 

10 

11 I 

12 

Malayalam 

28 1 

i 61 

1 

49 ] 

1 09 

140 

140 

, 185 

1 90 

1 

127 

’ 78 

907 

Tamil j 

i "i 

! 2] 

1 

2 ' 

1 

10 

11 

7 

13 ' 

9 

6 

02 

Sanskrit j 


1 1 
1 
1 

1 



1 ® 

1 

8 

1 

, 1 ' 

1 

^ 2 

1 " 

14 

Syriac ] 


1 

1 

1 

! 


i 

' 1 

'i 

1 ' 

1 

1 

! ^ 

8 

Malayalam and EugUeh 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 8 ' 

1 

6 

1 

8 

8 

1 

' 3 

80 

Tamil and En^lsh 





1 

1 X 


1 

! 


1 

1 

Synac and Malayalam 






1 1 : 

1 

i 

1 



2 

Sanskrit and Tamil 





2 

I 


1 

! 



2 


' The partlonlars in this stafenient are tahen from the Travanooro Acamiuttrahon Etixirtp 




CHAPTER Vm. 


LANGUAGE 

(TABLE X ) 


LunguRgcs spoken 


105 Tbuty four languages have been leoorded at the Census as spoken in 
the households of Travancore The number of speakers count 
fioin one upwaids to 83 pei cent of tiie total population 
Moie than two thuds of the total aie Indian tongues, one in evei> seven of all 
languages Indian being spoken in Traiancoie Of the lemainmg, 11 aie the langu- 
ages of Europe and 2, the languages of Asiatic countiies beyond India 


106 The Iu(3ian languages aie classified according to the scheme proposed 
by Di G A. Giieison It embodies the results of the investi- 
languagoa gatious made by the Linguistic Suivey duiing the last decade 

Subsidiaiy Table I appended to this Chaptei arranges the langu- 
ages returned as per Di Giierson’s levised list and gives the population under each 
head The following shows the classification in outlme of the Indian and the 
non- Indian languages 

Number of Number of 

languRges spoken speakers 

A VEHNACULAlfS OF INDIA 


Dmvidian Family 5 

Indo-Emopean Faraih 1 4 

Semitic Famih 2 

TOTAL VERNACULARS OF INDIA 21 

B VERNACULARS OF ASIATIC COUNTRIES 

BEYOND INDU 2 

C EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 11 

GRAND TOTAL— TRAVANCORE 


3,401,461 

25,116 

141 

3,426,717 

5 

2,263 

3,428,976 


It is seen fiom the above classification that the languages spoken m the 
country are almost entiiel} of the Diavidiau Family, and that the total numbei 
of such speakeis amount to as many as 9,920 pei 10,000 of the population 79 
out of the lemainmg 80 speak one oi othei of the languages of the Indo-Euio- 
peau Family — 73 of the Arjau Sub-PamiJy and 6 of the Buiopean Bianch 

107 The Dravidian Family comprises two gioups — Diavida and Andhia 

The Dravidian Family foimei coveis Malayalaiu, Tamil, Kamuese and Tulu, 

and the lattei Telugu onlj 

Malayalam — Tins is the language of the countiy and is the paieut tongue 
of 83 peisons pei 100 of the population The laigest proportion is found m 
the Kottayam Division, wheie 9,696 peisons m eveiy 10,000 speak Malayalam 
Southwaids, the latio dimmishes to 93 pei cent m Quilon, to 88 pei cent in Tri- 
vandium and to 13 pei cent in Padmanabhapiiram Of the Natural Divisions, thg 
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Weatem fhcrwt a lacMr ratio than the Eastern — 81 per cent, a^alnit 86 dne more 


ftr H^WU> t] 



s^ss '• •• ♦♦♦♦♦ ••••V 

fOOO<><>|<<^^ <><x><x^o<>^^ 




to the proportion bem^ 
weighted by the Ungu 
ages of the non Kaia- 
yalam immigranU. Per- 
•on* who tpeal the 
iangnage* of the Indo* 
European Family are 
alao relatively more 
nomerouB In the littoral 
and deltam area* than 
in the interior 


TamiL — 10 percent 
of the population rpeak 
Tamil in their home*. 
It i* moat predominant 
In the •ontberumo*t 
Diviiion (66 per 100) 
The proportioo de- 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

1 i' 

crease* northward* giving way to Malayahuu UU it fall* to 2 per rent in the Rot 
tayam Diviiloo In DevHuJam, Msiarmlam and Tamil appear to he eqnalK 
prevalent. 

Saiiame T*in and Ttlugu — Kaname and Tulo are fcpoken bj ver) 
•mall oombert, 1,901 and 1 70-2 respectively TeJogn rount* person and U 
fouad mo*t in Oenkulam among the cool> popobttou (Iftj per 10X>00) and least hi 
Kottayam (3 per 10000) 


<7rMa^ rsourib. — The view* a to the origin of Malayalam were kdiu 
marited m the 1001 Census Report (page il9 / •fgntt) to ^bieh attention b. 
lUTited. Dr O Onerson* couc1q*iou» are that “ Mala^lilam h> a modem 
offshoot from Tamil, dating from, say the ninth century In tbe seventeenth 
oentnry it became Bubjeot to Brahmanleal influence reieivcds large infoilon of 
Sanskrit words, and adopted tbe Qrsntba lotiead of the ^ attelnttn character 
for it* alphabet. From the thirteenth century tbe personal terminitions of the 
verbs tDl then a feature of MalaylUm a* of tbe other Pravldian Iangnage* began 
to be dropped from tbe ipokea language and by tbe end of tbe fifteenth ecntnrv 
they bad wholly gone out use except bv the iohabiUnta of tbo LAccadire* and 
by the Moplah* of South Kasraro, m wbo^ speech remain" of them are ftdl 
fotmd." 


Tbe Ualayalain language has oa)\ one dialect — the^eravn — and it I" 
spoken in the Prormre of Coorg In Trarancore there are imnor differences in 
the TocaboJary of the people in different parts but they are neither sufQcientlv 
material nor numeroos to con titutc a hcparatc dialect. There h no diffienJU 
for a 3(slayalam rpeskiDg person to insVe hliUKelf undeivtood m any part of tbe 
State Tbe same may be said in regard to Tamil ashpokca m the country V 
French writer it Jale* Block, in speaking of iImj Tamil cartes and dialect point" 
out that caste inlloence dialect and a serts that if a pctvm «Ik> knuas llie language 
well were to Ibten with closed eyes to a coiivcrs.»Uon between people <»f different 
castes, be would be able to rcrogT«'«e Ibe caste* to ahirh tlic} belong bj Uielr ae- 
cent, grammar and Tocabularr Certainlv tlie Tamil poken In jrrwns Ivloiiging 
I"'*! rv' s*" 
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to the goldsmith caste diffeis perceptibly fiom the Tamil spoken by the VeK&Zas, 
and the Tamil spoken b}’’ the lattei diffeis m its turn fiom the Tamil spoken by the 
Brahmans, who freely introduce into their speech woids from Sanskrit It may 
similarly be stated that the Mala 3 ’^alam spoken by the Pulayas is difierent from 
that spoken by othei Mala^^alam speaking people, and that these differences will 
often enable one to recognise without sight the castes to which the speakers belong 
But what caste leally and activelj’’ does in this regard is only to orystalbze 
and preserve such differences as maj’^ be oiiginal or such as may have mterpolated 
themselves as the bye-effects of exclusive social lives aud dissimilar workmg 
conditions However, with the spread of education and the mcreasmg circulation 
of vernacular periodicals, these differences aie tending to get obliterated Nor 
IS dialect a question of sex, pronounced as it is in Bengal “ If the language ” 
says the Professor of Sanskrit and Dravidian languages at the College at Trivan- 
drum ’* that women speak is anywhere more homely than the language of men, 
they sp'^ak it in common with the uneducated men of their own class oi caste ” 
The veiuaculai school books in use aie, it maj' be added, wiitten in Malayalamand 
are readily intelligible to cluldien in all parts of the State 

In regaid to the question of the gradual displacement of what aie called 
non-Ai\'an languages, it maj'’ be said that Tamil piesents a greater resisting power 
than klalaj^alam But the lesistauce consists mainly in compromise While Sanskiit 
words are more largely taken over and adopted w ithout change in spelling or pro- 
nunciation bj Mala 3 '^alam, Tamil, which does not take in so iuan 3 % has to write and 
pionounce what it takes in the Tamil fashion for want of media and aspirata for 
the gutteials, dentals and labials in its owni alphabet The lesult is what Dr Giiei’son 
describes as occuinug w ith refeience to the Bengali language For mstance, 
Lakshmi (Goddess of wealth) is wnitten in Bengali and pronounced as Lachchln 
ov Lallh In Tamil, the w'oid takes the foiiu Loc/zc/itmt Siitiam is m Tamil 
.Sioo//i//nr«w!., aud so on But m the c-ase of Malayalam, no change occuis The 
words imported aie written aud pronounced as m Sanskrit 


108 Of the 16 other Veinaculais of India letuined as spoken m Travancore, 
other Indian the onl3' oiies of an3Miote aie the Kouka/a spoken m all b 3 ' 

Vernaculars 11,052 perosus, Maiatlii (6,740) and Hmdostaiu (4,647) Per 

10,000 of the iiopulation, the piopoitions which tliese beai amount to 32, 
20 and 14 respectively The Kotta3 am Division with its large centre of Eonkani 
population III the Sheitallay taluk, registers the highest ratio as legaids that 
language (68 per 10,000) Qmlon stands hist m respect of Maiathi (32), while lu 
the case of Hmdostaiu, Tiivaudruui exhibits lelatively the highest proportion (38) 
With legaid to all these outside languages, the Western Natural Division, consti- 
tutmg the open sea-board of the State, shoivs, as may be expected, greater numbers 
than the Bastein 


109 The literary aud othei activit 3 as evidenced by the number of books and 
Literary activity new'spapers published in the vernaculars Ijas been refeued to in 
the Chapter on Education Here, a feww’Oids will be devoted 
to the laigei question of tlie development of the vernaoulars through such aoti- 
vitr Though the progress made dining the last decade suffers by^ comparison 
w’lth that of the vernaculars on the other side of the Ghats, the advance has not 
been inconsideiable To lefei to the chief language of the country, Malayalam 
has lapidly progressed mpoetiyq drama, including what is called mJigiia natakavi, 
“ a curious blending of songs aud piose” on the model of the Tamil drama of to-day, 
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kavfan ehampti joampraialom tc ScmgR And *hort ttoriw m metro He numt- 
itnu. Tbe mwi notable performance m the field of toUd tmaslatiou u the render- 
ing m iIel*y*lMn ver»« of the Mehe BheratA bv & dktmpatthed tcion of the 
hi^torfo fimflr of Crengmora noK’ inoinded in the Coohm State Others 
bivo (ollcnred the example and Parana^ are hemp simOarlr troniUted Some of 
the beet poems of the Eng lah lanpnnpe have al«3 been done into irala\aJ(uij In 
the field of romance the langoape is luakiug decided advance A few of the on 
gmaJ eontrihntioni In this department of lucratnre reveals hot too clearly the 
ironderfnt atoiy tellmp capocitv Malavelam antlioni. TVith the growing recog- 
nttHJn that a bealthr developtuent of osefnl prose literature is the direction of 
language enrichment that u now needed, elementary treatises have been pob- 
Usbed in phyitcal and chemical acIeDce, nuthematics, hvgiene domestic eco- 
nomy and poUllca. In the department of blograp > tx> pro g r e ss la vtaiblt 
The beat literilure that could be found iQ current magnimcs of not liave been 
gathered and edited m tmall volumea, and preserved from oblivion But the 
greatest drawback in ilalayslam is aaid to bo the want cf a stood ird llterar) prese 
ftylo or rather than an IndhTdaaliiy of style ” However the separmtlouof Malajii 
lam as an optional anblect fn the bniveraity Examinations and tlw grouping of It 
with Sanskrit, added to the inatitutioD of the Travancorc School Final Exami 
nationa wherein MaJayolatu is nindo eotupuUory as regards coanpositlon and 
tranalatkiii, and optional os a snbject are it is believed, calrnlated to <roni n 
taate for cultivating and to provide the nW and the stimulnafor developing a j.oo<l 
proae litemtore 

Cat after oil the progress that has been inade it rnnnot but be conceded 
that neither I niversitv cumcula on the one aide nor abundauce of literstnrr ern 
the other translations nr onginala, promi-^ to iollv meet the sitnatlon Tl« 
ttepfl in the dewnt ibonld be known before an ascent eouSd be rationallv antici 
pated, or worked up to, Cort&m condition f ahnoniiatUv havehroupUt «i ii atatc 
of decline for the vernaculars The decline i accentuating the abnoniialitv 
What Is wanted therefore is to c» rrert the abnoruinlltv and cIictLtlir decline 
^ ith the old occupational chaunels getting silted up jn the prewnt state of transi 
tlou and new ones not ret opened oat uisoffinent abundance public KTrico and the 
practice of the learned profession eon titnie n« w the most honoured walk of life 
and their poriult doet not require a dovotioo to the vernaculars Arcordiiig to 
tho law of economic logic le sened supply man m large measure b tl>p result of 
lessened demand aud wheu the demand fur tlu literature of a language and for 
proficiency in it baa duoimshed, no amount of punotu pleading ami no amount 
0 ( laviabnesa in the providing of a rich htetature ran attract people to it The 
TemaeuUr ia not the accepted raedmui of higher education Fven for a training 
In industries and commerce it ts notcon^eredthemo^tfouvruient Itccentlv the 
propoaal has been made that Uie vernscitlar should Bcmn be a compiilsor> hul Jort and 
be continued farther up in the L i iversitv coutxth in (t nowi^ Tin upli tlieesMlng 
system is not connected with the decline of il»e vemantbr langiia^^es and literatun? 
as cause and eflect, it is feared that it would op»rate as n poaerfiil aggravatmg 
elrcumslauce It is no doubt iru that wUh th language of tirf- 1 cuiic ns the 
medlom of school and collegiste In trurti m as jl i elsewhere studving thinking 
and tTpTtvslng would b le UlHirinn prove v niMl t ihii extent niorr fniitfii) 
effort (or effort in qanUtv and nmoiml Hm a th 1 ngll h Inngn j.e isthv 
medium of all higher cdunlinu, an I thtUUrilurvi l! and it fv,l de 

veloped th-it we hare inflading witl m if tl I t file liicrutTr pn lun lin 
all ages and cr^ntnM It m \ onli f X tirf-ii t Imiihniuer filelmlim 
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youth still more to drill them through a compulsory trainmg in another language 
and literature, holding forth as it does no great piospect of useful purpose m publio 
life On the other hand, the unceasing demand for more and moi e English schools 
and teaching must usher in a tune, ever so distant, when to every man and woman 
that tongue would be the sole and sufficient vehicle of thought and communication 
Even as it is, with an English educated female as wife and mater faviihas, the con- 
1 ersation of the home is becoming English in mcreasing measure , and with the 
advance of female education which includes the Lnowledge of that language, the 
universal prea alcnce of English at home and outside, and the allocation to the 
aernacuiai of a place by the side of Sanskrit without, howevei, its classic piestige 
may, as the curient now runs, be looked forward to as a logical teimination. One 
need not in this connexion dogmatize on the efiect this and similar consum- 
mations must have on the individuality of the Indian, as Indian, the preseivation 
of which is deemed essential by Europeans and Indians alike But in the consi- 
derations advanced lies, it must be remembered, the crux of the whole language 
Question, 
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SODSlDiiJiT Table X^—IhtinlMt%o» of total ^opitJatxon ly langua^-. 


TtaCj tkVPoHr, Dtsicb 


DrATldlan Famlljr 


lB<l(yEarop«an 
Fanil j 

XrjMM SaWPMtOj 


CutMlU S«VBrftMb. 


BenUio FanQ; 

UoDjoilan Fanilj 


In4a*Earo]M3n 

Family 
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nu^wm pm 10,000 or rop^MTioN sriOiVKiNO 


DinsroN's 

Mat ata- 

IJIM 


Titi-oo, 

Koskam 

KAnMTTI 

niNK>- 

BTVM 

OTnrurA>- 

OtTAOLS 
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a 

3 

i 

c 

G 

7 

8 

State 

B,273 
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io 


20 

14 

2S 


1,255 

6,030 

23 


8 

12 

1C 

TRIVVimRUM 


l,0u2 

SI 

G 

8 

38 

4C 

Qurrxiv 

P.337 

MC 

18 

21 

S3 

13 

SO 

KOTVWm 


103 

3 

rs 

10 

C 

10 

DFVIKBXAir 

•(.oo? 

1,611 

ICI 

1 

1 

2' 

PO 
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B.0S6 

1,7 OS 

IB 

■15 

70 

I 

3S 

ra^tem Natural Dh Islon 


1,376 

20 

// 
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CHAPTER IX 


INFIRMITIES. 

{TAULCS Ml and XIl A ) 


no 


Nature of the return 


As lulhc 1001 Census, particulars ^\clClccoltlecl in rcgaulLoIne lufii- 
iniltcs, namcb', insanity, doaf-mutism, blindness, lepiosy and 
clepliantiasis The last is special to Tiaaancore and the dest- 
rabihU of collecting infouintion in rc-ard to it dwelt upon m the preceding 
Report 

The following iiisti actions were issued to the Census agencies, and they 
were the same asm 1001 


■ If an\ be to'/iUj hlml in both or both dent and dumb from biifcb, or 

insane, or ■;uffcrmg from corrosno lcpro';\, ontci in Unq column 'Blind', ‘Dcif, 'Insane, fa 
‘Lep'^r . as tlic ci'50 nn\ be Do not enter those who aic blind onlj in one c>e, nic not deaf 
O'! well ac dumb, lia\c become deaf and dumb nfio birth, oi liavc onij ’ic/iifc leprosj 


' Corrosive Icprosj’ is Icprosj with cbanctcnslic Lbickcmngs of cars or nose, ulceration 
of foot, or dropping of toes or fin'geis It is onlj persons of Hus dcscuption tlint have to lie 
entered n-* 'lepers and not those who have discoloured pilches of skin oi numbness " 

rjcp'iinhvl iicrUtnj — ‘ This is an additional column W’hidi w ill bo found only in the 
sebedu'es supplied to the taluks of Woaiapurln and Shcrtallav, where clcplinntoid swellings 
archrgclv fovuid In living to elicit this mfoinmUon, the Knnmomtoi should not put any 
oTcnsivc questions, hut mcrclv observe whether he or she Ims an clephaiitoid swelling and 
qiictlj rceord the fa:t As the Bnumerator will gcncrallv obtain the pirticulnis for all columns 
in the schedule from the chief or other mcmbci in n house, ho inaj not be able to sec all the 
members fop the purpose of ascertaining for him-.clf whether anj of them has an olcplianloul 
swelling The Enumerator mav, in these cases, question the memboi who gives all the othei 
items of infounalion, whether anj inmate of his house lias this disease He should then iccoid 
his rnswer without further cnquirj 


111 The staltsUcs iclaLmg to mfiimitics arc usually icgarded as only of 
Accar^^y or the appiONimato valuo, paiUy because of tho difficulties m tho 
^t-'istics Qf accurate diagnosis and of tho possible maccmacies 

due yCo V ilful concealment An ordinary enumerator, w ith tho education ho has, 
coj'not bo expected to coiiectly understand tho mfiiinitios, aud mistakes aic 
■^st to cieep in Even m England, it is observed, "the machinciy of an oidinaiy 
English Census is but impcifectly adapted to furnish tho icquued paiticuhis 
with that degree of accuracy w’hicli is essential foi statistical purposes” ‘ 
Persons, foi instance, who are meiely weak-headed or whose mental abeiiatioii is 
purely temporary may bo mistaken foi tho actually ‘msano ' and ictuinod as such 


* “ V, Tilt is ‘BUndno'"'!,' 1 b tin Imurtint point to Bottla Tho qnoitioa has long ooonplol tho at'-ontion ol pliilon 
IhropiiW In ? n,Unl anl o hot Conntrloa, and v?o cotlniuly think that tho OommlBriononi who may bo roiponriblo lor tho 
amng mo I'lLOnnort''! with tho noat Conran ahonlltako rtopntoobtaln export opinion ns to what standard of ritioii, or 
defo'tiTO i ijT, shoall In hold to Co n'ltato ‘ minhiois,’ nnl nlw to dotormmo whothor any additional mothocis should 
b-" alop.jd, 10 lot to obnm, if passibla, morn aOvarUoRitams as to tbonnmlnr aud condition of tho Blind 

R lal!7i to Iba ingnlry into 'bo iinmbor nnl condition of tho 'Deaf and Damb’, rimilar remarks arc oqnally npphcnblo 
to thosi pornns ro'amad as rimnl/ ‘Dsof’ for, if tlio start lari of absolnto doatnoss is abandoned, no doUiillo lino can bo 
insist id upon, nnl each individual must hi loft to adopt for Insertion, in tho ‘O^-cnplor’s Sohednlo, his own definition of 
what couetitates doafness " (Gonornl Report on tho Census ofEnglaudaud Wales, 1001 — ^pp 14C-’iO ) 
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Affain, In regard to deaf mutism tiie iostniotioni regoirt tiut only thoae penoni 
Tho are deaf and dumb from birth thoold be entered In the Gensne eohednle but 
pervrai who are hard of hearing on aoconnt of old age or have become deaf through 
lllnees or acddent after birth may have been taken for deaf mutes It is not un 
Iikelj that those who have lost the tight of only one eye or whose vision has become 
m old age may have been brought wUhin the census definition of bliudness. 
Finally the figures for leprosy may have been vitiated by the inclusion of persons 
luflenng from leucodanna (white leprosy) or from lyphilitio taint*- 

Omissions due to wilfol oonceolment are not infrequenL “In this conn 
tn however says ilr Gait, “the existence of blindness innmty or deaf-dumb- 
net# inipfrei pity rather than contempt. • • It ie only in the ctise of leprosy that 
nay shame ts held to attach to the sulZerer and concealment may perhaps, have 
been attempted on a larger scale especially In the case of femalee and persona 
belonging to the more respectable castes, The latter suffer less frequently from 
the disease and In any case they form hot a small proportion of the total pepu 
Istion. However os the errors due to Inaccurate diagnosis wfll bo reflected 
by the age etatlrtlcs, tbc distribatloQ of infirmities by age-periods will also be 
examined. 

llfl. The inform at k>Q collected In regard to the five infirmities h 
T^ iniiitaTiSitt. in Imponal Tobies XU and XJI A, combined with 

age la the fonner and with caste in the latter The foUpw 
mg Sobsidmry Tableslilostrate the mam features. 

Suhndiary TuMe I —Showing Iho number of persons aISlieted per lOO^XX? 
of the population at each of the lost three Cansusee- 

Bnhtxiiorj Tailt 11 —Distribution of the kifirm by age per 10^000 of 

s^rfa sex. 

8ahtxitay T^hle III —Showing the nnmher afflicted per 100,000 persons 
at each age-period, and the number of females afflicted to 1,000 moles. 

Subndtary TaUe IT— Showing lb© number afflicted per 200000 persons 
among certain selected castea 

113. There ore at the Capital two Axioms — one for lepers and another 
lor lunatics. A Hegniation pcissed in lOOQ |a in force which 
provides for the segregation and medical treatment of poupor 
lepers and the control of leper* pursuing certain callings. The Itclcs possed under 
lie Regulation provide “that no lepers wrtblu the towns that may to notified In 
the OoTernmeut Oasette ahall— 

(1) porsomtily prepare for sale or sell any artida of food or drink or any 
drugi or clothing intended for hamon coiuamplion or use 

( ) bathe wash clothes, taka water from or touch any public well tank 
fouataln or any sources of water lapply (except streams and rivers) or 

(3) drive eondoct or nde In any public coaveyance plymg for hiru 
0 her than a railway carriige or 

(1) attend public metlings or pnblio markets, or 

(C) exercbo the folIowingtradeorcalUng — valul schoolmaster medical 
p-artiUoncr midwiie wsshermsn barber 

In lOOJ a Imnacy \ct was poued, which provides for the reception and 
dc entl oaot lonaitcs in asylums ettobh hed for the paiyovi and for tbc mie of the 
in uuc«ju ui 





poison and estates of lunatics In 1900-01, tlieninnbei of lepeis undei tieatmenfc 
■was 191, and of lunatics. 111 At the end of the decade, the figures lose to 142 aud 
156 respecLnely 

111 The total numhei of persons afliictod undei each infirmity is noted in 


Total affllotoi 


the margin and compared With the two previous Censuses 
There has been a progiessive mcieasc except m leprosy, the 


iucrease at this Census being most stiikiug among the blind and the deaf-mutes 


iNFinMixr 

1011 

1001 

1801 

Intinc 

C13 

603 

391 

LVif ninto 

903 

800 

745 

Blind 

1,017 

1,013 

1,017 

Lepe-a 

1,115 

1,4U 

003 

Total 

3,553 

3, TOO 

3,124 


In regard to lepiosj’-, the increase in 1901 as well as 
the decline now aie alike noticeable Of all the in- 
firmities recorded, insanity appears to be the least pie- 
valent A difference is noted as between the Natural 
Divisions with reference to infimities Insanity and 
lepiosy appeal to he more pievalent in the Western 
than in the Eastern Division, while blindness and deaf- 
mutism have spread inoio largely m the latter than in 


the fonnei 


If the total 13 taken and compared v itli that of the 1901 Census, the 
increase during the last decade v ill be found to be only 6 per cent , as against 20 in the 
pievious dccenmum This contrast, vlnlo paitly tiaceablo perhaps to the increasmg 
accuiacy of Census enumerations, is also c'qilamnble by tlie greater sense of attention 
to the needs of public health on the part of the people and the increasing pro\ision 
of medical aid on the pait of the State What is most satisfactory is that the worst 
of the infirmities, leprosj, has declined to the extent of threc-fouithsof the increase 
noted at the Census of 1901 It has also to bo noted hero that, at this Census, 
the infirmities were tabulated on slips specially provided for the purpose and that 
gi eater accuracy m tabulation vas thereby ensured 

Of the total number afflicted, 30 per cent are blind, 28 per cent lepeis* 
one in e^ ery four is a deaf-mute and one m c^ ery six infirm is of unsound mmd 


Insanity. 

115 Of the infirmities lecorded, insanity appears to bo the least pre^aleut, 
Number and Only oue lu cvcry 5,4G0 persons having been enumoiated at 

distribution, fclio Consus as of unsound mmd It is more common among 

males than m the other sox, the former numbering 20 per 100,000 living against 16 


Dvijram ihowi'Xj the number of the intane 
per 100,000 periont iiv encU Vieulon 


STATE 

Padmanablminitam 
Tnvanamm , 

Qailon 

Kottajam (inolading Don- 
tulani) 

Wfilcrn Natural Dtvitvm 
Faitinv Natural Du’lshn 



<0> 0 ilalcs ^ C Fomalos 


among the latter. Compared with Eiiiopean 
countiies, mental disease is seen to be general- 
ly rare in India There, the pioportions vary 
from 250 to over 400 per one hundred thous- 
and of the population In England and Wales, 
the Consus of 1901 registered a ratio of 408 
persons — 395 males and 420 females These 
high proportions are, it is said, “due paitly to 
the fact that in Euiope many persons who 
suffer from imbecility or from other harmless 
manifestations of mental disease, or whose at- 
tacks are periodical, are included, whereas in 
India**" they aie not usually taken into consi- 
deiation, but the mam reason is doubtless to 
be found in the very diffeient conditions of 
life in the East In Europe the competition 


between man and man is severe, and is yeaily becoming more so The mental 
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wear and tear U very great, and the itmln on the nervooi iyatem. derangei many 
feeble inteliecti which m the calm and placid East wonld escape the Ktorras to 
which they inccamb." 

The general longevity of the insane m conntnes advanced in material 
ciTilIiatlon u another canae of difference suggested by the eminent Statrstlclan, 
Dr William Farr who obaarv&d more than TOyears ago that the vansbon may 
bo not becauao the tendency to inannlty is greater bot beennae the lunatics live 
ten tfanes aa many months, or years, f 


The male popnlation of the Western Natnral Division is subjeot to the 



dlsetae to a greater extent than in the Hostem 
Division, M per 100 000 against 16 while among 
females, intonitv is not more common in the one 
than In the other the ratio being 10 Among the 
Administrative Divislons,Trivandrnin vritb ratios 
of dO males and 29 females, appeon to suffer moat 
having at the hcad-quartera of the Division a well 
maintained Government LnnnUo Asylum with 1C3 
Inmates on the date of the Oenins. In view to 
arrive at an accurate comparison the Aiyloxu 
schednles were examined and tho lanatks enn 


merated therein dbtrihoted according to their birth place Tho distxibutfon Is 

<. rtatenent 

Excluding the non Travancoreans, 
UKewserCMi. , there OTs 01 moles and 60 females. 

' When these are restoied totheDivi 

aions m whleb they wore born, and the 

n,. I U to I ]• SI CcMTi* proportions revised in respect 

522*™ I u fi i» IS of the corrected figures, taken and com 

u I so IS pared with CM another it U teen, that 
’ “ “ ■" all the Divisions except Trivandrnni 

kbow higher ratios than tho Centos figures would indicate In respect of male snf 
ferers, Trivandrum still stands first, but takes the last place in regard to females 


110 Tbo results of InvettigalloD into the predisposing nuues of Insanity 
do not establish any dear connection with the factors alleged 
to bo at InQuonco namely locality climate tho consumption 
of drugs and spirits, ond such practices as coosangmuoons marriages and tho 
ronana syitcm. Taken pcncrally bowovor It may bo etated, as was obeorved In 
ilio Travancoro Heport on tho 1001 Consus, that tho nataral temperament 
of the Eastern peoples and of tho nindns in particuLsr who form tho largo balk of 
aalndlanpopniatlOTls cot one condnetvo to the prodocUon of mctital dUIocations 
Nor Is the social struggle which has well nigh reached alarming proportions amdngtho 
compctiliTc nations of tbo est yet so keen In Iitdu where harmonicas co-Of^ration 
was for long tijo oecepte*! foundation of corporate life Bnt to mention the nsoal ante« 

1 nts of mental unsoundness, they sro execs ivo intellectnal strain, undlscipUned relf* 
r ous real disruption of elicnsbcd family ties by wliatcvcr means ioduecd, the ago- 
iiiesoflndi cnco and tho cCects, direct or inherited of undue Indulgence in sbmulanls 
an 1 n vcotiev J V* Ilhlhoslrupgle daily Increasing In India, with tlw conseqncntly 


tn tiki r>M Drrnrt. rMi-f ui. 
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nrc.lor auMctN -ual -strain both ml^a.ont Zl\lLona\ 

and ^^.lh the LnH of Ihc.r eloper contvcl, .t need m 1. 

3;.k of aa.r. .n respect o, lunao, .nculcncc 

^ c tbcic lua boon a slca(^^ mcrcaso m Ibo numbci aniic 

11- .,,U .nco, bo^^o^ol, bemg Ics-; in Lho Ha dccado 

xnic-ccn^-vivari- nrcMous onc-25 pci cent against, uh pci cci 

..e.::;:! .conlincd nfinoi ^^^'tioriortoTi ni 

numbered lM>cr l^O/KtO b^ y,ealesL m 

AU the HiM-ion'^ CNicp. p,i^eo 1001 In icRud to malca, 

radnnnabbapuram hero the 1. Dniaion, the dl^caao 

lhcHslt^^o aur.n- the Hal Uentj } cars, nhilc m 

p,. been annug the laa decade V do- 

Tr.Mudrmn ^ Uvo P.Ms.ons The figures fm the N vtm il 
crease smec 10)1 a Btcadi incicasp m the Hastern 

])i\ 1.^10 Is sho^ that t.icio li’-s pci • r ]„ (he sea bond liacls, 

PiMsjoi. the Oro^th benig more ‘ -iim ^ the other sc \, the 

,.,„o 1... b^c . a a,c «,n,o ,n l.,l 1 T1.C p.o- 

|)r -pirt’ou, w im i ro,. . ^ .i.-r.ront a-c-pcuods to the popnl’iLioiiat all ages show 
portions heen, suicc lOQl, a large mcic-sc M the ages ha- 
th it m respect of males - 10 accompanied b\ i f ill ai 

the pcriol 10 20, and tint thcic* 
aflci the use and fell altcinato 
till the age d), aOoi which, 
ho\.c\oi, a iitc id\ me lease is 
noticed In rcgaid to foiiulos, 
tlicrc Ins been a dcclino it the 
agcshcluw 'JO ncoompanicd b\ a 
continuous iiiO till fi) Dctwcon 
the igcs of 5J ind GO, the latio 
m smallci now tha i at the pic- 
\ions (Jonsiis, while the loaoise 
IS the case at the pciiod ‘ GO and 
oacr' 

IIS The distiibiUion of the 

Dlatrlbution by n^o msaiics at 

nndBox tllC dlffcicnl 

agc-pcuods With icfcrcnco to the 
population living in each dis- 
closes the mcicasing picvalonco 

00 L COnuiofer ^ 

small nnmbci at the ages below 
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small numnci ac one ages ueiow 

ten IS niobabb due to unw illingness on the pait of the paicnts to disclose the mental 
deficiency of their children Tno propoitioii glows till the ago of 45 among males 
and lO among females Tlicrcaftci it declines gcnoi ally, o\ccpt at the pouod ‘GO 
.md ON Cl’ 111 Tcgaid to miles ^Vhcn, again, the total uumbci of msancs is distii- 
bulcKl accoiding to age, it a, sr on that, in icspcct of both se\es, the ages between 25 
and 45 Labe la the gioatost slnre The ages below 25 and above 55 have a laigci 
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proportion of tanlei than female*, ^hUo tha reverse a the cue in the mtemmlnfl 
penoA 

Thoogh female* are le« anbject to inmnlty than male*, the proporUon 
per 1 ,000 mftli** Is, It ia sign rfl cant to note, greater tJ^n in uij other infirmity being 
700 all ago* ta*en together At noticed already the ratio eicoeds 800 between the 
ages2,j — 65 otet nmnberlng the male* at the period, 4f5 — 60(1467 female* per 
1 000) The Icnrest proportion of female* to males is at the ages below ten 


Doaf-Mutism 




110 According to the preaent Onto*, 34 males and 34 female* per 100,000 
nnw u* of the pc^xilation of each tax are deaf and dnmb. If the 
seios ore taten together there is one deaf mate in every 
3,463 persons, or 28 per lOOfiOO At per the Census of 1001 there were in Eng 
land and Wales 62 miles and 43 females per 
one hundred thousand of each aex or 40 If 
the *exc* are taken together 

The incidence of the Infirmity 1* greater 
In the sub-montane and mountalnons tracts 
comprised in the Eastern Natural Division 
where the propartlan rise* to SO male* and 
28 females per lOO/XX) of each agalnstSOand 
21 rwpectlrely in the plains end open low 
lands of the Wwtoni Dlviriom If the Ad 
mmistnllre Dirlslonsare compared with one 
another it is seen that the sonthonunoft 
Division cover* the area of gieiimnm pre- 
valence (41 male* and 31 females) Toward* 
the north, the proportion demaiea In Inten 
eity In Kottaynm however it rise* over 
that of the two Divisions to the south but U 
ttni considerably leu than in radmonabhaporam. 

The *£3161,100 of tho diaeaso is considered doe to local cause* connected 
mainly with source* of vrater-eupply "U Uh cretinism and goitre It has been 
traeed to the injurious properties of certain rivers. IUlly tracts are also Mid to 
have their innuence in the origination of tbolofirmity 


QtOae _ _ 
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123 There has been * large Increase under the bead of deuf mutism dor 
ing the last twenty year*. Between 1891 and 1001 the actual 
number afllkted rose by 8*0 per cenL, and between 1001 and 
1011, by 23" I per cent. The proportions on the total popu 
Ulions however were thesameat tho 1801 and 1011 Censnses while In 1001 male* 
hhowpl a decrease of 3 and females a decline of one per 100,000 of eadi sei. In the 
Tsstem Nalorsl Divtiion there has been a ateady tine sinco 1801 In respect of botli 
sexes, as against a continuous dediue In the Western Division. Among tbo Admini 
s ratlva Divisions Trivandrum alone shows a decllneamougmalesand females 
I'^twecn 1 801 and 1011 In QuHon and Kotlayam the ratios as regards tlic sexes have 
n^n whllem PAdmanahhapufam Ihensolnnmles IsoccotnpanicdbyafoU inlbe 
fcinslra afriideA Tbc age-distributioash<ms that, ascompared with 1001 tJieratios 
ri the deaf mutes of each sex to the total popnlatloc lisve decreased among male* at 
then es below ten and have Increased among females at the same ages tint Uiereaftt r 
iVrchasb^ In hrh sexes a rise followed by a decline till the age of 4 and 
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185 


Distribution by age 
and sex 


Diagram slioiinng tlie number oj dea^-mtdet jw 100,000 
peraons oj each age-period. 


that above that age, the decline was kept up by the females throughout, while 
among males the rise and fall still contmue to alternate 

121 If the number of deaf-mutes at each age-period is viewed with re- 
ference to the population Iivmg m it, the proportions afflicted 
are seen to be higher among males at the ages, 16 to 30, and 
among females, generally at the later ages Deaf-mutism is a 
congenital defect, and persons sufienng from it are stated to be short-lived If the 

returns are quite accurate, the 
proportions should exhibit a 
steady decline from the earlier 
ages onwards. But it is seen that 
the ages below ten return very 
small pioportions, while at the 
higher ages, the ratios go on in- 
creasing Probably persons who 
have lost their hearing late m 
life have been mcluded, while 
some children who have been 
born deaf and dumb have been 
omitted. At the eailiest and 
latest periods of life, the number 
of females afflicted to 1,000 malcg 
stands higher than at the other 
age-groups 

The ratios borne at the several 
age-periods to the total population 
at all ages reveal similar features. 
20-80 80-40 40-50 60-60 60 and The ages below 30 generally 

come in for a larger share 
Among males, the ratio is highest at the ages, 15 to 26, and decreases steadily 
thereafter, except at the period, 35-40 In regard to females, the ages, 25-30, 
take in the largest proportion After the age of 30, the number declmes , but 
unlike in the case of males, the proportions fall and use alternately 

Blindness 

Diagram thoitnng (he number of (he blind per 100,000 of (he numbei of perSOnS afflict- 

populalion tn each Dtvinon Number and cd With blindueSB 

distribution, IS 35 in eveiy one 

himdied thousand of the population, 
or, in othei words, one in eveiy 2,817 
peisons The sexes return a ratio of 
42 for males and 29 foi females The 
proportion in England and "Wales m 
1901 was ovei twice that in Travan- 
eoie, being one m eveiy 1,285 of the 
Population 01 78 pei 100,000— males 
numbering 84 and females 73 

The infirmity is more widely pre- 
valent in the Easteim Natural Dni- 
sion than in the Western, the dis- 
parity in its spread bemg comparatively- 
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very iride There are in the former DiTWion 63 malee and ffl) females per lOOflOO of 
cati, a» affamst 84 and 21 retpocUTely In the littoral and deltaic regkmi. The 
amoimt of bUndners ranefl in the different Administrative DivitJcma, tbo ratio 
being greatest in Padmanahhaptrram (66 males and 83 females) and least in Tnvtn 
drum (32 males and 23 females) Kottayam comes next to Pndmanahfmpnraiu 
niiile Qmlon stands above Trivandruni. The propcstional statistics of the Divi 
lions ■\atnral and Administrative appear to lend coTmtenance to the view that 
blindness most favonred by beat and dryness and if least preralent where the 
tracts are damp and well wo^ed. Small booses, badly ventilated, wbloh are com 
poratiToly more common m the bills, predispoee to visnal incapacities. 

1“^ Tbongh the actual numbet of blind peraona has hiorcaaed since 
1801 the ratio of either sex on the population has been the samo 
preceding Census, and has largely declined na com 
pared with the 1801 figures. As between tbo Isaturol Diri 
sk)n% the proportion Ims steadily inoreosed m the Tlastem and rapidly declined in 
the Western Division. The decrease is ehored by QnJlon and Trivandrum among 
tbo Vdmlnistrative Divlilon\ and the rise 1^ Padmanabbaporam and Kottayam. 
The mcrcaso Is most marked in Podmanabbaporam, and the deolme is most notice^ 
able ra TriNandmm. The vanationa by ege-periods show that os compared with 

Census in the ages below 10 and 
a deoUno m tbo ages GO and 
over Tbo decrease is shared 
by cither aci at the ago ponodSr 
JO— 90 and 4lr~S5 and the 
incmase atthoage*i,66 — CO 
124 If the Inoidoneo of the 
MvtrtiwtiM ^ infirmity at 
the diflor- 
ent age-penods is examined in 
relation to the population living 
in each it is seen that though 
the ratio generally increases 
with advancing years, It rites 
rapidly after the ago of 30 tbo 
males bomg more often the 
victims. The distribution of 
the total blind according to 
their ages shows no i^iccial nn 
evenness In the proportions 
However it may lo remarked 
that after the ago of 46 the 
ralioe for females are distinctly 
leu than those for males. 


In the Sute as a ahole 49 males and 1C female* Imvo been regi^ 
n Biiwinj tered a leper out of every one hundred tliouund of each 

sutriv«UM "1- lo the a 'resale population one In every 3 O'o persons 

1 t-vlnt'dwiih Icpro*) \iuong tbo Natnral Divivkin*, tbo 
dui ^^\l ern re urn a hipber xali than the ccmpirativcl^ dner Eastern — a 


JODI there has been in both scjea a nso at this 


IMjrtm liimin} Um n mikrt^ OiUx ft ftr UO^ 
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cucinuslaucc that tallies ^^^th the conclusions of the Leprosy Commission. The 

males contiibutc wholly to the excess, 
there being 58 males per 100,000 of 
the sox in the former against 37 m 
the laltei Din ision Among females, 
the disease is pievalont to the same 
extent ni both Divisions, (IG) The 
X' 1 1 1 a 1 1 0 n s m the Administiatix o 
Divisions arc consideiablc In le- 
spcct of females, there is a continuous 
j use m (ho propoition fiom Padma- 
j nabhapniam in the south (12 per 
I 100,000) to Ko(ta 3 am in the noilh 
I (17 per 100,000) Blit ni the case 
cf males, no such continuity isobsen- 
Tho ratio is highest in Tii\andrum, and from there it dimmishes steadilj 

northw.ardn, falling to 17 m Qinlon and to 36 m 
Kottayain Pndinanabhapnram \,ith a latio of 
GO male lepers conics next to Trnandrum As 
111 the case of msandy, the first place talen 
b 3 Trnandrimi is due to the existence at the 
Capital of a Go\ornmcnt Lcpci Asylum, uheie 
13S persons a\crc under treatment at the time 
of enumeration Two statements aic eutcicd in 
the margin, one distributing the nunalcB of the Asylum by birth-place and the 

other comparing the Census pio- 
portions with the figuies compiled 

pivisioxs j t II ns per the Asylum rctmns Jt 

IS seen tiiat, but foi this massing 
of patients drawn fiom all paits 
of the c 0 u n 1 1 y , tlic Dn isional 
1 at 103 would, unlike in the case 
of females, present a descending 
onwaids, bp.,rnng a small use m the Quilon 
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]26 Theic has been, since 1001, a perceptible decrease m the numbci of 
Inter consixi Icpcrs, Llio decline amounting to 21 per cent The impiove- 

variations mcnt IS wholly III tlio AYcstein Natural Division, where the total 

now recorded is loss by 30 7 pci cent than m 1901 In the othci Division, a rise 
IS noticed to the extent of 6 9 pei cent The Padmanabhapmam Division has 
suffered most during the last two decades, the piopoition now standing at 60 pei 
100,000 111 the case of males and 12 in regaid to females, as against 26 and 7 
respectively lU 1891 The ratio of male lepers has remained at the same figure 
hetw'een 1891 and 1911, ni the Kottayam Division, while in TnvanJium and 
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Qulloa it bai danmlsbed. Among fem&Io kpen, a decraus It noticed in the thre<r 
Birlitloiit. Dstribnted bj age, the majeashcnr between 1901 and 1011 an Increase 
ftt the age* 0 — ^10 and a decrease at 10 — 20- Abore tbe age ol QO, a rise at thk 
Coofoa a followed by a fall, and this feature eontmaea Ihrongh all tbe qainqnennlal 
uge-pcnods. Among females, tbe decrease since the preoeding Oensni begins at 
tbe age-period, 6 — 10 and continnea for another qnlnjinennlnm- Between the ages, 
15 and 80 the ratios shew an lactease over those of 1001 while in the petiodf 
U) — 16 tbe Increase stands oonvertod into a decline At tbe ages, 00 and orer 
female lepers, nnlH-.i? males, show a rbo over the preceding Censna. 


Dujra »Wuf Ib BabT if fcr U0,et9 


137 Tbe proportion of lepora 
niiti ibHtinft Is seen to be 

•«- exceedingly 

small m the drat ten years of 
ij 0 life, leprosy being very rare 
among females. There is a tnd 
den inoreaso at tbe penod 
10—20 and the rise contlnoe*, 
thongb at iiregnlar ratioa, tDl 
the age of 00 when the ratio 
decreases, tbe decline being rapid 
and at a omlonn rate 

Tbe distribution of the total 
I ** number of lepers accordiDg to 
their ages e jows that among 
nmlos, those Ilring at tbe ages 
** 20—80 and Wl— 60 are tbe most 
adlicted, while females return 
the highest proportions at the 
periods 20—30 and 40— dC In 
both sexes, the ratios are small 
t tbe ages bclnw 23 and from here they grow 
Etephantlcmis. 

13S. As already obserxed the collection of statistics In respect of ele- 
phantiisli u special to Tramneorc and bis been confined 
amHWUilL sea-coast talnks, Sbertsllay and Ambolapusba 

where they are most preralenL The etiology of the disease 
u ungin and spread, sere dealt with In the It port on tho Conioj of 1901 At 
tuh cenius It lias been retnroed from all tbe BiTiiions except Paflmanabhflpnrftm, 
the* tot'd ennmerated being 1^117 — 2,.'W3 males and l,fl“24 females. The proportion 
I r 100000 of each s x amounts to 138 for maiei and 107 for females. TlioKot 
t ivam DirUion Ion recorded the bigbcsl number 3^)<3 or 01 3 percent- of the total 
ifilictcd the sex ration being 3CC moles and 291 females per one hundred tboosand 
f e-urli In Qmlon and Tilrandniro the ratios arc rery low being 23 males and 
1 f miles m the former and coo ol each sex La the I&ttcr 

There has been a cooniderable decrease order Ihte Infirmity daring the 
I t dcernnium. Detween 1901 and 1011 the acted number afflicted decreased 
I r .0 per crot The proportion of tunics shov>cd a decrease of 03 and females, a 
ccrline ol 67 per inrOOOOof each In tbe Castem alorol PitIsIoti, the decrcasQ 
i greo-cr lhan in the cslcrm 
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129 If the number of persons afUicfccd with olephanfcoid swellings in each 

age-period IS viewed w ith leferonce to the total population 
Distribution by rvgo it IS sceii that, aiuoiig botli sexes, the propoition 

18 exceedingly small at the ages belo\\ ten, from which it 
begins to grot\ till 50 — 55, vhere the ratio stands highest Theie is a sudden fall 
in the next period, vhile at the ages GO and o^or, the propoition again uses 
Females appear to sudci loss from elephantiasis than males, the ratio being 7G2 
females per 1,000 males afllicted. 

Infirmities by Religion and Caste 

130 As usual, infirmities haio been tabulated bj- the religions and castes, 

tribes or races to uhich the members afflicted belong and are 
Yigionnnd«^tt*^' rccordcd in detail in Impel ml Table XII A As the total 
afflicted 16 small, it docs not seiie anj useful purpose to deal 
\\ith the religions and castes undei caoii infirmity, separatelj As leraarked in 
the 1901 Census Report, “it desones to bo remombeicd that the errois inseparable 
fiom stitistical inferences based on small figures apply with special foice to 
generalisations regarding tlic connection between casts, tiaditional occupation and 
disease.” As a general rcMew of the figures is therefore all that is possible, it 
has been reseried for tne Chapter to close uith 

111 Subsidiary Table IV, proportional figures are given foi the foui 
lehgionists, Hindus, Animists, Muhammadans and Christians In legaid to the 
Hindus, particulars of disease are cntoied for such of the castes as ha\e leturned 
.it least .about 50 infiini persons under all heads taKeii togcthei 

To take insanit} first, tlic Christians appear more liable tluan any othci 
leligionist and the males more than the females except among Animists, ivhoin the 
Census declares to be tlio sanest of all Among the eight Hindu castes selected 
foi the purpose of this Chapter, the piopoition of the msane is highest among the 
Brahman males and the Pai.iya females and loAvest among the Kur.ivae Beaf- 
mutism IB least common among the Mulmmmadans and most so among the Ani- 
mists The Brahmans among the Hindu castes suffer most from the disease 
The sex r.atios show that this congcmtal defect is more common among males than 
among females Tikmg religion .and sex together m lespcct of blindness, the 
Christian males and the Ammist females take the first places among the lesiiective 
sexes The incidence of Msiial f.nl me appears to f.ill most heavilj^ on the K.am- 
inafa males and the Pa»<iya females and is prob.ably traceable to thoir respectne 
avocations, the one general Ij living in the midst of hot furnaces and asraoke-and- 
povder-cliarged atmospliere, and the other m the blinding glaio of a tropical sun 
From leprosy, the Auiraists suffer most and the Hindus least Among males, the 
Kammafa lepers piedominate, and among females, the Kuravn The smallest 
numbers are returned by the Brahman males and the Channa females In mter- 
pieting the statistics of a repulsive ailment like lepros}, bowevei, the possibility of 
concealment by or on behalf of the uufoitunates, which ma} vaiy with dilleient 
c.isles, deserves to be noted 
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The rcli'„aon'i rcltirnctl at the Ccn‘^u<? me cnlcrctl in Iinpcn t l\ibleR 
V and ^ I The former Table pnes the necessary information 
for the urban population in tlic State, and the latter for the 
entire population, urb in and rural, in each of the Dnisions, Administriilno and 
Natural Proi inciil Table VI embodies Rimilar information in lespccL of taluk 
-rc-’s The iipurcs contained m llicse Tables arc icduccd to proportions and 

shoun III Subsidiary Tiiblcs 

I irtf 1 nbl" I — ShoMinpthe general dislnbntion of the population 
eocerlinp to relieion 

,S ih-^td anj TohU TT — Gimu" the strcnptli of the mam religions m each 
DiMsion at each o'" the list font (Vtisuscs 


hart/ Talk' III — Slioumg the number and laiinlions in respect of 
JTindus, Muliamm'’dans and Clinsliars in each Diiisioii 

S ih'-irharif 7 abh IT' — Showing tlio actual distribution of Ibc ('IniMiin 
pojiulation In races and setts 

Suhsuhan/ Tahh V — Showing, foi the Chnsti in population, the di&lnbu- 
tion of races In sett, and of seels by race 

Hal' il ary Talk VI — Distnbuting the nrbui rad rm >1 population by' 

religion 


132 The entire population of the Stitc stands di,tiibulod o\or seven reli- 
gions h’ho figures show that the Hindus foi m about two-tlmds, 
^intton'"^°rciMon”" CliriBliaus a little o\ cr a fourth and the i\ruhannnadans 

about ono-Hi\tccnth, of the total munbci omnneialcd at Iho 
Census In a ten thousand of the popnl ition, thcic arc 0,057 Ilindns, 2,030 Chiist- 

lans, GOl Iduhamuiad ms and 40 Animifits The IlmduR and 
j the JiIuhammadaiiR arc iclalncly moic numerous m the 
I Western Natural Division than m the Eastern, being 7,173 ind 
I GP-1 rcspcctnoly' as compared with 5,955 and 020, while the 
j Cnnstians of the latter Division oiit-numbci their Incthron 
i m the forinci in the pioiiortion of three to two In tlie moun- 
tainous and Rub-montane aicas, the Animists aio o\ci fom 
times as numcious as m the littoial and deltaic regions 


nrMGlO- 

Srnr ot»i 
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C lirutian*} 

DOT fVS 
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220 017 
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10,77! 
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Out of a total density of J52 persons pci square mile foi the w'bole Stitc, 
300 arc nindus, 120, Christians, *30, Muhammadans and 2, Ammists To the in- 
crease m density biugg 1901, the Hindus liavc eontnbuted most, 33 While tnc 
Ammists have thinned by one-half, the additions made by the Clnistinns and 
the Muhammadans are, respectively , 27 and 5 
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13S. A »tody ol tha moremtnt of the population censueed under the diSereni 
religion!, m compared iritb one another djidosea a large 
decrease in the proportional strength of tbo Hmdas and a 
correaponding increase in that o( tLe llnhammadans and the 
CUnstianj. In tujw to bring oat thia feature folly the compariioii hoi to bo oarried 

bach to the earlier Consneet and for 
this purpose the Aulmista baTe to 
be reckoned along with the Hmdns, 
as prior to 1901 they wore not 
aeporately thowu. To begin with 
the drst systematio Oenansof 187f(^ 
the Hindus^ the Christians and the 
Muhammad ars numbered 73dd| 
2029 and 000 rcapecthrely in a ten 
thousand of the total popnlatioo 
When the next enumeration in 
1681 was taken, it was found that 
the Hindus had Icet 62 out ot the 
number they started with six yeartf 
earlier while the Christians and the 
Muhammadans had oegmeuted 
themselres by 47 and 6 persons 
each. In the ocmxso of the succeed 
fag decade 1881—1891, howcTer, 
the Hindu shoved signs of 
reeorery hut wtu able to get back 
only six persona, wbOe the Christian 
nuased a« many aa sixteen. The 
^ Muhammadan had an eren career 
To the rolio be boro at the beginning 
of tho period, bo added nine morn 
Wfore the period closed. In spKe o( the ductuatious in development above noted, the 
mam tondoncj continued onaUered, sothat, in 1801 tho Hjodos were i^oportlon 
ately lesi and the ocher two religioolsts more nmneroua than in 1876 Another 
dccenniatu opened and closed only to aceenUialo tbo story of decUne on the one hand 
and growth on the other Tho ratio of the Ulndos wont down by 827 whilo 
that of tho Christians rose by 803 and that of the Mnhammadans by 25. Thus 
ia lOpOO of all roligiouhts, the relative proportions were COOl 2303 and 040 
respectively Tho figures for this Census haro shown cgnally striking results. 
The \oaa to Iho IIiDdua has been, as usual heavy They are now lower by 288 
lluxQ In 1001 the Christians Uaviog pushed up their ratio per ten thousand of 
tlio total population of the State bv on scceeiion of as many as 27-1 persons, and 
tho Muhammadans I 7 an addition cf 15 
Tosuin up, there are nowper 10,000 of 
all rcligioniatv av contrasted with 1875 
GQl levs Hmdtn and COT and H-j more 
I Cbrtsiiaas sod Muhammadans respsC' 
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The stativtksfor the admlntttrallr* 
units may dov be glanced ah As it bos 
b.ta p*iiUc toa.lja t andeompilo sep^tatc figures for the prcTtous Censuses 
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foi the novrly formed Dn ision of DeviUilam, it is taken along with Kottayam of 
which it has all along formed part The numoiical proportions of the diffeiont reli- 
gions at the last fuc enu norations, arc poiutia 3 ’ed and compared, Division by Di- 
Msion, in the diagram appended to this Chapter The propoitions for the Hindus 
alone aio gnen m the marginal abstract and dealt ^Mth here, as that would suffice to 
e\plam the periodical changes in situation As between 1875 and 1881, the Hmdus 
seem to have waned a little in prepondciauce In 1801, they appear to have made 
an endeaaour m the Trnandrum and Padmanabhapuiam Divisions to gather 
strength, and this losultcd in securing them a relate ely liighei position than in It-t 1 
But this inleiim recoaery is seen to ha\e only preceded an abiupt fall in 1901, 
which was so great as to make the position worse than it w'as in 1881 In the last 
decade, the decline continued as ahrnpth m both the Dnisions, the decrease in Tii- 
vandrura being even greater than m the prea ions decennmm As regards the Quilon 
and Kottayam Divisions, there has not been even the buef stiugglc noticed m 1801 
in the otlicr two Dn isions Hero, the case has been one of continuous dwindling 
of the relatnc strength of the Hindus ever since 1875 No doubt, theyhaae 
succeeded till now m maintaining their preponderance with reference to the other 
two religionists, but the} h n e been all through moving dow nwards The Hindus of 
Kottayam have only about 700 to give awaj Padmanabhapuram is also tending 
towards the same situation, though the attainment has perhaps a longer interval 
of time before it 

If the VdmmisLratuc Di\isions are grouped into the two Natural Divi- 
sions and the figures rcMCWcd, it brings out defimtcl} the direction of movement 
which the statistics induato It was ohser\cd m the 1001 Census Repoit, on 
an examination of the figmes till then returned, that the Hindus had been 
heating a stead} retreat from both the Natural Dnisious, before the advauce of 
the Muhammadans in the Western and the wave of Christian progress in the 
Eastern The history of the docennmin just closed has intensified both the adaanco 
and the retreat While in the littoral and deltaic icgions, the followers of the 
Hindu religion are now 1 ’ss h} o\cr 500 pei 10,000 of the population, the decrease 
amounts to 700 and mo e in tliO interior sub-inontauo and mountainous tracts, 
the Christian total being strengthened correspondingly in each Dnision 

Of course, it should bo rcmemhcicd tliat the ^auatlons in the ielati\c pio- 
portions of the Hindus and the Christians arc not attributable solely to the fiequent 
movement of the people away from Hinduism Natural increment has contiibuted 
Its share towaidsthe obs 2 r%cd fluctuation, and if the factor of conversion is to be ac- 
curately gauged, the amount of such mciemcnt m each decade should be duly 
credited The statistics relative to this point will therefore be presently examined 
It may he remarked, heie, that the degeneration of the see o-cconomic institution 
of caste that showed itself m the sequestiation and neglect of the labouring classes, 
the indifferenco of lay and ecclesiastic Hindu bodies in the matter of the pieser- 
a ation of their faith as a living force m the intellectual and moial life of the 
people, the atmosphere of unsuspecting toleration one breathes on all sides, the 
gieat sympathy and help nccoided by tlio ruleis of the State, the status which the 
religion itself enjo} 8, and last but not least, the self-sacrificing zeal and devotion 
pf the missionaries as a class and of the pioneers in paiticular — all these gave 
vigour to the work, and assured the lesults While natmal increase has neaer 
been unsteady and n regular, propagandist activity has been such as to make it 
difficult to reduce to definite propoitions the augmentation which it succeeds in 
bruigmg about — so rapid and great has it been. 
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131- The m&rglnjJ abetnct gives the order m which tho Indiaii Pro 
mtbatiitf rincrtsiid State* — fifteen in niimber — arrange them*el\e* in 
Pr»n«3»xiauui. regard to the proportion* of the three main rellgionUt* in 
every ten thousand of the population Tho Hindus flncluding Amnnsts) are 
relatively most namerona and the Mohanunodina least so in the Central Pro^ 
I vincea and Berar (0 616 and 400 reBpect 
ivelv) next come ilyBore (0^23 aad 5J-) 
and Madras 10,041 and 602) The ratio 
<A Muhammadans ts greatest and that of 
the Hindos amollest, in the Punjab (54bG 
and 3 846 respectively) l-astem Bengal 
. . . and Assam 16,023 and 4,082) and Kosh 

' ‘ 1 * Hut (7,604 a id 2,180) Travancoro oo- 

cnpie* a low place in both case* — No 12as 
regards Hindus and No. 18 in respect 
ol Mohammadous. In regard to Cbrut 
ians, Travancoro and Cochin return 
In order tho highest proportions tbo 
third province Madras, with 288 Chnst 
ians per lOWO, retnniing about a tenth 
"■ ■” ‘ oi the Travancoro ratio. ^hilQ,m respect 

of the Hindus, the proportion* range as *een above only between 0,000 and ..,000 
Trarancoro iwinglng la the tmddle, the vartaMons co>er a very wide sweep in the 
the other two rgiigtonuta, and ospoolally of Cbrtftuna Eoshmlr at one end 
ha* only three Christians per 10/100 of the popolstion while Trsvancore at the 
other extreme has nearly a thoosond (old. Compored with Cochin, the proportion 
here U more by 0> In regard to Christians and Ices by 01 and 40 TtspccUvely 
lu the cose of Moh&mmadans and Hindus. 

Hlnduiem. 

I3>j. The proportional distrihollon of the Hindus with reference to 
]Ur»— H mw mX the other religfomsU, and the variation in such distrihn 
v**^***^ tlon Irom Cenen* to Census, have been considered in pars 
13J •spro To Uioflrele that distribution at the 1011 Census a map is given 
in the margin. The Hindus will now be dealt 
With by tbemselve*. Between 1001 and 1011 they 
are seen to iiave advanced in nninber from 
3/)03 708 to 2,209,300. This give# a percentage 
growth oi 11 4 against lOU in the previous 
decade As compared with 1681 the Uiodus have 
increased by 81 per cent The proeent increase 
of 11 4 por cent is mode up of per cent 
in the Wrtlero Natnrol DlvUlon and 10 por cenl 
la the Eastern In tho former the actual van 
otion stoco 1001 Ills been twico that in tbo lat 
ter ]&1 GIC against (0,017 This was tho case loo 
in the decade 1801 — 1001 C2 per cent of tho totil 
number of Hindus tro congregated in the UUotaI 
and deltaic areas 

Among tho Adruiaistrative Dlrisiom Tilvan 
drum shows the gre:i — st proportional ndvanccmeiU 
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(IG 2 per cent ) and Padmauabliapuiam 

DitlnhnttPti of Hindus hy Diiuiou 
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stands last (5 7 pei cent ) In the lattei 
DiMstou, the Hindus have been glov- 
ing ^er 3 '■ slonly Between 1881 -l&OJ, 
they rose hy 5 4 pei cent , v bile in the 
ue\t decade the mciease was only 3 2 
pel cent In the other thiee Divisions, 
the vaiiations duiing the last three 
decades have not been unifonn, whethei 
ns between one Census and another or 
as hetw’een themselves, hut the late oC 
development has been much greatei than in Padmanahhapuram and has, furthei, 
been piogiessivel}' mcieasmg eveept in Kottajam, wdieie the pciceutage of giowth 
at this Census has been less than at the previous one by ‘2 4 The margmal 
statement compaies the four Censuses in lospect of the di\ isional distribution of 
Hindus The featuies noticeable arc — (1) that all along, Quiloa has come in fci 
the greatest, and Padmanabhapiuam foi the smallest, share, (2) that e\ei 3 wheio 
except m Trnaudrum, the propoition now is less than 4t w'as lu 1881, and (3) that 
the Hindus ha\e been sLeadil;) thinning out in Padinanabhapm wn and mcieasmg 
m Trnaudrum, while the other two Dnisions ha\o been st ujglmg Iiaid to keep 
m their origmal numbeis 

13G It may seem strange that, around the questions ‘Svho is a Hindu 
Tho tornu Htnlu and hat IS Hinduism^” doubts should be raised aud all sorts 
HinduUm siieculatious launched in a country, w hich, according to 

Bernard Lucas, is “the first-born of all the nations m her emincipation fiom the 
slavery of the material and her enthusiastic devotion to a spnitual view of the 
unneise” *' The Vedas, the earliest religious literature known in India, do 
not, from their multi-foini constitution, their aichaic diction and their esoteiic 
teachings, evidently lend thomsches to a ready deducing of their leal key-note 
Hay more, they render misunderstandings of tne widest range possible, as 
naturally, a man or institution, not understood, must needs be misunderstood 
It IE said that the religion of India docs not nccetsaiily m^ol^o the idea 
of a creed in the sense of a definite summary of wliat is believed It is no 
doubt true that, until other religious acquiicd an mteipenetiatmg place m 
the texture of Indian societj, the question “What is join religion ” had 
no meaning, and yet has none except to the modernued natne of India The 
term ‘Hindu’ is “of foieign and probably Persian oiigm and is not to bo 
foimd m the Sanskrit language or m the lehgious books It was originally 
applied to the residents of the region on the furthei side of the Indus and 
probably had not a religious connotation” Aud if it is used wnth reference 
to religion m any connotative significance now, it is the persons that first 
applied the term that should be called upon to explam it Havmg given the 
subject caieful consideiation, the w'riter feels prepared to agree wnth tnose 
that think that, in view of the gieat elasticity of the faith that prevailed m the 
classic age of India, it would be macemate to exclude any form of present 
religious belief or practice that is not distinctly foreign, such as Islam oi ChriS' 
tiamty In India, there was yoga, withm the reach of all who may practice 
it, for the direct knowledge of all that is knowable , there was philosophy for 
the mtellectual assimilation of this knowledge, self-revealed oi merely believed 
hi, there were worship, prater and ritual for seemmg the aid of influences 
not withm the cognition of the physical senses , and lastly, there wjs caste, 
• Author of “ tho Emfire of Chntt ” 
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•eiTiog ai the fanctional orgamiation of corporite life planned on the model 
of natnre with dlfferontfatlcra lo necewaiT for efficiency and peace A* long 
ai knowledge n direct and not mediate or inferential neither theology nor 
religion not tbo telf-acting Booial Byatem whfch wa* baaed on them conld 
undergo any great or eoenttal change Bo wai it In Tndla, more eapecioUy 
a* long as y&gn was a Uving practice A fetr sects hare been formed within 
recent tim**. Dot they hare made no impression on the mats of the people 
whoso religion and theology remain where they were before the time ol 
Alexander To the large majority nntonohed by mfloence from ootside 
these institoticms bare exuted only m their concrete appllcatiOQ in social 
life Hence ft was that Hinduism has been defined, by some of those that use 
the term, as being nothing ^1*^ thftn caste The fact fs, that a name foreign to 
the languages of the people has been applied In the past to the inhabitants and 
now attempts are being mads to stabUify the word 1^ denotations and oonnota 
itona. In othcar conntriee of the world, the rellgloni that ore professed sjo 
based on revelation, and the religion takes Its name from the revealer Por 
instance the revelation of Christ baa resnlted in the name ChiUtianitj 
being applied to his followers. So also with ilnhammadanlsm. Bnt Hlndmim 
as a religion, is a religion of self revelation, possible to all And in the sense 
that the religions daascs fn a natloD generally cnltlvated the practice that 
led to self rsTelatKin and that, in the leaching based on inch revdatfon, large 
popnlatlons believed, the term Brahmanism has been need by European wnters 
to denote the religion of India. 

187 Cortam testa bare been proposed for Hlndcdsm Bot they aro 

_ so divergent that snylblng in the nainro of anunifoon stan 

^ dard Is clearly impossible of ottainmenL ilcreover when 

the term Hinds rot^ not only to religion bot also to race 
birtb*placc and lochl organixation ItlsdifiloQU to say erhetber a man U wHhIn 
tho pale Of nit, on the hash of a namber of teita, some of which refer to 
his beliefs I has therefore been snggesled that a list of raitea and tribes 

that do not o iform to the standards or are rabjcct to certain disabHiUee 
should be propirtd for the reader lo dinw his own inferences. The list is to 
inciode lha castes which ll) deny tbo sopremnoy of the Brahmans, ("') do 
not receive tho manira from a Brahman or oUw recognized Hiadn Gam, 
I'D dcn> Urt anthorily of the "N idas, (4) do not worship the great Hinda Gods 
( ) oro not ser ed by good Brahmans ss family priests, (0) have no Brahman 
priests at all, (7) sro denied access lo tbo Interior of ordinorv Hlndn temples 
(y) caaso pollntion— (a) by touch and (b) within a certain distance, (0) bory 
tbftir dead and (10) eat beef snd do not reverence tho cow” It is ertremelj 
•lifflenU to spplj the above standards to each oaito and draw tip s list, Fartbtr 
whatever may ho tho state of things elsewhere ench tests cannot bo applied to 
thn part of Indri. Tho profes ion of Iliadntsm does not hinge on (hesr^. 

To tale what ii considered by foreign writers, as (he keynote of the socnl 
edifice cf ancieut Indio, it b the acknowledgment of the supremacy of tbo 
Urahunns, Bat m tlw constftotioo of Indian society where all have their 
erHnf^ dnti-s (dhannas) to each other the qnesilon of inpcrionly cannot 
wi If well IS claim has cropped np. it Is s sign of disorganitiHon and decay 
Agam With tlw Uralimsn ai representing the religious organ in tbo body iwlitic 
bn non minuuution to the other ca tes I* only s disordered state and does not take 
»w»v the title to be 10 tamKe-ed to stHi less cut them out of the soclo-rcllgioiis 
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organization. As foi gods — there is only one God m the sense of ultimate cause, 
Or God of absolutism as ho is called, and all the lest aie powers of vaiious degrees 
of influence over the world’s affairs The Indian negotiates with all of them 
But some are paitial to a few, whom alone they may have got to know and 
learnt to believe in But this cannot affect the question of their adheience to the 
mam religion. 

Again, in regard to the authority of the Vedas, it may he observed that 
in a society where, as a matter of fact, the study of the Vedas is limited to 
the section whoso function is defined to be spiritual mmistiation to the entiio 
communitj’-, the Vedas do not come into direct contact with the mass of the 
people, and if they have m course of time ceased to think of it, it is no moie 
than a passenger in a ship, behoving or disbehevmg m the existence oi value 
of particular portions of the machinery, however vital, and cannot affect 
the fact of his being borne by it 

Noi are temple worship and access to temples criteria of Hinduism 
Castes that do not enter, worship from outside, and among them are devotees 
no less earnest and attached. Pollution again is more an observance than an 
essential of religion A Brahman, it is said, should not touch another Brahman, 
if he Wishes to be ceremonially pure It is in connection with ritualistic con- 
vention that this question of purity and pollution comes m Further, a caste is 
polluting V. itli reference to anothei caste and not with reference to its claim 
to be classed as a Hmdu 

What may he the test — As far as enquiry has gone, the ancient reli- 
gion of India may be expressed in one word, Kama Kama is not paralysing 
fatalism but inspiring effort It is the tracing of happmess and misery, righteous- 
ness and sin on earth to one's own individual activity (Sanskiit Karma), compiis- 
ing thought, word and deed, and was the belief of the ancient world The contrast 
as against Christianity has been taken to be that “ the Christian regards sin as 
somethmg which affects the whole human lace, while the pagan believes it to 
be the mistake oi misfoitunc of individuals *' As all action, right oi wrong, 
proceeds from desiie, and as desire springs from the mind, the masteiy of one’s 
mind, and of habit to which uncontiolled mental activity makes man a slave, 
constitutes tiue woiship , and all rites and ceremonials are either prepaia- 
tions for, or applications of, that mastery What with the fieedom of speculation 
characteristic of w'hat was once an advanced civilization, and what with the lack 
of Church organization similar to what obtains in the West, an authoritatively 
formulated religious cieed is wanting in India, and the ideas of lehgion as now 
recognized and the term ‘Hindu’ now naturalized, being both foieign, it is no 
surprise that vagueness and uncertainty should have gathered lound the subject 
But any religious faith or practice to which the test just mdicated would apply 
must be accepted as some form or other of Hmduism, m the sense of the origmal 
religion of the Indian continent In the last India Census Report Cpaia 634), 
the acceptance of the Brahinanic supremacy and the caste system have been 
referred to as the most obvious chaiacteristics of the ordinary Hindu Undei 
the organismal conception of the Indian system of social arrangement, the 
Brahman has his function to the rest of society, and is supreme m that func- 
tion To speak of the supremacy of the Brahman in any other sense is no 
more permissible than to speak of the supiemacy of an organ m the body physical 
The Jams, though they do not accept the Vedas, probably on account of the 


• Articlo pn “Chratianlty" in tho Enoyclorodla Britannica 9th Eflilion ]Piole££orJ, N JJndsny, 
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animal tacrifice* the Utter tanctlon, rocognbe the caste eyetem and eome ol the 
deitUa accepted by their Indan brethren. Kennedy calls Joins a Hindu seet" 

138. There are In Tray&ncore7y4Wtempleao(allBiieBaiiddfSCTipiion,l,6CO 
being under the management oi the Government bv virtue of 

*^**'**^ the outjnmrtoncet referred to in para 2 of the Introdnctlon Of 

the latter 360 axe major temples and 1460 are minor ernes. To the Hindu tbo 
temple is not solely a place rthero the congregatiem gathers, to prav or to listen 
to ft religious dttcouise. Tohlm,itis&isoft8pintnal laboratory vrherc are generated, 
conserved and dispensed, powers not at the sarvice of the ordinary Indivldoal 
•whereby the pleasures of life are enhanced, pains coonteiucted, and the ascent 
towards the highest goal helped. The science of the collection and preservation 
of these powers is called the Tanlra The temple Is also intended to 

aerve as a retreat for study and meditation, what an called aura or maguetio 
mdoences in tho temple and Its noinity bemg arranged to be so prepared and 
tafchguardcd as to help the reairnlnt of the passions, the concentration of the mind 
and the development ol the higher consdonsness. A large volume of hterature on 
temples and kindred soh^ts has been handed down snoli as XgamSs which are 
tho original writings on Occultism consisUng it is said, of 8,700,000 verses 
Tantraa (meaning In their limited sense magic and myitio formolanes for the 
worship o( the deities and the attainment of superhuman powers) such as Panoha 
rltratn Plnipatan and others, Kolpos (meaning procodoie in religious rites and 
ordinances not wholly relating (o temple worship) TOga xlslms, Itantn sastras 
and other trootisea rcUtmg to tbo rituals preserfbed in the ^ntis and tho 
BtoXa. In Kalttbar a concise summary of all this Taried loro has oziited in 
(bo form of Tintrika Gmntbaa, of which the Tantm Ramncbchavaf of the great 
Obonnsu^ NampQtlripld is the beet known. It is tbo roccgnlxed authority 
and gudo oo this coast and is elaborated in tbo spirit of adndta phnoeophy 
Temples nro also hslloved to have a cosmologieuJ import. When there are 
seven oacJosiQg walls or PrjLszJ$ round a Ti jmJU or image they are taken U) 
represent the sovem Vifaijjltt, or the seven Dkdtut or components of the physical 
body remaining within which tho seer porcoivoe the ontiro manifested exiatenee or 
the seven Ckumvtai or stages of march towards the highest goal 

Five walled temples aro taken to fllostrate the five Kmoj or sheaths of the 
soul, oecordlBg to the Vfdlnta, Three stand for the three amfu# or bodies, 
the stala (gross) sflkshma (fine or astral) and kBruva (causal) When a tomplo 
1 ^ a unicollular one it indicates tbo Hrokma Tofro (real solf'Ciislent one) 
cnrcloped in ilSfa or niuiion. The temples In ilalabor are gcnorsJfy 
trl*walled edifices- That temples are comparatively ancient instrtutfoni is evi- 
denced bv tUo reference to them contained in the Ganapatya opanlshat and 
SiiaUpa'smriil, The fonner tcoobes that the realization of mantras li easiest 
sccoropUshed In tho presenco of Images aod temples-t The lattor declares that 
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n. Bialiman who porfoimt- toinplo f^cmcc for three jeaib as a means of livelihood 
becomes what IS c tiled a Don alun, disentitled to poifoim the ceiemomos intended 
for the Don is and Pitns lloncc is probably explainable the practice in Malabai, 
rc^t^cLln^T the ordimin tenure of a tomple-pnest to tinco jcais 

^^aiab^r temples aic known to lie of Lluce classes, Girunakshebra/n (temple 
intended for a pirticnhr \ lilajic), DoNaksIn'tiam (intended foi all the inhabitants 
m a Denw oi tract) and Gniiakshrti im fhoiisohold temple) Of tno Desa- 
ksfiotra?//s, some belonqod to the ^[allbar Brahmans e\cUisi\cl>, while others 
were common to all denominations Some ofthcfoimci tlass were the seats of 
^ cdic mstrnction aswoll,and were called Ottam))aIa»is oi temples of Vedic teaching 
But w'lth the onset of tlcgciierali\c changes jnobihh, Uttainjialawis declined and 
g INC place to Ivi'dlimpalai/N, whore purl nic iccitation m a men}’ strain is gone 
throneh Iin Shtas or Ch'ikk\ *irn. Then cimc the need foi the pioNision of special 
Ottiiffus (\’cdic hoarding scliools) But N\ith the causes, that led to the decline m 
Nigoiir of Otiampalanis, left undetected and nnremcdicd, it is no siirpi iso that the 
Otthffvis of NNhuii there is one m 'JVaN ancoro, hccamcmoro Uffas (feeding houses). 
Attaclicd to the temple of 'J’lrumru hikkiilam m tlic Mangad taluk N\heio, m the 
Nicimlj of the temple, there wore, it is said, a laigc mnnhci of rich Nampfitiii illanis 
and N\ Inch with such a congregation N\as, to judge fiom a w riling on the miikha- 
mamfipiMi, aide to purchase the Xenmangai im Hills honn included within the High 
Bangc Concc'-sion area for some par.alis of Kittis (gold coins now not cuiront), N\as 
one of the largest uiiamp.il was Lands siid to liaNc hcen cndoNNcd for the main- 
tenance of this Ycdi; school, and since dissipated .iftcr the fall of the Paiin Baja to 
N\ horn the tract \N as subordiiuto, still lie ir the name of L'amppui'a”', (paddj lauds 
0*' niiHfS or Xnmputiri Nouths) Itiswoilh) of mention tint Xamphtiii bo^sm 
tlicir Brahmathir\a stage are prohilnlod fiom \isiimg a Kiitlampilam 

3 30 Imago worship at home and m temples bmlt and c onset latod loi llic pm pose 
imaE:c woMhip >'1 disiiiicliNC iiisiiiuiioii aiiioiig llic followers of the Aryan 
rtfcrcnco to tiio 1 cligioii 111 it s manifold phases Mtlioiigh, in the anxietN to 
goal of religion evoiioialc tliomsclvcs fiom (he c liargc of Ncnoialmg N\]ial ism 
substance but i jnccc of stone or metal, ipologists Iiinc not been wanting to explain 
aN\a> tbese Vtqrahat as more sn mliohc icpicscntations to t lU li tlio jiopukii mind oi, 
at raoslmcchanitil aids to co irenlialio i, the f ict remiiiis that, aeroidmg to Hindu 
scriptural texts and to the belief of Llic great mass of w oi slnp))cis, Llio image ibalning 
DiNincpiCsCiHC Tiic basic tlicori of image NNoishm, as fai .is one is able to make out 
from cncpnrj .ind icscaicli, is tint, iii the iiu igc, a p.u ticnlar Powei among tbcNau- 
ous Powers or Gods proNidcd m the scheme of c osiiiic oidei foi the icgulation 
of the drama of tlic imiNcisc is embodied, and jil.ucd b\ .m cxjicit cxcicibc of 
concentrated lliouglit-poN\ci Nsitiiin loacli of those n\1io maj iiothaNc the 
power to diNC into the occult but none the less ical N\oild The piocess by 
N\liich these poNNCis aic Nested in matciial objects and enabled to manifest then 
mllucnce is not imdci stood as clcarlj us one nvouIcI wish But if to the limclu, the 
liigliest goal of leligion is self-ieali/ation tliiougli the pioccss of ydga, image- 
worship IB yoga evtcrinliscd j\Ian’B nllmi.iLc ami is tobe li.ippj' and fice It 
abiding li.ippiness be Die lesult of a poifect social ari.ingcmcnt, fiecdom at all 
times can come to him, on\y nnIigu all tlic bonds of pliysiological, domestic 
and soci.al lelationships liaNe been dissolved, his conscious entity being alone left 
m full realization of the highest The complexity to Nvlnch is due the highei 
cflicioncy of the ovolvecl foiins m tlio nniNcise, is ically made np of these bonds 
While an ariangcinont, nndei whicli they NVill he NNithoiit chafing, will help then 
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gradtml dissolotion ensar« lupplneM, to bo tcxthoui tbe«e bonds is alcmo 
froodonn And the undoing o{ tbeso bonds can oulv bo through involntion to the 
state irom whence the OTolntion started.* 

To the Draitl who txaieeives hunseU ss a mere creatxrre ol God, His 
wilt and pleasure control the h(e e.nd pnrpoeeot the mxicerse-evolntKm InTolntlon 
can only bo the di*-<ntwimng of the coUs of error and doubt m regard to bis 
position with reference to the Lord of tho universe and his fellow-eiistences In 
that universe and his highest recognition and realiatjon Is in respect of the fact 
that be lives m the eternal kingdom of God — Safol-jum — subiect to HIw law and 
protection. According to the Vlrish/ldvalti, ho is an individuated part of the High 
est and may Invnloto himself soualo become iodistingnishahle fr^ H — Scp'Pjmni 
but be will still bo on entity limited bv space. And the limitation being made by 
tho groat God, he cannot transamd tho sUto of individual cxatenco any more than 
the I>vajtu The Advmti s position is radically different. As a manifested entity 
he is but a form of God, whole and entire Ha evolution or descent, as It were, 
it Hla will throughout thongh all that may have been now forgotten and 
in the state to which ho ts now reduced by that forgetfnlness or Avldya, 
ha object should ho to remember and realu© the fact In all intensity and 
beoomo one with God— Sayagjwm AThfle the Lvalti and even tho Vlnshii 
dvnitl who will hSNc at all tones and after the highest stages of yOfiJe develop- 
ment have been reached, a greater entity than himself most turn in prsyrrful 
re\ercnc« towards that entrty the Advoiti, with his goal pitched ai the fnlmai 
of diTmc realuatioa coocentrates all h« attentiou on bvs first primordial ferrm 
in the ovolatiooary process, as the step to Inrolotion. Bound being that first 
(orm the pnmal sound or Tra Raroev is the objected his oriatnmraf and the 
Akiaa of bii heart (.bridAkda) compared to the lotus bod whoso opening with 
da> and elosing nitli eight represent spiritual light (vidya) and darkness (avldya) 
respectively ii bis linner) tciuple To tbo Lvalti and the ^ wishfldvaltl j figi too 
the Hfrtlik&sa {the Ak4*a of the heart) is tho temple But in it, God conceived 
as already shown H tho object of Ins The development of the occult 

sonso or inner vision (AntarJnsh/i) whereby these experiences are realised 
M aetoal aud manipulablo and not os passing waves of emotional feeling merely 
h yftfi&bbj'lsa To realise an entity or entities through that sense — dhylUia to 
transfer them to an extomal object through thought power — ivftlmna, and to 
realize and negotiate with them for Uio good of the nnivene — lomldhi constltnto 
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As in yoga, yama, niyama, Ssana, pi§i7i5iyS>ma, and piaty5,h5ra are the 
necessai^y pieliminanes of the Pu^^a process * But the three suhsequent stages, 
VIZ, dharana (fixing the mind), dhyana (contemplation of the entity to be le- 
alized) and samadhi (the realization itself), are with reference to the image, 
instead of to the Akasa of the heart Images as external objects tans seive 
a two'fold purpose They aid the practice of yoga by furnishing a concrete 
object towards which attention may be easily and eSectively concentrated 
They also serve as media in which the self- realized adept may localize, by a piocess 
of tiansfeience (Avahana), the entity sought to be negotiated, and brmg it withm 
the reach of the average woishipper The initiates (or dvi^^as) may use Agni for 
this purpose, the mums or adepts in mananain or contemplation would liv? m the 
leoesses of their hearts, but to those whose mner sense has not been avr .kened, 
jjvainna or unage enables the highest stage bemg attamed, though, finally, the gieat 
seers could see the Divme m every thing f 

140 Puya is of two kmds — one in which the Puyakan spuitualizes the 
. image from within himself and becomes one with it, and 
and another m which he stands sepaiate Just as in Advaita 
Yoga SamS.dhi, the Yogi becomes merged in that which 
his mind was directed towards, so in Advaita Fioga Samadhi, he becomes 
one with the entity sought to be embodied m the image Por that puipose, 
he merges his physical body as lepresented by its five primal elements or 
Panchabhutas, m the body of the entity invoked m the image — of course m- 
comparably fine — through the offerings of Gala, Gandha, Pushpa, Dhupa and Dipa 
He likewise seeks to merge his five Pr&nas or life-forces through naivedya oi edible 
offerings, by which the fire of physiological life is, we know, nourished and mam- 
tained The mergmg of the mental body in that of the deity is then effected thiough 
the repetition and meditation or yapa of what is called the Mulamantra or mantia 
of the deity Every power is a Deva and is said to have a form m which he 
is perceived by the seer of the occult world above lef erred to, and a mantra oi ar- 
rangement of words accordmg to a particular modulation of sound, by the utterance 
of which its realization and influence are secured That form is projected into 
an image by one who has realized it in himself, and the mantia, also mfused by 
the original founder or PratishiataJ with the leqmsite power and efficacy, is taught 
as apadeSa to the puyakan or priest who has to woik with that unage 

In the typical Malabar temple, where the TantraSamuobchayam guides all 
the ritual, for instance m the Sn Padmonabha Swami’s Pagoda at Trivandrum, the 


fTho Vaga. or Ir 
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worship prooe 


• is naderstopa to conasli of eight parts (ashnagas), namely yama (rcstraiat), Niyaiaa (obhgaboa), afsaa 

fposture), projiayama (regulation of breath), pratynhara (abstraction), dharana (concentration), dhyana (meditation) and 
samadhi (reahzation) The first four constitnte the preparation, the fifth and "the sisth maie np the snbEtantiTe process 
and the seventh, the oonsaimiiation 

t Says Kriduia in his Uttara Gita 
AgnhrdSvo dvij^tfiiaOT 

^ tnumaam hrtdi devatani 

PratimaBvaprabuddha lam 
Earvatra BamidarSina n 

) Pratishfa or installation Is the conEeoration of the sacred fira or agmadhanam, ntsavas or fe tivcls cor 
respond to the ya^s or vedio Baonfloial feasts and the daily ceremomee connected with Agni — Nitynnpa'anam of the gri 
hasta, the Samidhadhanam of the Brahmachan and the AgnihJStra of the niksiuta — are the analogues of the daily Pupa 

JJ In these Pupaa, as in all Hindu religious ntes, the influence oi mantraa, as words arranged according to certain 
^ jpoMaiioa oi sound is, of course, brought into esercise “ The central idea mvolved in the working of the mantras is that 
certain sounds Vhen uttered produce a disturbance m the SkSs, which is m its turn communicated according to the soi enty 
of Huoh a disturbance, to the higher plane The nature of the disturbance cannot be judged from the known laws of phracs, 
a# that acienos has rarely dealt with the higher planes of matter” 
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HJgti Pne*t or Perij^ Isambl u lie i* caltol, ib not to do any obei»aiice tbrongb 
prortratioii, ot to ^mlk around the rtctangoinr outer oomdor (ffnbolipofa) except 
with the Srimi (deity Infosed Imago) In fiict, he la supposed to have no exist 
ence independent of the Srimi, in whom be has merged bimielf by the advuUlfl 
process ol PO^t Even while entering the inner qnadrangle for the mofmng and 
evening service he goes from right to left, ApradaLtJtt^a^ and not from left to 
right as is the oonventioonl form of proceeding for the ordinary worshipper In 
the VUtthfldvaita and Dvaita PQpaa, as in their respecthre yOgaa, Samldhl Is not 
the oboUlKm of Mparate Indrvidaahty for the pupnk^ or Y&gi, the effident ennao 
of the universe as well u all the subordinate entitlea being at all tunes, seporato 
otutenccs. The end of the Pa^ therefore, concelvwd and performed, more or less 
as above described, except tbst them ts no merging m the image but only a process 
of mvesting it with attributes and powers, does not see the Pagahan nnifled with 
the deity He is only brought into the deity s direct living pceaence in a stato of 
extreme sublimation or port dlvlnlsation as the oiae may b© ^hlle in the Advaita 
Pn^ the priest infoaet his self realised ffivim^ into the Bvinii and keeping one 
with nim trill* for the benefit of the congtegalioQ, the Dvaita and Ylrishtlavalia 
Fdyakans often draw the divine force symbolically from the snn, as the most 
striking and marvelloos obiect in nature, and having duly spirftnalised the Image 
address tbeir pragert. The final pn^ which ends with lamEdhi Is known specifically 
as Prataana Pu^ ot Pega. intended to bring the divine entity eloa© to or within 
reach of the worshipper and as, In yOga, tt is the period when great powers or 
Btddhu sje acquired and prayers made and responded to. 


Dunng the Prasanna Pupa period, theDeitv invoked is conceived and 
reallxed as holding the Asmta Kalasa or cup of blessing in his bands. Towards 
the end of the samidhi, the priest k to tranaler from tho cup the ambrosia vlrtas 
to a vetiel of water and with it to bathe or sprlukle the wonhippera, af.«r present 
tag the <lrriQity>salIaaod image to the illuaiination of lighted lamps of various 
kiadv This is the time for the wonhippera to ofier tbeir praycn direct, and 
to bo enthused and sanctified by Che divine presence. Flowers landalpnste cto 
worn by the image and tbo lighted camphor waved over are believed to servo 
as so many media ol divine blessing hence tbeir vaiuo and eignifionnca as prosdda 
Tbe (unctions connected with images nod temples am aU expected to be per- 
formed by great adepts In ySgo-t 


NuqH oc Ksmbisn ■! he li called in the Tcmhoomilry the tena to which sfi tempf* 
priesti sro In ttnetocM e n t uM . u now tppUed in Tmaaccr* eoly to tboee tr whom an um- 
bnlla vXH terTfi u an owcotial pait ot the oScasl odfiL AaintheoMe ofthoSooDyiil, enpoeiah 
I7 thcaalmhig facet KBn in tnnplei,aoj of the Bcafancui the ambrrib it to tod 

e.ltokeep«uthc*i"ht of, sod to*cr«nooo»(fffro*a.thln„4lhat mxy in laryiuj state* and degrees 
sod cade; TirThv’ vnditton% of pcoranavOeM oc contact dlstrt:st the mtoii oc tOQM dlslatte for 
which ^ jtdiaw or poUattoa I o^T s ocKnwDtkxttJ tens. Thi* umbrelU b foomOy gtroo to tbo 
XVnyaNmSi ia lhi Tnrjnlnrm Ih-vidjby the representatiro of the grot Drribni Saanjssl 
wbi wii the first ftialrr of thj •hno). The repte»«o jJto Is* b,xmpatlri b«VaQ;hi3 to one oj 
*rwt>cahrgrtwpofTi]l-i33i,wh3»jj3pjtlu sistj d! U *al jjItm himi*Ifnp«fe m]h to lb* 
djtj cl tma^asjAfUg ilin . KM . They srecille’] PuihpiMinU sriKjysri tnJare eT^veted to gooa 
■inm] tours to tbe chief teaplot oa this doty 
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1 Jl Though there are reasons for thinking that image worship is not unsound 
tr*mpio 3 as they aro conception, and was once effective m its puipose, it must be 
in India conf^ssod that, as now seen, it is such as to discredit the theory 

and falsify the practice To the administrative and ecclesiastical functionaries, who 
are eijually responsible for the state of affairs, the taunt levelled by Garrick at the 
clergy-men of his time may perhaps well apply — “you, clergymen of the pulpit, treat 
the real as if it was fictitious , e, players on the stage, treat the fictitious as if it 
were the real” The Tantrls are the spiritual engineers in the domain of image 
w orship And in view of the small measure of sympathetic or constructive interest the 
Hindu ecclesiastic, as a class, receives, as contrasted with his Chiistian brother, with 
whom he is often compared foi fitness and character, though not for reveredness 
and remuneration, the priests and the Tantrls, especially in Malabar, deserve the 
thanks of their clientele for at least standing by their hereditary tasks so long 
Hut it IS no exaggeration to say that, in India generally, the religious personnel Las 
not been mamtained to anything like the desirable level, and that the cost, what- 
ever it may be, of guarding and enhancing the spiritual efficacy of images, has not 
been made the first charge on the finances of the temple or on the attention 
of its wardens The recognition has yet to come that whatever is worth domg is 
worth domg v ell "When along with these facts are considered the limitations which, 
m the words of Crozicr, “our beggarly senses impose on oui understanding and which 
restrict so greatly the number of the laws of nature v Inch wc can possibly discover, 
as well as forbid us to understand the nature of the forces engaged, in the same 
way as a dog seeing a man looking through a telescope might understand his 
movements, but not their motives,” it may seem rash to reject the prmciples and 
details embodied in temples and their ceiemomal, as unproven or unprovable. 

142. In regard to temple-visitmg or Kshetia-darsanam, there are three modes 
or spheres of approach for purposes of eyemg and adoration 
They are called Bdhya-dar^anam, Madhya-darsanam, and 
Antar-darsanam As if by an arrangement likely to best serve the object intended, 
worshippers belongmg to the several grades of concentration-power seem to lange 
themselves under one oi other of these groups, and are expected to graduate then con- 
ceptions accordingly Some restrict themselves to Balaja-darsanam They stand out- 
side the temple enclosure To them, the portion between the outer wall (piaka? aui) 
and the second wall or quadrangular structure (nalampala«i m a Malabar temple) 
would be the gross body or Stula-iarlra of the deity, the portion withm the nalam- 
palawi and outside the sanctuary proper, the astral body or SnlsJum saura, 
and the sanctuary itself, the causal body or Kdrana sanra The image is the deity 
Persons whose powers of concentration are slightly higher would find the Madhya- 
darsanavi possible and more satisfying They would stand just outside the nalam- 
palawi or second wall, and to them the nSlampalawi and the space withm would be 
the gross, the sanctuary or Srilcotl where the image is actually accommodated 
would be the fine, the image itself the causal body, and the force conjured up m it 
as the Atma or the soul of the deity Here, it may be parenthetically remarked that, 
m all temples, Vedio recitation by Brahmans is recognized as a standmg institution, 
and that the environmg quadrangle (nalampalaw), front platfoim (mukhamanfZapawi) 
and the porch (vatil ma^5m) weie oiigmally mtended for their accommodation. 
Even now, m certain Malabar temples where Tnsandhas or Panchasandhast aie gone 

• Tho gtmoral nogloot from -which oven Mino o£ the woU-endowed temples have to he resonol bears out the wan." 
ing rocordod by Dr Cornish — p 107, MadrtiB CenEUB Eoport, 1872 

t THarndhliB and PanbhaEtmdhas — ^Theso are Tccitations of the Rik and Vaput vodaa respectively m rome im 
portant templce, oontmued -without break by day and night As thoEigveda ib lo bo recited throe times, anlthaVayuB 
five times, in oonrfderation of the groa*cr length of time regmrad for the former, those recitals have ob.aiuod th? namaa 
Cf and PupahaEapdlia, 


Xomplo visiting 
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throosh, the of the naUmpalim u so folly engaged by the TWxo reaten that 
pereoae who may otbennee perhipa retort to AnUtr-darmnamj content thcmielvet 
With Madhga-‘^aTfaRam~ A third cLti go in (or Aniar-dartanaj^ and take their 
utand In front of the 5rrkoil witbm the nfilampalaBr They regard it a» the 
S/Sffl wfim, the image** the SiiiAma fof tn, the life-force centred in it a* the 
£jra;o JUT ro RT>d the ehti or ultimate eMence a* the final object and gtael of all 
meditation* and aapirations. 


148. There are two important BinnySal matt* In Travanoorc owning proper 
u TnvucNn. exfticuing domiaion over certain temple* — one at ilin 

chirai to the taluk of Tilanmtod and the other at Tlmrarppa 
in the Eottayam talak. They exerelce no eccleflastual fonctlon In reference to an> 
oongregitioo. One of the items of epintoallxation serrlce In the firl Padmanabba 
Bwomfe temple — puthpasQalt — 1« to be performed by a MmohlralBinnyS*! for six 
months In the year The sannyUl* of the Mmehiraj mntt ore in receipt of perional 
allowance* from Govemment, the mutt propertle* enabled a* it were to be 
applied solely to religtons pnrpoec*. Two non-Brnhamanjcol *annyi*i mntt* pre- 
sided orer by Psjidira *annidhli with their head-quarter* in Bntuh India, aJ*o hold 
considerable propertie* in Sontb Traranoore 


gfifipm muit —In the last Report, a note wa* onlered of the relation of 
the great Sankara, the apoetle of the AdvaUa philosophy to Trarancore Of the 
mutt* which he fotmded, the one at Bnogfn In the ilyiore State, has alone held 
direct touch with this country Although like moat beads of mutU, »o many 
apice* tn the Hindu caoerdotal structure, that at ^fiOgtri too ha* no erganJe place 
m the religioo* life of the people mdi a* may be expected, the grevt name with which 
the muU 1* *s scented and the uniform psrwna! excellence of it* presidisg head* 
hare always eommandod rospeci. Boriog the decade, tLo late lamented incumbont 
ol the Snngfri Flf^ caused two momonal temple* being erected at E&lnfl on the 
site of fian^A * auccstrol borne, at great cost. The morement met with a hearty 
response tbronghont ^lalohir On tbo oocasJon of tbe rlsits of the SringM Sramis 
to Tnrandnnn tbe ilsha Itnjos ahow tbe highest courtesie*, and the epcctacle of a 
rtwming sovereign in his full kingly robes waiting ot hi* pnnoipal fort gate to re- 
ceive tbe rcprcaentatire of Adi fiankora seated m bis palanquin in somi royal state 
and receiving bis benediction* from below reminds one of the Kshatriya king* of old 
who delig itcd in showing their reverence to their great Gurus and Acharyat. It is 
lioltCTcd that, with tbe »cveral concession* graciously made by His Highness 
Govemmont, and tho Intcrsast shown by tbo ilaharajah of ilysore who os a rishya 
of tbo matt, undertook a nsit to KftUfl, the long forgotten birthplace of Sonkjj'A 
wonld, when the programmo that ippears to have boon laid out Is carried into exe- 
cution emerge a* an important centre of Indian \6dinti*in 

141 The b Uef in the existence of onUtlei presiding over tho Tailons 
a^m sw force* and phenomena of nature and subject to the Inllnenco 
•rpMaiMiHta, jji concentrated thought power directed to tho accomponfment 
ot mantras, lie* at tho bottom of the sacraments — religkias rite* among fbe fol 
lower* of tbe \ dk religion o! India. ^Yhllc Ihow whoso development In tbe art 
of yOga has reached the point of reallzalloo or samidhl, as referred to in tho para* 
on image-worship, aro nW to bo able to translate tbcirwfll into acoompUshed deeds 
merely on their resolatlon tbofo who bare reached only the stage of dblnuia or 
concentration *ro Jast aWe to foctu, on tbo field of their inner vision, the particular 
entitv or tniitiM sought to bo negotiated. Having so focussed, they direct llie 
mtotric infloence and secure various objects connected with physical «T^^t nuntal 
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well-b3ing Tli0 Smr^fci texts contain accounts of these sa 7 ;^skaf'as Their more 
significant featuies aie briefly noted below 

GarhJfiihanam — ^The mariiage consummation or nuptials, as the term la specifically 
applied m India, where ante-pnheit> mairiago prevails In this ceremony, the powers of the 
occult world concerned m the construction of an infant’s personality, are to he invoked on behalf 
of the couple by the realized Brahmans for then mfluence being exercised in the most favourable 
manner The Smritis make mention of details of day of conjugation and personal hygiene for 
the would-be parents, and indicate the effects of each course of conduct 

Pmmavanrim — This is another rite performed during the state of pregnancy and is 
believed to correspond with the deteranination of sev It is mtended to ensure the offisprmg being 
a male The actual process through which the object of the ceremony is to be attained, is the 
handmg by the husband to his pregnant wife, of a small quantity of Curdled milk with a gram 
of paddy of a particular kind known as yava and two grams of moth pea (mdsha) Before sipping 
this drink, she is asked by way of attention being prominently drawn, what are you drinking? 
(Klin pJjisi) She then answers, as it wcie by way of openly expressmg the exercise of her will- 
power in the desired direction of sex-determination, Pumsavanim, i e , the rite that would give 
mala offspring Tins item gives the name to the whole ceremomal 

An'ivnldiJmn'im — This rite is to ensure that the son to be bom may brmg on no 
manner of distress The objective process consists m the droppmg into the right nostril of the 
woman, the leaf juice of the njoigrodha plant (Ftcu^ Indica) 

Sm'intonmvfiiiam — ^In this rite of tlianks-giving propitiation of the deities presiding 
over the constraction of the child, the principal ceremomal act is the partmg of the hair of the 
woman from the middle of the upper Ime of the forelread, with a stick consisting of a white-spot- 
ted spme of the poroupme and a blade of darbha grass to the accompaniment of the Vyahnti 
mantra The ceremony concludes with a specific invocation to Soma to bless the human race 
This 18 a ceremony of the 6 th or 8 th month after pregnancy 

Jatalarmim —This 13 the natal or birth ceremony prescribed to be performed imme- 
diately at birth. After the usual mvocation to the deities, ghee and honey m which a gold piece 
has been rubbed in, is applied to the baby’s lips with a view to longevity under divine pro- 
tection. Medliiqan'inam, or the rousing of medha (consciousness or intelligence), is an mtegral 
part of this ceremony From the mantras to be then pronounced, its object may be inferred to 
be the stimulating of self consciousness, which m the ordinary human being is believed to be 
deadened in varying degrees * 

PTdmahzuinim — ^The name-givmg ceremony performed usually on the twelfth day 
after child-birth. Names with even number of letters are recommended for male children and 
odd for females The chief mantra purports to declare that the child is a copy of the fathei , 
organ by organ, and represents the father m that copy, and to pray that it maj hvea hundred 
autumns, 

Karnavedlium — ^The boring of the ears is regarded as a sacrament, though unaccom- 
panied by mantras or rites Its time of performance is withm the first year of age 

Upxnishlrdm'in'im — ^The taking out of the child for having the first look at the sun 
and the moon is also a sacr-ament It is performed m the third for the sun, and in the fourth 
month for the moon Here, it may be stated that, as most of these ceremonies are kept up not 
so much by force of reason and conviction os of habit and hereditary belief, this ceremonv 
with a few others has already gone into disijse, 

AimaPrnsajiaiji—This is the first iice-givmg ceremony and is timed for the sixth 
month The chief mantra is an mvocation, that the Lord (of food or food-giver) vouchsafe food 
that nourishes and has caused pain to none, that the (immediate) giver may be protected and 
that life power may reside in all men and ammals— Dvipadam and Chatushiadam (bjmana and 
quadrumana) 

Chaulam or tuft-makmg ceremony —In this, comes in for the first time, what is called 
Anktrdrpznam, or the offering of sprouted gram The Ashfadikpalas or the special deities that 
rule the principal quarter's of the universe are worshipped The tuft or Kesaw with the sacred 

a,, U. * to Hindu Medicmo, gold preparations promote long Ufe and clearness of intellect. In roral houEehold! 

drinMng rvater is boded vntli a piece of dne metalUo gold 
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thrtBd oe ytjwpiTltiM, txna th* taEiparwabU porKml oatflt foe tU ElmUnu tal itb per 
by the to be dorfed. only when «wry kirnn « gken np oo the anomptlcn 

thannoymii [ite teodenjy norr eppaiCT to be to io iTay with the tall FyenTltfw-oJ 

Itoai the ton-teOgtooi »Uul-pouit, tha ttji U one of thaoleoiso i tbateotec hixi the tmten 
npof theHia3ap««OMlrty Iti remoril mart tharefere moan the a ukm erf that penouaHty 
pn laetol 

rffafctmWjaix*-— The cntnttnn Into learning u tfu n reliffloat rite peribrmeJ 

fa the ftftb year of • e. Hurl, Likihmi and ftarimti dedhee tn wbrahippod, M wcU m the 
R Vhi ertH*i code <rf orOiauKa li icooptoJ by the family to whiah tho tni t k tod boy bekcai 
TTiTmtM tro tl*o offered to them- 

AdoplujtL—FiSlins the "^"1 bhth of a eoa enl heir cbe ii eiUtkd to taoi*. 
no fcloptKn a ooooiend ooUed for acoept fa the faterwU of ■odety cc of hli faadly' 
Mum nyw— 

ObrlariDte TlkafUala 
|«tn M Me •* 

p0ka<o MiDsrvtnTik 

Bat when idoptloD hoe to ba mala, the ohOd hat to go odm m-no thmghaQ the fiajeatSrt^ 
aa if be wen n^y bom to the uloftlre pueotv Tho tetter ba-ang applied to tho artml parents 
throng « miutno nta tor the gift of a ehlLl, sip a httlo tnnnarto water with a myitra naming 
ilari glrett IlaH ukea, nari r^otecU mo at all thnea, Thnnsh this ohUJ mar my CunHy One 
bepreserredl — an farocotlnat cmoaaipatfieanlo! wo^y pdrpoaeandccprtnRyeof trwt m Ood 
The dwrof the dulJmakriagifl or dxmmof the ohlld. anored of the high reliffKns nudt that 
attaehm CMLctaUy to aQ gift* to the oeody and afRxet totho gib the aeal erf abaefatonn* by the 
repctltkeottbewcrdi hcsifsi Nawaan imtcofae, BrtssfaeV The tmaaotko tagotti* 
eamtr*, nrt ores fa the mm p-oama of tmnaortrtloi or by mmsi of toearU that parish with 
tocM. bat With t eaO to the lorulbU power* estabUaheJ by {mm fa the toi dirertlomf of tho 
cniretse foe twr form fag their reapootrre fonetUrn as lottg ai the uai r a a o Urts, to the erttth. a* 
wed M to the ran Ckl aQ the dent, to b«u sta nd i ng wlfana. The adeptm father adJron e i 
theehOd, by way of focnnl aceptooee of theeoodiUon aad nothro of thsgift, laoeept thee 
for the sake of dhamn. I aeoept thoo foe the Hike of cSfpdaj (to hand down the dhcnm fa 
perpctcol SQOKsrtoo). 

BmSilJii t ycmyThaiiW 

Cfru(tr«M^— Tfaa u the esreomy of admliaum Into the state of popQag* falended to 
fll hon for fas appointed eocoJ ifatfai or TivetA’^rax. Ihe Bnhnnn beglin hie course of pre^ 
fantwm In the ^mroth yeu of hUage thoKihrtriya hi the Usthizid Uu Taisya fa theefareoth. 
Thelatert datet fa retp^ of (hose caitei are 10, 33 and 31 respectirdy aoeordfag toMann. If 
Ibete Utter aget ue transModod, the nrtihuloooftheOiyttrinnplm, U ooortdered thnedmnd. 
The mwafag eruleirtJy a that the tendem the age the grmter the cue and soeem fa rtialr 
Of the lodgca of the Drahnnehari, what iscaDed the aaaed thread nude Dp of three stru^i 
Korptaded fraa left to right athwart the chert, b the mart Important; of tbow rti-Tvit ocn 
l-dn throothrmdvaodtheiepmethreals.togptbersreanppnard tnrepr rw^ , firrt OutTVsirser 
fWkan, A*mj Bhogo, Bma, Htna, Pcaynpati. Msfam, 'lame and lastly the ctrflre body of 
dimtas. 

OmIji » rnfhsnlia^il e*iU;£salilJl^siTMU 

TpiU^vlUC* fanIJi^fcaSsilllMMaiii'C iiUN 

riSrkwiA rCrUtTUrL^AaOincMnfrw^rWlS 

a*fi)au TVibao Saralre <bws»Ai<tJ»W»r«TiAi 

IUtsmi— T» S*T» UeisraS.— -IWJars 1 /**^ 

The wtanng of ihs thread it tadirpcnuhle danng the petf oiim aee of all aactudmtsy 
a alaihetafu &*j*VyJ*i. 

n* |n>au« ft ani^ Umwli vstar U r«««a/ stiTit S7 SntwM 1 i; ti » 

( t>W{U r»Bs sl n sj— 1 TtTM^U T»S>W>i 
luolokaarSM^hsI 


tauaLikJ/ ate 4di jry 
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\’Lti yaoUcUkhiyn kAnna || Vina ya; 7 ;lopaviWtah 
RakBhnEam tajdb! viynJyam 1| Samasta nisbphaln knyak 

There are Miioas detailed rites ^^ll03c signifloarlce not being clear, it serves no purpose 
to oujcr into Tney arc all aets of pmjor to the vai.oas invisible deities believed to have 
induciidc One or two items seem sti iking Just as in the Vivalia esremonv which, as men- 
lionol in the Chapter on Civil Condition, corresponds to the Upanayana foi the male, the husband 
being the Acliaiiai Or preceptor, on c have the VdaKapTtroa or the pouimg of watei from the 
Aoharvai’s hands into those of the papd Again, byway of annexing the pupil to his own pei- 
soinbti, the Ac'iai"jar touches the bicast of the Sishja over the region of the lieilit and repeats 
t* mantra meaning thii°i 

"In*o my inll, 1 toko Iby heart 

After my mind ehall Ihy mmd follow, 

id my Word thon ehnlt rojotco with all ihy will, 

JIny i3riha!:pall join thoo to mo ” 

Tlicn follows, the exhortation to the Bmhniaoliari, such as, leam the veda, perform the 
appointed rites, do not sleep by da}, bo devoted to tbe teacher, dedicate twelve years to each 
vLda &c • 

Food should be bogged, no more tlrnn ncccssdry, not from the bouses of lelations oi? pro 
ecptoi, lior from bouses where vedic lecitation and sacrificial ntca are not observed The food is 
to be eaten in silence and without anv feebng of mental or physical distaste On the fourth dav 
rtf the Ujanajanais the iilc called Smdbn-hlcdlifi, attention and intclhjciicc ceremony The 
deitj knownas Sutraaws is invoked, so tliat, ashe (Susinvas) is the proserver of the treasure of 
sacrifice for the dSa'os he (the Bmhmaclmri) may, through attention and intelligence, become the 
treasurer of knowledge for the good of the worldi This Upanayana ceremony oi the leading up to 
the Guru as the word goes, IS folio ved by a n imbor of vritas or epoclial iitcs, corresponding 
with the several courses of vcdic study They vary accordmg to the Slitrahdijis or 
oidmance-makers 

G3 ?d'itm‘— The Godanaiu ceremony mulvs the termination of pupilage, the Brahma* 
Clian who is not to sha\ e Ins hair, nor use ahy scents or flow'eis, who is to have ho elaborate gar- 
ments, who 13 not to move about and hence has no need for shoes, head-dress or umbrellas, is now 
to get shaved and to cease from the proscriptions ordained for the Brahnacharya stage He then 
after having made Ins obeisance, to his preceptor, gnra vandana, and oGermgs, gu? n dakshiaa, 
in Which the gift of a cow (Gbdannwi) is one of the items, returns to his hnme» This 
returning is called Samaoartana. The period between the loomplotion of the Brahmncharya 
stage and vnviilia is knownas SnTdala stage He may spend it as a continuation coarse cf 
rastmctioh, or he may travel, acquiring and imparting knowledge During this stage, he is to make 
certain prescribed oSermgs to the fire, live on spare diet and avoid even tho most distant chonoe 
of the rise or development of the sexual appetite. 

Vindh'im --■Tlae saemment of marriage for obvious reasons is the most important of all 
the samskarus. The Smnti vVritsrs are mostly for tho marriage alliance bemg contracted. With a 
clear period antecedent to the attainment of puberty by the female. Bodhayana, Samvarta and 
Brihaspati attach great stigma and religious demerit to parents and guardians, responsible for 
puberty among spinsters, Manu, however, would rather keep a girl a Iife-Iong maid rather than 
saddle her with an unworthy husband, such is tho recogmtion by the ancients that marriage has 
its use ond misuse, its virtuo-guardmg and its vice-diasemmatmg properties* The objects of 
marriage are laid down as dliarma and praqa, namely, the securing of a helpmate for doing the 
appointed duties to society, and the ensuring of a progeny to contmne those duties over after he 
has ceased to do them, either through change of asmnm or death. The usual propitiation of 
the deities governing the various forces at work takes place m the form of Iromas and 
prayers On the mght of tho marriage, is a sigmficant item of ceremonial known as Pravesa- 
hbmani It indicates that the married girl proceeds immediately to the house of the husband and 

* This makos forty-eight years, tho total ponoJ of vodio stody which, with a longevity of a hundred yea '3 and 
ovot, (fataynftpnmsha/i) is not an extravagant term Bat when tho oironmstanoes that enabled the study of all tho four 
Vedas by an individual, ohangod, one of them was chosen and booamo thasoklia of himself and of hia progeny Hence 
tho diversity of taUia$ or accept^ Vedas, among tho sama Gotra or patomal stoob There Is an eudogomons section of 
Brahmans — ^possibly there are more than one but of which tho writer is not aware — among whom there are foUowors of 
only one voda Either a tomtorial group of Brahmans who beoamo reduced to the study of one veda became this suboasto, 

Or It represents a class who, having, oatllor than others, given up ooolesiastlO ftmotion whioh, to be ellioleut, tajui.ea 
tho study of all tha Voias, contented thsmselvos with one of thorn and formed a speoiol group of their own. 
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lidpi bimra itirtm the CrTn\la «taj ofnfe. Amn^ MihVirBrahjTrui% the gob^eqifpt earfr- 
mrv a pi a ra tha haa» o( the haUwai »nd from ths csrcoiaaita to ba goo® throajh cn 
thif>a hn jt, tli*re a a ■hnliiL, rowai for belhmog tln^ *t ccm timj, the ajo of nmria^ 
•crjaaiTl ea 1 Altio al for the nnrrirf coapU to Iit« toje^hor »i min ctJ wi/o. Atobaecrod 
rapi^a th bi* napart, thu pnotjca ^nksoxmdwed ondeihmblo tndappaort to boT* been 
fQ leqiBn ly p ren eta Gaolttim, theprmdiog deity of the maw, U anobjee* of ■peokl at 
ten Joi d jnn the murbga <iiy>, enl the dandnj eni mono ue tnteniad m hU proptiiatkn. 
Tho i\i\j am l.o to tba fim, •wai a to tba hjaiehaldat rtjwaonii Drrtna effolgenoe, bogha 
vrth tha ranTTug-imnent of the named itsge. 

Muhammadanism 


1 1 X At p r the IQll Genrot, there ere in the State 020 017 'ilnhamma 
dans, ttrij adiUon dorlog the lest decenmom being 80 051 or 
It BWTMiTkriBUoD. 18^ por cant, Tbongh the net inoreese has been greeter than 
In 1001 by 4 803 ponona, the prcpportlonal groirth as compared 
iTitb the previous decade has been U*s by 1 1 pet cent. Bat if an earlier decade is 





also taken m, it le seen that between 1681 and 1011 
the abeolate addition has been as much as 70 703 
or 01*8 per cent. In regard to the ‘Western and 
Eastern ISatoral DiTisioas, it is noted that they 
diridethe UobamtnadsD popnlsUon in the proper 
Uoo of 00 and 40. PorlOpoOof all religionists, they 
nomber 084 in the former and 030 in the latter 
Since 1881 the Western Bmsion has added 40 to 
this ntjo, and the Eastern, 01 The map in the 
margin distributes the Mohauimadsas over the Ad 
miaisiralire Dlrisioas with reference to lOpOO of 
the popnlatioD in each It ahmrs that they ore 
most nameroQsmTriraDdmxn- Suioe 1861 the re- 
latiro proportions bare sleadDy increased in all the 
DlnsioDi,oicept in Padroansbbapnram whore there 
has been a steady decline In this Dirision the 
ratio with reference to iU total population b now 
icis by 85 than In 1681 


The ranatlons In the nmnhar ol Mohammadans Irom Census to Census 


nUnMm>y il If OinoMl 


show that tuey hare gone down in Pad 
manabbaporum by Q per cent, daring 
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the last three dccadea,whQo they hare 
largely increased in this other Divisions, 
tho ratio varying from 0313 per cent la 
QuUon to con per cent. In Kottnyam 
The marginal statement which appor- 
tlons to each Divnlon Its share of the 
total nmaber enumerated at each of tho 


last four Censuses condrinf these fca 


tares. Quilon receives tho greatest share (40 per cent.) while Trirsndrnin 
It las Wen seen abore returns tho highest ratio with relcrmct to all tho rcllglonirta 
uken Ic-pitbcr Tho Heady decreavj In the Muhammadan population of tho 
ridmmaWnpuram Diriaion is notewertby Tho decline of the Hinlos is an 
equally miTkcd feature of thh Dimion. 
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Christianity 

146 In thntf yeais, the followeis of Ghxiataimty have nearly doubled their 
strength Theie are now 903,868 Christians against 498,542 
1881, the proportional increase being as much as 81 3 pei 
cent Though the last decade shows a lesser late of progress 
as compared with the preceding one, 29 6 pei cent agamst 32 4, the actual addi- 
Ohriitxan tion has been as many as 206,481 pei sons compared 

with 170,476 m 1891-1901 The Eastern Natuial 
Division, which at the 1901 Census showed a lesser 
rate of growth, has been adding to its numbers more 
rapidly than the Western, and by augmenting its 
strength durmg 1901 — 1911 by about 16,000 more 
than the other Division, it is able to show at this 
Census the same mcremental ratio, 29 6 per cent 
Unlike the othei two religionists, the Christians are 
more numerous m the Eastern than m the Western 
Division The margmal map shows the distribution 
of Christians as per them ratio to the total population 
m each Admmistrative Division The features re- 
vealed are qmte unlike those disclosed by the Hmdus 
and the Muhammadans Padmanabhapmam, which 
usually takes the last place, now stands second, Kot- 
tayam coming first and Trivandrum last In respect 
of Trivandium, it may be said that it has added to 
its proportion of 1901 as many as 402 persons during the last ten years, while the 
addition m the other Divisions is 390 m Padmanabhapuram, 264 m Eottayam and 
226 m Quilon, 


1 PadmaiuiblMprtratii 
S Tnvandrum 

5 Dmkttlam 


3 Qutlon 

4 Kotiayam 


In every Division, the advance in the stiength of the Christian population 


Dtilribuiiw of Cfirxatums by Divisxons 


DIVISION 1 

^ 1 

1911 

1 

1901 

1891 

1881 

Total 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Padmanabhaptirani 

1,292 

1,286 

1,201 

1,647 

Tnyandrum 

856 

642 

460 

661 

QnUon 

Xotteyam (taolnding 
Deyibulam ) 

12,904 

2,921 

8,037 

2,787 

4,949 

6,161 

I 5,802 

6,166 


than that of Quilon and Kottayam, 


has been generally progressive The 
greatest development has occuried in 
Trivandrum, wheiethe Christians have 
increased by as much as 72 8 per cent 
The absolute variation has been largest 
in Kottayam (+88,091) Though 
Padmanabhapmam shows the smallest 
actual mcrease (+27,061), the mcie- 
mental ratio of 30 2 pei cent is greater 


147 As at the 1901 Census, a record has been prepared of the sects of Christ- 
ianity 365 persons have not stated their sects, while anothei 
OhristlEUi sects 116 Chiistians have returned themselves merely as Piotest- 
ants Excludmg these, the total Christian population has re- 
turned 24 sects, and they haye been classified under 16 heads The classification 
diSers to some extent from that adopted m 1901 Eor instance, adherents of the 
London Mission were brought under Mmor Denommations m 1901 , now they aie 
classed as Congregationalists Chaldean Syiians, who were included under Syro- 
Boman, have now been treated under a separate head j4gam, all Protestants were 
put under the heading Anglican Communion at the precedmg Census The ma- 
jority of persons leturned themselves under that sect and was therefore believed to 
belong to it This, however, is not the case , and it is seen that many Dissenters 
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iipply to themiolTes the T»gao deatgn&tlon of “Prot<*tanL” In vlaw to obvfcito po* 
kible wyarce* ol error it iras rofigesied to ibe Ttnons Hefui* of tbe Ghtialiaii 
bodies In the State that tbeir re^iecttre cxmgrej^orts maj be mstmcted on the 
snbjecL Tbe Oenatu agendea were also aitppUed with lists of mlaslaiia at work 
and directed to make correct sect entriea. All tbeie step* have rotnited in a more 
accurate sect recordation. The few that have AtfU returned tbemselyee as merely 
Protestants are shown under a new head Protestants Dnspedfled. 


In Sabsidury Table Vll are shown the headings ondar which the sects 
actually entered in the sobedolet hare been clasuded, as well as the dlderencea 
between the 1001 elasaiflcation and the present. 

Imperial Table X.N'lI contains the mfcimation thus oompUcd and obseb' 
flee the sects by the races to which they belong 


148. The strength of the different sects will now be briefly referred to and 
Th* «f tM thetr TarktkRxs since the 1001 Census noticed Bat with a 

wt>. new olassiflcatlon, an approximate comparison ts alone poesible 
All available information, however Is embodied In Bnbsidiary Tables IV A V 


The most numerons of the seeU ere noted in the margin The Syro- 
Bomans form S3 per cent of the total Christian popu- 
lotion and show an inertose of 30 per cent, during the 
list ten yeaia. The Jacobite Syrians, who number 22 
in every one huntdred Christlani, have advanced by 11 
per cent, while the Human Catholics have gr o wn to 
the extent of 83 per hondred. The OongregnUonalists 
who have all been now retomed and recorded as It. £1. S 
Christians, number 81,578 agaiost a mere eleven in 
lOOl for the reasou already explained The Reformed Syrians have more than 
doubled their number during the deoado Tbe Belvatfonists too hare increased 
to the tune of fire times tbe number of 1001 which was 8 547 


SECT 

tbSjTBwl Sttw 


140 It has been suggested, in view of the active proeely tie work of tbe Christian 
mUslouaty that the tuhj^ of convetsloa should be dealt sntk 
suoiM tMTS. from tho point of view of the olawes among which the 
laiBStons work tho success attained, tbe inducemonts to cou* 
vomen clc Theiowill tberoiorc bo briefly touched npoti,ai far us tho information 
at hand allows. The Church Mission Society the London Mission Society and 
tho Salvation Army being among tbe chief orgnnlrations engaged in the work of 
t hrWian conversion in Travancorp they will ba taken np in order 

Tit Chur h Mtsnosory SonHf — ^Thls was eetablisLod in Trtrrancoro 
in 1810 Tbo several stations in which the Society bos 
_ estabUibed itself are noted, with dates In the margin. Tbo 

BTiTiixf object of tbo first Mission was to aiiUt and supplement 

■rM i the older Syrian Church But tinco 1837 it has been 
~ ~ workiag on its own account There are now 1C Eoropeon 
1 T Missionaries, 30 Indtao Clergymen and C’l school maelers 
* IS Catcebiris and Evon^elHfv Tho stations namber 270 all 
j told, os a^alnbl ton sears ago The Society maintains 
) 2Dl Educational ini itutuna made Dp of one College ‘'ffl 
" Secondary and ricmfntrn school schools for the train 
n cf teacher* oac D nity school and an Indu trnl rcbool The Socicly aims 
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ftt working among all classes oC fcbe population It is said, howevei, that “ owing 
to the fact that Christianity has been more leadily accepted by the poorer classes , 
such as the ^Vrayans, Pula} ans, Paiayans and Kuravas, who have become Christ- 
iana in largo numbers, more attention and effort have been bestowed on them m 
recent decades, than upon the classes higher in the social scale Among the latter, 
work IS conducted by eaangelistic and educational agencies, and converts, though 
comparatiNclj few, ha^o not been wanting ” 

The con\ ci Is arc not forbidden from obsen mg those social and domestic 
Customs and manners that are not opposed to Cliristian teachmg Even m 
regard to customs objectionable from the Christian point of view, adult converts 
naturally find it difficult to dispense with life-long habits of thought and practice, 
but it IS said that such instances are getting less and less frequent, and are often 
noticed to be elnmnated among the third and fomth generations from the origmal 
converts In cases whore conAcits from different castes reside together m 
villages or are members of the same local congregation, it is observed tnat the 
degree of their mutual social mtercourse vanes inicisely with the number of resident 
cou\erls from each caste An individual convert or a single convert family mtor- 
nimgles freely with the otfier members and also eats with them, and in course of 
time, intermarriage follows But where mass moiements take place, in which a 
considerable number of families from two or three different castes become conveits 
and reside m the same locality, thoj’ genorallj lofram from mterdinmg and 
mtermarriago, though they may freely mteiminglo m general social life They 
conduct their public worship together and under tlie same loof , and those among 
them, who are qualified, partake together of the sacrament of the “Loid’s Supper 

The London Mtrs707iati/ »Socic/y —This Society began its opciations in 
the year 1800, and the first Protestant Church was built in 
1809 at Mylaud}’ m South Travancore The Mission area 
16 mapped out into 9 Districts They are given m the 
margin with the dates of tben formation There aio 9 
European Missionaries, 21 Indian Ministers, 46 Evangelists, 
213 Catechists and 75 Bible women The educational in- 
stitutions maintained by the Society miinboi 399, including 
one College, 13 homes and orphanages for boj^s and gnls, 
and 40 night schools The aggiegato number of scholars 
under instruction is 17,242, of which 6,069 aro girls kledical lehef is an ancient 
and praiseworthy item m the programme of the London Missionary Society There 
aie 17 stations where, in the year 1910 to which all tho statistics hcrem given 
relate, as many as 115,004 patients appear to have been treated 

In logard to tho classes amongst which the Mission works, the extent to 
which their former beliefs and practices aio retained, and similar matters bearrng 
on the work of proselytisin, rt has not been possible to obtain attested first-hand 
information However, from the publications of the Society and from direct obser- 
vation, there seems no reason to suppose that any great difference exists in these 
lespects betw'een this Mission and the one already noticed 

The Salvalton Ainiy — The Salvation Aimy entered Travancore m 1891 
and began operations in tho south Duiing tlie last decade, it has gamed considei- 
able accessions to its stiongtli and has been duecting its woik from the centres 
of Nagel coil, Trivandrum, Mavelikaia and Tuiivalla With an officei styled teiii- 
torial commander lor Travancore, it is guided in respect of general operations from 

• From pariictiliits kindly lurnlEhcd by tho 0 M S Biahop ol Ttavaucoro and Coahm 
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the London Head Qoarten. It combmei with ordinary rellgiodJ tPiehmg general 
dlacatJonal work nnil the prtrvhian of medical aid There are font bocrJin^, 
aebooli eml 61 village sclioolo nnder the control of the Army and the jnld worker* 
and employee number a^ nmnyaa 000 of whom 20are Eoropeana, The Catherme 
Ikwth Hotpita! at NagercoU i> the most Important of the mcdlool inititutions 
and i attracting potienta from far and near The Salvation Army appear* to 
have been alto alive to the ^ncultunJ and indoitnal improvement of ita 
follower*. It a noted that an induatry of drawn threed work and embroidery and 
pillow lace ha# roceutly been eatabtlahed and now employs about two to three 
bundred women and girla There a not mooh to say in regard to the question 
of mterdining and mtermamage tlnce the oonrerts are practically of two classes 
the Pirnya# of the South and the Pulayna of the North, Each clas# inter- 
mame* only within itself There are no convert village* coniistlng of more than 
one distinct caste 

TkeYag mat^amttci — It a of comparatively recent origin. It# history and 
development were n ^ticed at aooie length in the 1931 Censu* Eeport(poge* 111- ICl 
Enquiries mitituted ( ascertain if there are any spocnl features In its growth 
duriog the last decad hare yielded no result# worthy of record. It I# not focud 
poasible to merge this sect, even for purposes of broad olAMideatioa< under auy of 
the other sects of Chnsthnjty Even the geocral term Protestant'’ appoara a mn- 
oomor when applied to the 'iuyomayam Chrfaitb£c« and Irotu one of the reports 
received, it i* seen t<tat the appellauon i* even actively reeented. The change* 
which the founder intro-luced anlertablithed in the matter of worthlp, food, mar- 
rage disposal of tho deed, etc are peculiar to thu seoL It recogoises no higher 
authority than the family of the foond^r one of waose brothers I# now the high 
priest. The Old aul tho Now Tcatameols are doeumeDt# of equal authority It# 
followers have no pUfio 0 ^ public worship. They marry lo their own homes, bnfc 
unlike the Hmdus a rcgwler of mirruges laintmUilncd by tho prlwh Thetr cere- 
mouul b-uedictieros — atcreatiam — arc after tho fosUiOQ of tho Bfohnuna. For 
ftulher porticalara, refcroooo ii mvitcd to tho report on the 1001 Consua. The 
strength of this sect luu continued oliuoet stationary during the last ten year 
the present attmber being 1 1 J1 souls, a# agaiost 1 Ofll In 1001 

loa An eiammatlon of Subsidiary Table 11 shenrstbat of tho 399 Fnro- 
^ peons m tho State by far llie largest number belong to tho 

#Tr»«w \ngUcon commauloo — 183 male# and COfcmalo*. ThePnmsa 

C-ilbolIo foltb chum* Ibe next greatcit number — ^107 of mIiicIi 
llio majonty are tbemseUe* minister# o( religion. Of the 1 7o0 Anglo-Indianv al 
iLoit tho whole number (1 W ) ii oftbePoman Catholic pcrsuasioD Of the Indian 
t lu■rstIan^ the largest numbers arc found among the Porno- Syrians, Jacobite S> rians 
Hnd Homan Catholic# m succcnlit order 

Animism 


lol It Tin* only at the preceding Census that Anirahm a* a fonn of rcliclon* 
belief wa* sipanUed from liindulsm and hbown as adi tlnit 
Arils' fjilh. In dealing witli the figure# returned m 1001 itwa 
olrtcrved that DO clear line of demarcation could bo drawn be 
tssfcn tl e \iiimi t* and ibe Ilmdos and that a correct cla* iCcatlon of o\ rlai j ii t 
rt tn TV# naturallv toe much for the ordinary Fnuraerator The lolal nui hr 
rce *11 J a* \nitai t atlli Cen*usconfirm the truth of that ob^ervati n Ther r 

I ri|^u.vU/ I ru l,a 1^ U.« ■- -Ola tSu - — - - 
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now returned 16,773 Animists^ as against 28,183 ten yeais ago, wlnoh means a de- 
crease of 12,410 or 44 per cent A dimmution of this kmd has been interpreted 
to mean a process of Hinduization among the Hdl tribes It is perhaps more 
correct to say that the tendency to seek recognition under the substantive religion 
of which Animism is believed to be but a phase, is at the bottom of the whole 
phenomenon 


In view to test the accuracy of the return, however, the schedules 
weie carefully examined m the Tabulation office The entries were all found 
correct and it was further seen that the majority of the mdividuals are named after 
the Gods of the Hmdu theologj’^ 


nn'rsion 


lolal 

l?a<iinannl)liapntam 

Trivandnim 

Quilon 

Kottayam (inolndjog 
Dovikulam} 


19U 

1001 

25,7 f 3 

SS,1S3 

2,039 

2,177 

6,433 

7,149 

8,643 

16,076 

4,764 

3,789 


The margmal statement compares the last two Cen- 
suses in respect of persons returned as Anmnsts, and 
shows that the decline in numbers, noticeable within the 
decade, stands confined mostly to Quilon This Division, 
it 18 significant to remark, has been recently penetrated 
by the Eailway, and with the development of the planting 
enterprise, it has been brought mto freer commingling 
with the outer world than heretofore. 


General 

152 The Census helps inter aha to distribute the entire population ac- 
Reiation of tho cording to the religions followed bj the component members 

prwont day man -to and to amve at the total number m each The statistics so 

TeiigiouB thought compiled have been dealt with, the followers of the several reli- 
gions compared with one another, and the variations smee the previous enumeration 
noted and explained Occasion has also been taken to record the sects of Christ- 
ianity, with their strength and development. The Chapter will be now concluded 
with a few general remarks on the religious situation and the outlook. 

The world is now mixing to an extent undreamt of by the generations of a 
few centuries ago The clash of non-ieligious interests is much m evidence 
everyw'here Men are losmg hold of their ancient moormgs, and in the state of our 
present civilization, it is natural that each should take a cold, calculatmg and, peihaps^ 
shortsighted view of his relation to the lest of the universe The progress of physical 
science and the material grandeur that has resulted from its application m practical 
life, have shaken foith m the world’s religions, especially as the latter have been kept 
np by hereditary behefs whose rational bases have been mostly forgotten Fieed from 
the positive influence of religion, the negative law of individualism is developmg the 
animal nature of man and has been, m every department of life, accepted as the ruling 
factor The scientific world has even gone the length of reconstructing religion, 
sociology and, in a word, every department of knowledge and conduct on the basis 
of this law, the existence m nature of puie virtue and morality, as preached by 
religion, has been denied, and the pains and miseries of the struggle for existence ’ j 
when not put down as tbe exaggerated reflex of over-culture on the part of senti- 
ment-ridden man, are declared to be the pre-ordamed price of the world's progress. 

These features, more or less world-wide, are not inapplicable to India 
-The introduction of religious education into schools has been seriously suggested 
as a remedial measure and has been engagmg consideration. But it has also been felt 
that there are practical difficulties of a vaned nature The world's faiths and no-faiths 
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are more direrM than ever VTlifle manj pertonaafElriD the exirtonce of God, there 
are not wanting peraoni to denj it Soma fad that G<*d is negotiable direct while 
other* wooH have a mediator ^ additiotu One creed woold itirt the nmvnrae ai on 
ordered cocnoi, while another wonld Unnoh it In chaoa. Added to Ihw, there ifl 
the fierce ttmggle for doiomancy hi which each religion pnti forward the cegatlre 
of all the otbera and the positive aide of ita own, a atmggle which, if not evenly 
balanced, cannot be in the intereaU of tmth. There i«,ngalD the critical mind of 
kMlaj which wonld not be satisfied with a creed not ‘^ilt opon that nniversal and 
adamantine fonndatloo of all onr knowledge reason and direct experience AH 
the rellgkrtia of the world, it is taid, have been so built The t«ujhers all »aTr GoJ 
they all saw their own souls, and what they saw they preached,” And if tbo claim 
ia now pat forward that these experienoes are nnposslble at the proeent day and 
that we most take religtanwhcUy on failh,(tdoea not seem likely tobe ecoepted, Testi 
mony t » one of the means of proof But statements accepted on testimony most 
be cnch as are capable of being tested and confirmed by snb^nant expenenee. 
Religious edn<»Uon by dogma and authority must therefore foil and religion, to 
be accepted and followed, muat be a teasouabto evplanellou of the phenomena of life 
and death of good and evil In the aamo way as the aUracllon of tbo moon is nnl 
versally accepted as a reasonohlo explanation of the tides, or tbo attraction of the 
earth of tho fall of a leaf or stone” 


163 The Godrand religion idea rests essentially on a basis of dependence 
If all the phenomena lo the world can be rationally explained 
Qjj usa- ^ desires of man are cnpohlo of immediate fulfil 

ment man would go on bts happy round of existence wUhoot 
a single thought of dependence To take man as having itartod his career 
on earth as a savage he begins with no desire other than for food to satisfy 
hU hunger and for oiotblng to protect him from heat and cold. For a long 
while ho is content snth what nature may provide hy way of meeting those wonts. 
'SN ith the springing of desires, one after another more and more of dcpendenco on 
self becomes necessary and is exhibited. In all tbu activity his highest object Is the 
securing of happiness to bienseH himself being reprosented by his bod> witbthenund 
and tbe five senses. In tbe atlainment of this object, every entity In the animate 
and the tnanimste world is used by him In soob maoner as may bo necessary When, 
with bb highest flights of eonqootts over nature be is stfU confronted with a 
residatun of onaccouipltsbcd desires and thwarted expectations man natoraliy 
looks for tbe consummation oatside tbe seen and tbe known Ood is tho name cif 
tbe entitr through or in whom tbe consununaticm is sooght to bo reached or res 
Ik d and religion Is the way 


!.>! The first conception of the Ood head may ho readily conceived to have 
been that of a personal bolng like man, with powers and altri 
bates raised to infioUy — Uio creator protector and destre^er 
of tbe anlverse Certain difllcnUic* beset this conception Wbonte came Iho 
primordial materials for the bnUdlng of the CoiinD*i onlcss they were all in 
lllmtsUf If omniprcwnce is tbe diatmgutoblog fontare of the nltlmato caoso 
bow can two, i e., IllmveU and the unlverstrinatcrial, exist in tbe same space? 


TW Ttf 7 fWp t ^ mft CnrSw la Sa •Orilintr* i»l rrofTtm, “ In tmek iSm nO/im k Matk> 
aiU.O^ a>r* (jUk KnjS la kWh teVafaHv^Wl ennm. W«iUfl4 tW. bM 

lO frvC. Oi IW mnrj liaj lav* GU UU tVwfaa vrtak Ud* WO; Wm, trlf W rret* Ikd/ 
aU»» W H**a*I<l«*|a ajt* r* «*4 1« la Wwar itkUab W Ua W *1 kMM Lh. jW W 
U til* W1 aWc r« fc) tewri tt, mA kr tJkti. lat h»r*a« b b taHOKUafl/ crWiU* r* 
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Further, with a universe absolutely subject to His creation and contiol, how can 
there be any responsibility for acts and omissions ? If, m the absence of such 
responsibility, any evil should appear, would it not be taken to mean that He 
V illed it, with the knowledge implied in his omniscience that that willing means 
paiu and suffering to his subject creatuies ? He may not have deserved it and 
hence has no reason to expect it , but it may be His insciutable will and plea- 
sure to so ordiiin. The tlieory that progressive perfection of the universe through 
pain and suffering is the pre-oi darned Divine law may, it is said, be connect- 
ed with the influence, though unconscious, of such a conception of the God- 
head Attempts are not, however, wan tmg in the history of religions to disso- 
ciate all evil from God who, by way of distinction fiom a Gol of evil, is 
called the God of good Provision is also found for entreaties bemg offeied up 
at appointed times and places, that the mfluence of the God of good may be exert- 
ed so as to prevail over that ot the evil One But the dif&culty of explaming how 
the evil power came mto bemg, whether from, or m the face of, an all-powerful, 
all-good God, and how, m spite of scnptur.xl texts and mnate probabilities, the God 
of good, as far as effects are yet visible, is less powerful than the other, disconcerts 
the enquirei He is then led on to the next conception, which hmges upon the en- 
dowment of free-will to man, and on its use and misuse determinmg his happmess and 
misery But the possession of authority to exercise a will m the proper duection 
is not the same as being able to exercise it, and as the latter depends upon the 
conditions under which it has to be exercised, the question is asked in lespectof 
cases of misuse, why should He create such conditions as would tempt or neces- 
sitate that misuse ? If it is to be said that the conditions too, either of equipment 
01 of working, were not established by God but by man himself, it amounts piacti- 
cally to the total negation of the divine This idea of a personal bemg as the 
highest existence and ultimate cause is, however, gradually given up in favour of 
an immanent, all-pervading divine presence, although the unconscious effect of the 
old belief may occasionally still persist m the inability to recognise that divinity 
could pervade an idol or image But as two cannot exist in the same space, God is 
still an extra-cosmic bemg The change of conception tteiefoie does not alter the 
situation 

At this stage in the evolution of the religious idea comes m the use of 
moral laws as propounded for the guidance of man But moral laws are not divine 
commands, in the sense of bemg, like the laws of nature, mviolate Tniown 
wholly on his own lesouices m the matter of his happmess and miseiy, at least m 
the seen life of this world, man has to enact such laws in the interests of the 
entire race But what is the basis of these laws ? Are they to be of universal 
application ? What does a powerful man lose, if he takes away the property of 
his weak ueighbour ? Where is the chance of progress through evolution, if every 
weakness is to be tolerated and jealously preserved ? If, against this kind of 
argument, it is said that moral laws represent God’s commands, and that then 
violation, though possible to man unlike the laws of nature, must be at his peril 
both m this life and m the next, it is asked in honest bluntness, “why should 
I be created strong and he weak, and what is more, so placed as to feel 
prompted by necessity to live and progress at his expense?” If it is urged again, 
though lu a pointless fashion, “argue however you will, breach of moral laws 
is smful,” the reply is readily given m words such as these — “The abstract ideals of 
religion cannot dommate all the relations of life m this world. I do charity to the 
poor and the mfirm, I give donations to temple, church and mosque and make prayers 
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and oSeringv Ml tlu* most ucnre for me happmass in the next 'world. As for 
the pmcnt, 1 will take care of mjeeU ” Bat as the mTsteiy of pain in tho noi- 
Teise remains ansolTed, persons are not wanting who more throogh sentiment than 
reason, (eel that, In the activity of this world, elot may bs co m mitted and that these 
tins probably account for the pains and disappointments. They therefore 
feel penitent and pray for iorgirpness This prayer Is earned on In spite of the 
fact, that oonslstently with the plan of oreation with a free-will, God can only 
give a deaf ear to man s prayera. That then, the absolnte powers and gnalltles, 
mrlnding creation, protection and destmotion, throngh which jiain in the nnlverae 
could, it was hoped, he obriated or remedied, find, under the theory of free-will, 
no room lor eierrise. 

!&%>. If the penistanceof sin andpidn even under theohsolutelordshipofaQ 
extra-cosmic God with or without free-will to man, should 
Xatn-aiMis hux^m. Inoliue cue to atheism, the InsufQdency of phytkol snfenoe 
theories to account for the origin and orderly erolutloa of 
the umrerse makes the potitlng of a great porposlre power unaToldable. Now a 
legitimate presomptloQ saggeate itself that God, In his impartiality give free-will, 
as represented by the power of actioo and reaction, not only to man or to one see- 
tlon of mauWn d, hot to erary antlty tn OThtimee, and thus made the unlversea self 
contained whole for all purposes of tnltbtlTe and adjustment, and respooslble to itself 
for the effects. The tr^ of modem thought is towards reoognialog that, as every 
thiog exists in oonsdotuncts, 00 subatauoe Is blind or deroid of the power of re* 
aetioo. With the onlrerse as an inter-conneoted whole ora gigantlo organism the 
appUoatiou of the moral laws oon alone MOore the right aetioo and reaetKiu f They 
therefore stand justified in reason and exporienoe. Only the way to be foUcw^ 
has to he known and male easy If that is done, there ean ha no untoward happenings 
at home or outside Even the great cataclysms of natnre, aooepted in nllen resig 
nation as acts of God, can it b claimed, hs avoided Bat, where is the place of God 
with reference to this self-coaUlned onirerse? The extra-eoamlo view of divinity 
iranscendoatal or Im-nnsat, does not, it has been seen, sabaly Tbeintra-oosmki 
tIow or (hs now this G aid the universe are ideotioal, alone remains. Accord 
ng to it, the mlveris would bo but a form or manifestation of God, who is its 
mUonal as well as its eSLcient cansi- He alone exists. Heuoe Is his omnlprerenee 
There Is nothing else to know him. He is therefore unknowable This ii not pan 
theism. In tha ssnso that God is only nature as we see IL Bat, it u pontholsm. In 
the ssQse that nature is nothing but God. It Is not pon-eoemisin, in the sense that 
God exists only as realised In tbo cosmo*. Dot, it u pan-cosmism, in the sense that 
the cosmos exnta only as a tnanUest&lioQ of God. Now to speak of God oa hav 
ing manifested bunself evidently through a change in bis substance, may teem 
^Imng Bat, at will be shown lajr on, the highest and only Existence undergoes no 
change Bat, even otUerwUe with Godos thegreateause of all, there U nothing 
else for thonnlvcreo to be made oat of Again, be mnit separate himself into 
parts by space else there would bo no activity Merc separation lu space would 
not secure any dlscriralnateness in that activity There must be for thst pur- 
pewe difierenliatiou through slrueture. 'WUh nothing else in existence than 
these ddferentiated manifestations, there can be so space in the sense of absolute 
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vaciuty What is so regarded is onl}' a tenuous form of the divine, through which 
denser forms move, like fish in watei This process of self -manifestation is the le- 
sult of his willing it In other words, thought IS the fii at law of creation Who- 
ever asks why all this manifestation in space and form, only questions himself, think- 
ing that separate entities exist in seemingly separate bodies 

In this view , the universe, it may bo recognised, has passed through a 
number of successive stages In the first stage, the universe exists m the mind 
of Grod ns one and undifferentiated like the plant within the seed In the next, tbo 
unnerse showed separation of parts and differentiation through structure Tiie 
separation into parts is the creation of a number of entities The differ entiati on 
into structure is the combination of the primal elements or elemental forces, lying 
dormant in the mind of God, in an endless variety of number and proportion 
Thus IS produced an infinite number of entities, each w ith a name and form, enabled 
to lead a life of mtcrdopendcnco — in other words, the organismal universe But 
every such entity retained consciousness of its divine substance and of the real one- 
ness of the universe with itself Only universal thoughts, w ords, and deeds exist- 
ed, only co-operative forces played their part — love, mercy, righteousness Ac , — 
and all for one’s own sake There was then kept up an equilibrium in the percep- 
tion of the unraanifcsted and manifested forms. But manifestation being essen- 
tially a process of suppressing what is real and expressing what is assumed, the 
continued perception of the latter must natural Ij' mean the over lessening con- 
sciousness of the former, the rapidity and tbo extent ■var3mg with the grossness of 
the structure witli which each entity started on its career By way of provision 
against this necessary result, as it were, the universe was launched witji certain 
fixed law’s, which would not allow transgression of the bonds of oneness, at the 
pain of reaction The liighcst scriptures of tlie world constitute then record 
and reminder. But the progressive dimming of the sense of oneness brings on, 
through the mfluence of habit, the stage of dualism in the universe. Here, man 
feels that God is the lord of the universe and is in reality and substance entiiely 
different from him In the beginning, this dualism must be of a convergent kmd, 
with concordant thoughts, words and deeds Altliougb, in this stage, unlike in the 
previous one, each entity would not lepresent tbo law, there would be the stiictest 
adherence to it, and each m its own line would work with the definite end and aim 
of falling m with the current of unit}’, to wdiicli the universe after the manifesta- 
tion must, again, be l^^olvIng This was ensured in India, it is believed, through 
the caste oi professional sjstem with equality of rights In addition to the 
indissoluble internal connection, an external connection was established as well, 
among the entities in the diverse-looking w’oi Id, thiough the link of mutual service 
Bike the cosmos in nature, with its elaborately differentiated aiiangements and 
inexorable laws, a cosmos was set up in society too, w’lth similar arrangements and 
laws, and the principle of action and reaction was consciously and discrimmately 
applied. In regard to the invisible power or pow’ers believed to influence the world, 
though cognisable only through a separate, psychic sense, a similar system of 
barter existed in the form of rituals and praj’eis, In the social system, the laboui, 
barteied is conciete In the othei, it is the abstract labour of piayer that is bart- 
ered With God, thus, as the material as well as the efficient cause of the uni- 
verse, seen and unseen, his dominion is represented in the life of that universe by 
the laws of natqro, of its action and reaction, and m the sense in which natmal 
laws are beneficent when acted m accordance therewith, and malefic when defied, 
the all-goodness-and the all-seventy of God stand reconciled Viewed in reference 
to these stages, the world may now be said to be in the stage of “diveigent dualism.” 
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bflU M iodividtial mIC, oIm* wlf national toll tJr human ajf and latterly 
MI lell fa, In diflaring form, the centre end guide of all actmtle#- The mtereiU 
of every other unit, individual or corporate fa fubordinated to the unit of aelf 
instead of the unit of aeU being euborfinated to or rather cCHHdlnated with 
the otbora. India has forgotten the aim and purpcae of the caste system. 
btruggle for each one sexittenee haa come to ho regarded, throughout tbo world, 
fts the most soientifio way of petting on, and prcgrera, which fa its name a recognl 
•ed as quite a modem iastitutkm, deserving to take the place of the old world 
static order Dut,whfia tbo cocmlo law fa disobeyed, its sanotions must operate 
alt the same God, os representing the resolt of co-operative achon, prompts him 
that does goo 1 to do farther good and be happy- the God of evil representing tbo 
reactioci that Jowa from evQ thongbts, words and deeds tempts the evil person to 
farther evils and mddsns hn Ufe * 

IHt. In connection with the theory of intra-cosnuo religion, the question 
iitia wirmti rciiifaM. ^7 artse, if the nnfverw fa the manifested or ohanped form 
of God, does He retain a separate, unchanged existence ? It 
ui cxsuimX answered Yes and it fa added that He u the cognlier 

and the only cognUer of this manifested universe stands apart and separate 
from it. Bat this does not mean that there are two existence^ As Ho is 
the only knower the uoiveree as s wbcde ensU only to Him. Here in 
stance tbo phenomena of the dream state which exists only to the dreamer 
The monntio positiou is that the anirerse fa in olUmate truth the great dream of 
God. AUbough unlike that of it Is on intent and purposive process, it fa no 
less the product of tbo mind and has ooexlsteone outside Him, though for all 
purposes of liuzoan conception and action, the nnivme fa real and must bo token 
toUa a changed form of the Great Oauso WheD therefore He does not cognixo 
the universe the universe disappear* or goU inroluted in Him, Just as, after the ces 
flsticn of dreams in the ordinal individual all coneoiousness of tilings ranfahes 
into a state of dormancy This fa His sleep. And as there fa a waking after this 
dormancy for tbo average man, the univerto re-appear* to God when Ho noxt 
awakes and wills it 


These aro all according to (he (cstimony of the realiied seers, exporfcncee 
within tho Lon of the inner vision, whfch fa acquired by mind-concentration and to 
which tho entire manifested existcneo unfolds itself in duo coarse of psyobio do 
vc cq> c i Hp who loUpvr^ the creator is different from ha orcat^ things 
or tui c ( r lo ouat (or pore dnnuO can ooly wish to be enabled through 
tbu means, to rcahxo las position on tbe manifested piano and bo happy In that rc- 
aliiation- He will bo ever content with tho namo and fonn with which ho was 
created but which it was stated, were onlv assumed for dfacrimlnate activltr in 
t’w unlr rso and hence hare no placo In the highest state of lovolntion or rest that 
luiT bo a 1 ircd to He who blioves that b s first hcginnliig was in tao scparatloii 
of the di\ mo subitacco la space to whloh structuro In Inflmto differentolion wa* 
sided from a material outsido himself for tho purpose aforesaiJ, fa tho holder of a 
juaiifieJ belief in the Oneness of God and tho universe. Such eu individual cun 
onl} hopv to throw off the structure no moro needed fora state of non-actlvlty 
and to rcalirs his sulrstnnlial divinity hut cannot venturo to think that oore 
K pirated, ho can bo one with the parent stock of the dlvlno any more He 
too tbereforo do- not aim at a state prior to (lot of manifestation hut U content 
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■with the realization of what he considers his actual place on the manifested plane 
But, he "Who is convinced that the sepaiation in space, which was the mitial step 
in manifestation, and the subsequent differentiation of structure weie, none of them, 
real but the mere results of a thought-piocess, analogous to the phenomena of the 
ordmary dieam, i e , an intra-cosmio rehgiomst, pure and entire, would not stop short 
of throivmg off both the name (separateness) and form (differentiation), which 
really make up the universe And he, as a separate entity, bemg but that name 
and form, what would remain, when they aie thiown off, is only the cogmzmg Di- 
vme self which he natuially aims at leahzmg himself to be But when he works up 
further and oversteps this cognition within himselt of the manifested universe, 
he finds himself in a state of absorption in self oi divme sleep This evidently 
differs from the absorption that succeeds the dieam-state of the ordinaiy sleepei, 
in that the former is passed mto with a clear coutinmty of consciousness, while 
the lattei is Dj case of “a sleep and a forgetting” This is the highest goal 

of leligion that is conceivable But he who has reached this stage may, it is 

said, advance a step still further and attam the state of what is called ‘absolute 
consciousness’ which, from the nature of thmgs, the finite mtellect cannot compie- 
hend — ^where all relativity, even the relation of self, is abolished Boi that purpose, 
he has to blot out the universe altogether, even m its mvoluted geim-state, by de- 
stroymg the mind oi minor m which the dream of the universe is reflected The 
recurrence of a future manifestation to his consciousness then becomes impossible 
This IS the sleep that knows no wakmg — in existence-knowledge-bliss — the final 
lest which the highest adepts are believed to enter at then severance fiom the 
phenomenal woild 

The question may be asked again, whence comes this mind, if it 

IS such a sepiiata, abolishable entity? How did it exist in the same space 

With the omnipresent God^ Whereto can it ever go if dissolved, as it must 
go somewhere under nature’s law of conservation'^ This is a summons to 
the monist to make his final declaration that the mirror of t le mind is nothing 
else than the idea of non-existence (of any other than himself), and that the idea of 
such non-existence is the only thing that can co-exist in the same space with 
the idea of one absolute existence But an image fiom a non-existent mirror, 
must be non-existent, and the universe could never have been manifest How 
then IS a non-existent thing to be cognized^ It is done, it is said, in the manner 
in which we, going to sleep with our mind fixed on an idei, gradually lose ourselves 
in it m the dream state and cognize %t only, to the suppression of the reaUttes 
with which we started, such as body, bed, etc But it is not real, even though 
cognized No less possible is the cognition of the idea of non-existence or mind 
on the part of the great and ultimate God And all this follows naturallj'’ upon 
the axiomatic necessity that redemption from a positive state, which is one of 
cognition, can only come when the existence cognized can be and has been traced 
up to a state of its own negation , m other words, final emancipation of an entity 
consists, as it must, in the realization of its non-existence as such entity by absorption 
into the one real and absolute Existence “If we take religion rs saitng help,” 
says Professor Ehys Davids, “no worshipper possesses religion in full security, 
until he has gone straight to the fountain-head and gained the God of Gods” f 

Truly dll Shakespeare speak when ho put into the month cl Prospero, the pregnant iTOrds — ■ 

“Wo are snoh staff 
As dreams are male of " 

+ Fawcett, m his-Bxddleot the Umrorse", refers to this great and nltimaie God ns the God of nbrolnlism 
s fon t n “Gils of thoilojtas*' wlioira roiU^^ his fiaar m Tiifcie'itioas 
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TheM we the cardinal facts of the poBltkm to which the enquirer is led up 
and which, m respect of its fundament, is open to venflcabon throagh the psychic 
proceu of self experience And as it ia seen to stand the test of reasoned discus 
sioQ better than any other and coold be made to go a ocmsideraWe way towards 
reconnling the diverse ecclesiastical religions of the world, it may well form the 
ground work of a secular roligwm 

157 The practice of concentration, throagh which the goal of religion 
Tw «< rtiiauo has to be reached, la, it may be remarked, not a simple one 
ua to bo undertaken lightly and without enffloiant previous 
***■ preparation A sense of unity m the Great Cause on which 
the seeking after renmon proceeds, must, when translated into actiem, mean m 
the first instance, the not doing of barm to any m or connected with, that cause 
This ma} be brought about m two ways in respect of the average man The one 
will bo a recognition ttat the nniverso Is a klod of family and that each member k 
a iharcr m the fortunes of that family and of everj member in it. The other will 
bo a conviction that, though not related to the Lord of tbe universe like children to 
tbeir pa/fr/amf/tci all arc ffobjeota of a Just and wise Dl'Ine govemnienL In 
ail these cases, there should bo not only a system of profits and losses, or rewords 
and pnoishments as the case may be but such a dispoeition of society that trespassee 
tnff not take place In other words, there should be set up in tbe world a social 
oonnot with riglit% dotte&and concessions for each family and class established Ilka 
tbe cosmos of nature and with the fixity of her arrongement and presumably there* 
fore with the assurance of a like stabllitv A superstructure of religiousness in 
the world cannot bo reared on o continoaHy shiltbg ecoDonie bosk, any more 
than tpiritaalit} in the indindoal can grow or thrive when his bodily organs oro 
in the throes of ocuto disorder and struggle IIow can one neglect the demands 
of tilts aorld, from wUwh he has to conceive tho other world, to para eventually 
to tlio world of freedom* Hat science Is understood to smg a difierent tunc 
Damm ■ researches and speculations, at the begmuing of tbe 10th Century would 
appear to eliow tint the struggle for existence and the continued olimluotlon of 
the unfit IS the law among the animal world and tlmt the progress and development 
of hnmsn society may and should follow these lines of competition and free selec* 
twn. This accords neither with the family ortho stsl conception of tbo universe 
nor with the concrpllnn of civilltcd scclctj lei ed ou the essential diftcrcncc between 
nun and brute nor uiili tiio biological conception of the organkm Like every 
thing else the law of rivalry and selection lias Its uso and misuse Its use was In 
Iho adJuMmcnl of org^n to functloii,vo that Iho orgaoi^m may bo fully formed. But 
if an organ! ing process once begun slionld bo completed, or if on already formed 


organism sbonld bo msiolained onldosolopcd, continuity of function through here 
ditv is the method The ktmpglc should bo each in co-crdlnatlon tHfA and /cr 
the Ksko of every other t and not ogniu f c\cry other Tlik is the losio Wca 
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of function or scivice The misuse of the law, which consists in continumg and 
applymg it at all tunes without any organismal idea, is what Darwinism however 
has come to mean m the actual life of the people The question is whether, with 
such a mis-apprehension m the minds of men, a sense of true brotherhood can 
ever be a guidmg or an easily realizable ideal “ We are told,” says Balfour, “that 
learning is only valuable if it helps man in the struggle foi life But if that is 
ever believed, * * * our civilization will become only an elaborately organized 
barbarism Universities rose mto power and flourished in splendour because 
their busmess was to help, not the mdividual in his struggle for life, but the 
world m its effort to rise above the struggle for life” Arnold Toynbee sajs 
“ the effects of the industrial revolution prove that free competition may produce 
wealth without well-bemg” If, m a country where hand-labour once pre- 
vailed, machine labour is introduced, and worked so as to afford occupation to 
all the industrial labourers already employed and their increasmg progeny, it means 
an amount of production which must compel export, whatever be the effect on the 
fellow mdustrials of other countries When all the nations work out such an mdus- 
tnal system, they must all suffer from surfeit of output, and must, as the merest 
act of self-preservation, try to barter their goods m other countries than their own 
The uncertainty of outlets abroad reacts on the regularity and wages of employment 
at home, and gives rise to all the horrors of poverty and crime m the midst of opulence 
and refinement, to unions and counter-unions, strikes and lock-outs and to the an- 
archist and anti-social developments of the so-called socialistic activity one hears of 
m the civilized countries of the world On this account is kept up, personal cordi- 
alities and social amenities notwithstandmg, a breathless state of preparedness foi 
war between one industrial nation and another and an all-pervadmg atmosphere 
of suspicion and distrust “Ttinso danaos et dona ferente ^ — I fear the Oreeks, even 
while brmgmg gifts”, 

168 The growmg recognition of this crisis m the life, especially of the West, 

The oat look. direct and impassioned appeals to religion, and the 

Church there does not seem unwilling to respond * A contiary 
note is also heard f There is also the cry of ii religion. J It is said that the church- 
pews are gettmg empty, and m it is seen one of the tangible signs of the loosenmg of 
the hold of leligion on men’s mmds j| Others repudiate any connexion between the 

• At the last sessloa o£ the Oongcegational onion hell in Nottingham, a resolution was passed recording ‘ the conviotiou 
of the assembly that the cansss of the wide-spread oonfli.t batwesn capita] and,_labcmr ate moral as well as eoonomjo and 
can only ha satiriaotorily dealt With by tlje thorough going ijpphoation of the laws of Ohnst to the oommsroial and indnstml 
Ko of the country They wont further and instmoted the social eocneo committee ‘ ‘ to convene a oonferenoe of snob 
Joedara of commerce, mannfactare and labour as are oongrogabonahats, to oonaider the duty of the oongraga ional churches m 
yiew of the present disturbed state of affairs and prepare a statement sotting forth meJiiods by which the oongtegabomit 
churches may contribute to the permanent estabh“hmento£J good- wiU and peace ' 

t Writing the other day in the North Amenoan Review for January 1912, Rear Admiral A T itrahan under the 
heading “The place of force in international rdataon shipe” says “when the chnroh, as ohnrch, mterfares, with the stitc as 
state, whether m m e n’s thonghts or m their acts, evil follows The people of the Umtod States tcarcely realize what a potan 
political agency a church may he made, and the ohnstian church scarcely realizes the injury it will do itself by ditertuig 
any of Ita none too great activity from spiritual mlmstration to poetical agitation ' 

} “To Ohnstian. England” says Bernard lAioas in his Empire of Ohnst" a pound is hardly what a pennv 
was a century ago , hnt to the England of to-day, Ohnstinnity does not occupy the position of influence it occupied a oqitury 
ngo An expansion in the Inflnenoo of Chnstiamty abroad, a contraction of its infinenoe a*- homo The vitahty of the 

Church is at a low ebb, her pulse is both slow and feeble ’’ 

II “New Tork on Sunday presents the aTpects-of a pagan city, and the tame is even more true of Ohicago and 
San PranoiBOO and onr own london 1 Any one who watches m Ohnrch hours its mighty stream of life movmg hither by 
toad and rail, by motor and tram or on foot, to the links, to the tennis court, to the open, to the sea, or m-doors to the cine- 
matograph show— any whither but to the Church door — has evidence enough of what Is going on The congregation is more 
and more that of the parents, less and less that of thar children If the mmcmsnt of the last twenty years goas on for 
another twenty years, and it promises to go on with on increasing •vdooity— what shall wo have m London, and England, 
plainly in England and the world? We are np agamst a big question for our existing Chns'uu.ty J B in the Chna lan 
world 
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two rtrul hold thjU real religioxunMs hoi grows And not duninished with the adranoe 
ot ytii*. Bat xery few howeToi panao to enqmre into the real canae* o( the waxing 
or the waning of the religfouj iplrit, whichever may bo the truth, and comfort is 
probably taken in same qaartera m the reflection* that, “ Uko certain mlnlaten of 
ritate, tbo rborcb hai alwaya done well in oppoalbon and bodly hi ofllca'’ In fact, 
the realization has not yet come in the reqouito nvidaess that all the evil tbinkinga 
and domgi of the world, for which rellgiotu edocation in early life is proposed a* a 
emreetrre will bo aoon, when traced to tbo root caose to be to manv maaiieftatlona 
of tbo working of the law of compoliUon under varying sets of circtnnstoncea. Of 
conrae, the spirit of dnallzm and the conseqaent preparedness to thrive at the ox 
penoo of othon are not featnrei now to the modem world. Every nation that has 
nddrn on tU wave of fortano and has now disappeared haa been a votary ol that 
I On Llin nnti n't r f the past made direct encroachment on the property of 
others, helped by tho use of tbo sword whenever necessary Bnt-tho nations of 
to*day are engaged loeiely in indirect encroacbment mdnstnal, oommercial and 
nligion* on tbo loboor of other nations which, however is the soarco of property 
In both the law of competition u nusnsed and eannot condoce to stabfJlty or 
peace Tbo world U so oonstltntod that the existence of a peoplo can bo stable sod 
t'vcrlaivtlng only when it prospers along with others. 

At all orQQts, tho demand for tbo rendering tolerable of tbo material 
conditma of tho p-^e and for tbo Tirtoe* of honmnity being freely exhibited is 
what every conscience religions or secolar has mode t But tho prucUcal way to 
do so boa not been fonnolatod for If U had been, it sronld bo wrong to prettime 
that tho world wonld not follow it, or wonld find it harder to follow than to neglect. 
\ddod to tho, tho present methods of eooaomical life are acoontnatlog the di£Q 
nUy ithont beUtUlag all tho recognised advantages of the system of modem 
mdo ti lalism, U has, it matt bo admitted, led to tl^ fonnalion of a now orirto' 
rraov of increasing afflaonee bet srith decreasing phyiiail stamina, and of a largo 
proletariat working m a state of prccariona dependenr© and under condittena not 
<avonrablo to their physical or mental development IVilh tbo forces of capitalism 
vocalism and tlio new syndicallfm, each pnlUng in iU own direction, soeJet) in the 
\\ e< has become moro or lins a volcano Increnslngly subject to emptlon'' In 
spttc of all tho most coloetal oharityorgoDlzatlons ai^ of the onremitting efforts 
m tbe direction of land colonizatioa and trade expansieo tbo prospect of falfllliag 
either at home or abroad the canonical idea} “peace on earth and good-will among 
men seems on ever roecdiog munre And to crown all tho spirit of Indlvidnallsra 
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or coinpotitne separatism has reached even the pnmeval institution of sex-diffoienti- 
ation, and a hostile feminine consciousness, kindled and fed by economic necessity or, 
more plainly, unemployment in accordance u ith nature’s design, is threatenmg to 
infect the familj' compact, the last and the most univeisal featiiie of the human 
animal 


lo 9 '^lie features just outlined yet appl^”^ onh to the West in any noticeable 

_ . . measure But os the West is now the teacher and exemplar of 

Thb BUrtmlng Up . , . , 

the world, her society and its religious consciousness maj be 
titeii as the embodiment of the motive forces of the day. What at this moment is the 
sentiment or opinion of the Westerner is, or will soon be, that of the rest of human 
kind The happy ordering of his affairs is therefore of the fiist importance The 
nimeisal struggle for existence among civilired nations is, however, gradually uii- 
foldmsthe dniiio son->e of human oneness and inteinational aibitrations and com- 
pacts ha\ebeen a noticeable feature m latter-da} politics But this must be chang- 
ed into a unnersal compact among all tne nations of the world m the form of 
mutual dependence for certain natural and artificial needs, each nation being dn id- 
ol into a number of sections simiitirl} dependent, else, sectional compacts, based 
purely on love and gool fellowship, must needs be i icoastant. The conscience ot 
the best thinkers of the day points m that diicction The highoi exponents Of 
C instianit} , tlie do ninanb rehgioi of the world, arc w an mg against inequality and 
strife The task of icconcilmg the interests of self, individual or coiporate, with 
the interests of othc" selves, is, no doubt, herculean, cspcciall} in an age of con- 
firmed duergent dualism Bat it Will haac to be faced, and the direction of acti- 
Mties given a sha~p turn, if matters should not get more invohcd If it is difficult 
to do the right, what IS easy it c a mot be right to do It s no use to affect an air 
•of expectant optimism la the mid-,t of acute disorder aid to look foiward on the 
slicngth of pscudo-scicncc to a state of “.ill-iightncss” m the end Convulsion'’, 
especially in the adult, do not lead to the rostfulness of health, but aie usually associ- 
ated with coma and death Further, the too wcll-kno.vn terms, ‘impossible’ and ‘im- 
practicable’ are relative m their significance What may lesist a gneu amount 
of effort ma} 3 leld to a greater out-putw And as the history of the world has 
ampi} shown, those who would diowui a casual loice of cheer wuth their wails 
of impotence, either seriously and sympathetically 01 flippantly and irresponsibly, 
do not count m the long run Food is the piimary want of man, but foi the 
universal prevalence of this w’ant, there would be no activity in the world at all 
And, m the seeking of its satisfaction, the universal 01 positive side should not 
Ije neglected For tins purpose, socio-economic life should be guided along the 
lines of convergent dualism, as was attempted to be indicated sui^ra Unless 
that IS done, no scheme of education in classic ideals nor exhortation from press, 
pulpit or platform, can pievent iireligiou 01 anti-socialncss, and a tine sense of 
brotherliood, even wutlun the smallest compass, cannot grow Oneness of sub- 


stance or oneness of ongin merely, according as the intra-cosmic or the extra-cosmic 
Mew' of religion is accepted, will have no chance of being lealized as undeilying the 
seen manyness in the univeiso, and with a persisting feeling of mauyness, the mind 
and the senses must needs clog the w'heols of all higher religious practice and make 
concentration of mmd, whose completion alone means the openmg out of the innei 
vision, impossible What therefore generates, rationalizes, enforces and finally 
establishes this brotherhood, will alone secure for man the goal of religion and 
command his mtelligont and abiding acceptance Such a religion would le- 
concile and strengthen, in their respective places, the varying faiths of the 
world, and make them co-workers m the spnitnal rederaptron of humanrty With 
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tctftnco harneucd to lU senice It'wculd make the etrong it ^refl as the ^e&k, happy 
and free and enable the eeveml elataea in a nation and the eeveral nations of 
nianhiad to consdomly and discrimmately tall into line with the scheme of coemio 
order and to be annred of a stable and contlnned existence like the nnirerse of 
which they form to many integral parts. * And on the extent to which the initi 
tntion of religion foldU and assists all this rast fondion would depend its actual 
place In the pantheon of the world a forces. 

Dslk M, <S ajuxw . Bfm&Utfcit (k« fnwsOcBt h) act tm timlj B»1 ■■fta* 

w«l oat d* ma; am thst ■^ooU bWDM cxtM. Sa Ibacsy e< lb* 40*7 ct wAb*, M 71 tl 

^ QibtaovotU ia cAt^u M L>« M k ct^Mih WtsuMi, m fact at O* caanb c* 4 k Bet an n n« 
»h-a tbn U b« ^n* W uka bar* la doobt a. Wkn «• **^7 Um aaam Mai, *• caa m rmaoi iv Ikdt 
tin Vw-i a u h; aa memmij « Mold n^nt W an m aarw b^xa (ka tW 

1 tba iba p»Ml qj»Lu» vki^ rdiM to iba a rt n i a a M fiqnn ct ion aaS ct nme It ta 

— L. lo aj wi than kra a pcaccat.iB aa va bw aaS fncMa tba law* ct IM a, ^aaVrag fmaaDj to 

va nerw 10117007 mavr fay ^ (bon ton, to that tun a St m r*n oto iS tha atuUtot 
iratott Ihv dtotj 
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SuBSiDiABY Table I —General disinhuUon of the 
populaUon hy rehgton 


RtUGlOS AND LOCALITY 


AcrOAb 
SOMBER i"^ 

1911 


1 

HinduB 

State 

Western Notnral Dirifion 

Eastern Nntnral Dirlaion 
ChrlatlftioB 

State 

V\ cstem Natural Division 
Eastern Natural DiTl‘ion 

Uusnlmaria 

State 

Western Natural Division 
Eastern Natural Division 


,BjiimIstB 

State 

Western Natural Division 
Eastern Natural Division 


Others 


2,298,390 

S,!l,S,C17 

1,421,043 

1,417,412 

677,317 
865,205 


PBoronvioM rsn 10,000 op 

PoroEA'no'M !■» 


1911 


1901 


6,703 

6,657 

7,191 

7,173 

0,039 

5,055 


903,868 

419,818 
484,050 


2,636 

2,124 

8,382 


6,991 

6,895 

7,428 

7,372 

0,891 

6,244 

2,362 

1,900 
2,994 


1891 1881 


VaniATlON PER CENT 
(IKORBASB + 

Decrease— ) 


7,318 7,312 


1901 1891 

to to 

1911 1901 


+ 11 4 

1+ M I 


Net 

Vari 

ATION 


1881 1831 

to to 

1891 1911 


1 + JO 3 


10 


+ d tf 


11 


&30 9\ 


7,722 1 7,000 + 12 2 + 
+ 12 3 


1+ 67 + 31 2 


S^ate 


226,617 

185,210 

91,407 

15,773 

8 031 
12,142 

100 

83 

17 


661 

094 

029 

46 

18 

84 


0,703 0,805 


2,060 2,076 

1,020 1,098 

2,005 2,017 


646 

071 

010 

96 

60 

160 

1 

1 


621 612 


1 + 10 0 

,+ 11 1 

1 + 29 6 

+ 29 0 
1+29 0 

1 + 18 9 


+ 0 0 


057 

672 


035 

678 


■‘r32 4 

+ 849 
1+ 80 2 


+ 20 0 


+ 8 2 


+ 57 


+ 801 


+ 5/5 


1+ 01 + 76 0 

+ 10 8 '+ 87 1 


+ 181 
f 20 2 

-44 0 I 

— Cl 6 

1—86 2 

■75 4 

— 44 0 

— 93 4 


+ 17 7 
+ 24 0 


+ 8 l'^ 34 3] 

+ 8 8 1+ 00 C I 

+ 7 7 + 00 1 1 


Western Natural Division 
Eastern Natural Division 

*. ». ■««» “““ 

Wn treated as HinduB for purposes of Intorcensal eompanson 

2 The figures in Homan italios relate to Hindus, the Animists being Koluded 

8 In the case of iuteroensalehangos of area, adpiBtmeuts have been nmdo wherever p^ble 

In Tables H and HI, the figures for the Division of Devikulam have been included in those of Kottaya 
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ScTBSiDiADT Table II — Ih${Tihutton by Dtctttcnu of ike matn reltffton$. 


i riCiuxujaAPcaiH 
THITAyi*mi 
OCIUC* 

StOTtltAU 



Bb> 

isiv 

iota 

f 

1 

taai 

fttfl 

!eA4o 
't0*3 
It 1441 

^kioai 

141* 

MM 

T4T» 

4,T» 

j 7 /*i , 


4 0J9 

iJ94 


a 10 OOOor on ro»vuno« vk> iAi 

I CTiil h— I 


1^1 

T m a.is* I 


r^t4\ 


JJi4 

l-UJJi 


JJtJ 


/ 9*f 

U fM 


ivn. im. uu i!3^ uoi i»i] 


2^i 

wot' 


/ Ul i 

iMs 


4401 ' 


1498\ 


*71 jc/r 
«/o 'tta iirt 


Sebsidiaet Table 111 A. — Htndu* and Antmitl* — 2s umher and itmaitont 





a OF Hunan 


Tout**. 

DiViaiOXA 

i9U 

l»L 

■LOTI. 

im. 


1001 •>1911 




„ 








***’*"**’ 

1 

t 

• 


• 


• 


STATS 


2 04$ JO* 

/ OTt 044 

/ 722410 

*224J92 

■4 tt* 

L ruauxinui^iAV 

a*0 4M 

tDJSI 

tnjii 

tajai 

4- u,iei 

+ 09 

n. tBCTASLeCOf 

420 XT 

•9U9 

430,907 

tnjxa 

4 lOJM 

+ tit 

ML QCIliXt 

Ut 14* 

T0TU 

rrrjn 

cTAm 

+ n 03 

+ 11-* 

IT KOmTlM 

e»».43T 

BnJ95 

toon 

»»410 

4* 07 lu 

■f 10« 

A. nMf^niNct nt 

OMNm ^ 

/ Ttt 042 

ijooaoa 

1 144 J22 

/ 082 910 

4- it4 442 

+ 12-2 

B. Csrt*rw S fMr*i 

trTa4r\ 797400 

727 222 

472 700 

4- 70 947 

+ too 



Uat-*w(-H oaCwmiMl— 

) 



Dmntra 

irTi-. 

POI 

iHi— un 


IVI- 

lOlL 


XnWr 


rw™w 


Xulrr 

JV«t^ 

__ _ 

• 


10 

” 

_ 

■> 

11 

STATC 

¥ 191 924 

4 10 2 

V II4JS4 ' 

4 0 4 

4 242 720 

+ 20 9 

1 rinuonraimaAM 

tva 

*■ 9t 

*■ 1*4*0 , 

4- 1 1 


h e T41 

+ 140 

n Trnajn'Ctu 

* 5W 

I I 

J } 1 

* 


U5A4J 

4- 49t 

111 1 

CJ I 1 

■ » 

fiLlIO 

* TT 

+ tj n 

+ 004 

rr 1 , riT \ui 

T» '3 

4 Ut 

tj ro 1 

+ 4* 

+ lUUl 

•r 30* 

A, nrutrm 1 irml 

422 M« 

to 7 

1 

4t 422 

4- 2 7 


222 tJ2 

4- 2t 2 

ft, Ca*rfr0 N trfml 

CUtliU* 

4« 242 

*■ 04 

f 24 222 

+ 02 

4 

204 447 

4- 20 4 
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SuBSiDiABY Table III B — Muhammadans — Nicmher and vaiiations 

KUMDCn OF ilUIUlIMADAKB I'l VaIUATiO'T 

DI\ ISIOXS 1901—1911 

1911 1901 1891 1881 . 

Number Percentage 


DI\ ISIONS 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1 

2 

3 

4 

STATE 

226,617 

190,566 

158,823 

PADMANABIIAPUIU3I 

14,851 

18,811 

18,113 

TEIVANDRU5I 

Bi, 197 

40,547 

81,007 

Q-CILON 

89,760 

70,815 

00,100 

KOTTAYAil 

70,819 

69,833 

48,618 

Western Natural OI\ Islon 

135,210 

114,500 

97,308 

Eastern Natural DE Islon 

91,407 

76,066 

61,515 


16,153 + 1,010 + 7 3 

81,655 + 10,060 + 28 3 

61,870 + 12,905 + 18 8 

45,826 + 11,480 -f 19 4 


DIVISIONS 


iNcriEABE (+) on Deobeabe (— ) 


1891—1901 


1881—1891 


1881—1911 


Number 


Per 

contogo 


Number 


Per- 

centage 


Number 


Per 

oentage 


STATE -b 31,743 -b 20 0 -b 11,944 -b 5 I -b 79,708 -b S4 3 


I PADlUNABnAPORAlI 
n TRIVilNDRUJI 
III QUILON 
n KOTTATAM 


-b 098 -b 6 8 
+ 9,640 -b 80 8 


18 3 — 302 


1 7 -b 19 012 + 62 3 


-b 10,036 -b 10 1 + 11,284 -b 20 0 -b 84,874 -b 63 6 

-b 10,820 -b 22 3 -b 8,188 -b 7 0 + 25,491 + 68 2 


A Western Natural Division + 17,192 4-17 7 + 7,498\4r 8 3 -^ 45,400 + 50 6 

B Eastern Natural Dlslsloa + 14,551 + 24 0 + 4,416 1+ 7 7 + 34,308 + 60 1 
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STATU 
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aas 911 
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4- 00-0 

L riBUixjJiurcKiv 

iit.Tn 

fia.TiT 


Tfiai 

4- «.«l 

4- *01 

n. TBTTlXISrU ^ 

rr,aoB 

44 m 

ai,txi 

IT 401 

+ *W 

4- Tl* 

tH. gciuxi 

t«l,4<8 

aoMn 
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+ BTM 

4- 

IT KOTTlTiV 

44T43* 

a904ia 

aia^ 
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4lf its 

au 93T 

340 If* 

339 63t 
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Diagram showing tho distribution per 10,000 of tho population, of Hindus 
(including Animlsts), Christians and Musalmans 
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ClIAPTEK XI. 


CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE 

(TAULCS Xtll A. \\ III ) 


Statistical 


IGO Tabic XIII the (listrihntioii of the ciitiio population by caste, tube, 
laco or natmnalilN The lolij^ions me shown separately, and 

ncforonco toTnblea , i r j » V 

the arrangement of the castes, tubes Ac , undci each religion 
IS alphabetical At the 1001 Census, eveiy one of the castes iclurnod was shown 
m the main 'J’ablc and the totil strength entoied igainst it It was suggested foi 
this Census that castes that arc of no gcncial interest and which, in 1001, foimed 
less than one per thousand of the total population, might he oantted But a stiicb 
adlicrcncc (o a cntoiion of nnmoiu il propoi Lion would, it was feared, icsnlt m 
the omission of a minihcr of loc al castes othciwiso important and interesting It 
a\ IS therefore decided to take in foi llic mam Table all castes about 1,000 stiong, 
and in icspcct of the icmainmg castes included under ‘othois’ m thcbc Tables, to 
prepare and annex a detailed statement (Table XTIJ) In all, 212 ciastes, tubes and 
races baa c been returned of which (be details aic shown m the mam Tabic m 
respect of 87 Two Snbsidimv Tables lui\c been appended to this Cliaptci 

Stib^.dujri/ Tahlc / — Sliowmg the lastcs rhssificd accoidnif to then 
tr.aditional occupations 

Snbfjdxari/ Ttibb II — Cmng the Miimtion m sliength since 1001 


Ibl \. word nil} be md in icginl (u the u ( ui n \ cd the ictinn ^^lo^g 
Accor-vcyoi ciitncs III 1} 1)0 duc, cit hoi tu igDO! uicc or lo liclilicratc iius-staLo- 
thc return luent here the moiiihci . of one c isle d -.(iilia thcmbclaes 

b} the nunc of some other caste m the suppnsiUo i ihit I lie laltci is highci m the 
bocial scale, 01 wlicrc the} asmiiic i new inuic wlutli is not th it of in cMbtmg 
caste, there ma} he loom foi wnaig cnlncs Bui, foi the sake ofaaoulmg 
errors, the name of the cisto-snb lt\ isioii wisdnccLcd to lie out'll cd below the taste- 
name This mstiuclion w is dul} luiicd out, and the infoiiaatio i Llius iccoidcd 
cniblcdthe Talmlation Olheo to lind out the icil i asto-namo m eases of doubt 
A few names wcic itturiicd whidi billlcd idonliliealiou But fiom the caio 
bestowed in tabulation and cominhition, it mai siifel} bo s ud tli.at Table Xlil 
embodies an acciuatc record 


1G2 In 1691, the classil'icatiou of la-.tc-'Was hised o.i fuinLion.il and etliiiolo- 
ciaiaification gical cousulctalions III I 9 J 1 , a classilit ition by social piecc- 

or ca-jtOT donee was piesciibcd foi Butisb India uid suggsted Lobe adojit- 

cd m Tiavancmc 'J’hc point was fulh gone into m the 1901 Kopoit ( ueZe jiaia 
198 ) and the conclusion aimed at wa. tliatfiom the stand-poiiiL of entlici soicnli- 
hc accmacy oi public polity, the feimulutiou of a scale of social jirecc- 
dcncc foi tlie Tiavancoic castes was mmccos,aiv and nndesuablo Tlic 
arrangement adopted at that Census was, thcicfoic, alpluibctical It was thus a 
modification of what was follow'cd cIhow'iioic At tins Census, howceci, it wms 
decided even by tlic Biitisli Indun anthoiitics that the question of social piccc- 
dcncc was lobe laid aside, and that a Snbsidiaiy T iblc sliould be annexed to the 
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Caste Chapter In which the castes shouW be grooped acoording to their traditional 
ccenpattons. Tba has been done here to 

1C3 To the smentiflo stadent as well as to the would be repairer oi the 
Indian social edifice the subject of caste is erf great Interest 
ts«nb}Mt. andyaloe The field of ethnogn^hioengmry however,has been 
well plongbed and so {or os Trarancote is concerned, the main castes were attempt- 
ed to be folly deserfbed m the 1001 Census Bsport The aocounta therein poHubed 
of the Nlyars and tbe Ixhavas, who together form one-half of the total Hindu 
popolation have been adopted m tbe Ethnograpbio Appendices ” to the AU India 
Census Report In regard to several other castes, information was collected and 
fumwbed b> the writer to tbe Officer m charge of the Ethnographic Survey of the 
Hodras Presideno} who has incorpomted the same m bis Caetes and Tribes of 
bootbem India.” By way of fomtshing an outline reference for the castes re- 
turned at the Census, a glossary is appended. 

Even 10 the face of all oxistmg knowledge tbe subject of caste appears to 
elude oil grasp when one attempts to traoe its prmoiple and constitution and unless 
they are unravelled and presented in their true light, the problein cannot be taken 
as solved. Tbe centurlan viclsaitndes of India s fortunes hate obscured tbo fonnda 
tions on winch her social sjatem was built up and a mete examination of the la 
orustatiom v,luoh have attached themselves during a long period of social driftiug 
cannot greatly help. Nmnerooi theones have boon propounded Id regard to tire 
on m of caxto and it has been remsirked with os mnch point as truth tliat 
it h» not likely that any useful purpose would be served by further tbeorlilug 
Tbo <]uert is however htill for further descriptivo particulars The writer on 
caste in the latest oditioo of the hncjfeloptftiut BniaHntai obserscai — “How fur 
Inlermarrlago is permitted what arc the effects of a marrlago ponnlUed but looked 
ou as irrcgnUr w eit are the penalties (or a marrlago (orbiddea, whether tbo rules 
pfutectin'^ Inulm and occupittous oro in offcot more than a kind of unionism grown 
insclerate through cusUiiu, by what moans caste is lost and in what oircmnstancca 
U con bo regained — these ore subjocU regarding which \ cry little real or doOnito 
knowledgo eirsta Cut tlie struoturo of caste which totals up in one word all 
these ethnogrjpliio details is fait crambliDg and has in fact but au archaeological 
interest- The mala point (or crejuiry is l»ow and why such a system as caste — 
unique in tlie world oliko in iM nature and its UJiacity — mino to bo reared in India 
wUat kind of penuanenco it ts intoudod to import to the arrongeinont of Uuuinn 
rclatiODs witat part the sirtcm nnctil at a trholr has to play in a settled society 
snd «hat place the di tiuctiicncs of caste stmeturo tbe sabject matter of cthno- 
grapliy fills in tlio life of the Indian people An attempt Is made on these lines in 
the miccceduig paras of ihrs tliapter But before doing so the statistics of castes 
HLsv K referred ta 

ir 1 Subsidiary Table II gives the strength and notes the vorlatloD smeo 
Cmm suitaika tbe luc Census, of the castes that form two per mille of tlie total 
popnlation Of the 31 ensles therein entered, the castes with 
ll c grcaickt nmnericnl sir ngth are the Nayar (602,480) and the lihava (3 10 3(k») 
Nvxtcomc a long asyoff the Pulaya (lb U4) and tbo Chlnnln (ICO 105) 
Ml the otlier ca tes nucnhec los than one Imudccd thousand Since 1001 the 
Ja//ui the Cbe/ti and t jo iliswin Imsfl grown the most, the pcrcoatagcs of In 
creav beln;.. re pcctiieh JIT 27*0 and Hfk The Brahman tlie MorakkAn tlio 
\iii]iartaD the honkavi sn 1 the Kannttifan Iiaso advanctsl more tluin ’ ) per cent 
during the b-st decenniam. TJw raster which lias e advanced scrv little or have 
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ictrogiGS-^Gcl lie the Oliaunan (+ 6 psi cent ) the YelKla (+1 pei cent ) the Paiaya 
8 pci cent ) nnd the Pnl.i} a ( — 10 3 pci cent ) Piobably the VeZ^ala community 
mostli co’ibncd to the Padmanabhapniaiu Divibioii and especially to the two 
southern tilukb iclloct m dctiil the leiy slow advance which the Division itself 
lud the two taluks m piiticuku haie einiced, as compaiedwith the otliei admmis- 
tiitiio units Fmtlici, the community is composed of makkathayees and maiu- 
nnkkatha^ecs and it is not unlikcl} that some of the lattei have gone under the 
‘Xai.ii head A diagiam is appended to this Chaptei, shoiving the mam castes 
aii.ingcd m tlie oidei of numciicol strength The castes have been classified by 
ti.iditioual occupatiai and enteied in Subsidiai}' Table I It shows, as is to be ex- 
pected, that the agiicultural castes piedominate They aggiegate and form 29 6 per 
cent of the total Hindu population and 19 7 pei cent of the entiie population of the 
State 

1G5 The distiibiition b}’’ lace of the Muhammadan population is given lu 
Kuiiammadans Table XIII, Pait B The number of Muhammadans returned 
at tins Ceiibus is 22G,G17 and foims G 6 pei cent of the total 
population Comp ii cd w iLli tlie plo^ lous Census, they have advanced by 1 8 9 per cent 
TIic thioc chief duisions — Jonaknn, Mcttan and Tulukkan — have i etui ned moie 
tlian 10,000 pci sons each The first, numbering m all 57,031, is found m 
all tlie Divisions except Padihanabhapuram and are most numerous in Kottayam 
In 1901, the numb i of Tonakaus lecoidcd was 48,02G Of the 6C,864 Mettans 
ictiiincd, the Qiiilon Dnision contains the laigcst numbei, 47,615 Then stiength 
has inci eased b\ 11,030 dm mg Llic last decade The total mimbei of Tnlukkaus 
iccoidcd at Lins Census is Gl,095, as against 52,206 in 1901 They have been 
111 gel} leturned fium the Trnaudium and Qiiilon Dnistoiis, 20,841 and 22,192 
icspcctnch The ll'iMittans who foi in an allied dnision numbei 1,202 and aic 
chicil} found iii the Kotla 3 am Dnision 


100 The disti ibulion of the Clmstian population into (.1) Indian Cluistianb, 
chriatiriu Aiiglo-Iiidiaiis and (3) Euiopeans and allied laces, is shown 

111 Table XIII, PartC Table XVIII distiibutcs the last two 
accoiding to the igcs ictiiincd It may bo noted hcie that the tciiii, Indian Clmst- 
lan, IS used to denote those who ha\c hithci to been designated as Native Cliiist- 
nil and the teim, Anglo In ban, is used in the place of Eiuasian 


Of the total Chiistiaii population of 903,808, as mauj as 901,719 ha\o been 
ictuincd 's Indian Chiislians, which gnesa pciccntagc of 99 7 on the whole The 
laigost numbei — 128,327 — is fou id in the Kottayam DiMsion and the smallest 
number, 18,131, in DeMkiil iin 

Of tlie 1,730 Anglo-Indiaiib, as many ns 817 aic in the Tiivandium Divi- 
sion Compaiedwith the previous Ce isus, thc^^ show an ineieaso of 261 poi- 
sons or 17 5 pel cent 857 aic between the ages of 15 and 50 The numbei 
of male childien undci 12 jmars of age is 256 and that of female, one less Above 
the age of 50, thcie aie 102 men and 84 women 

The numbei of Euiopeans and allied 1 aces letuined at the Census w'as 
399 — 230 males and 149 females — as against 534 m 1901 320 aio natives of the 

Biitish Isles and 79 lm^ e come fiom otliei European couutiies Of the foimei, 
132 icGide m the Doiikulam Division, 69 m Quilon and G8 in Tiivandiimi 
The total numbei of Bntisheis between the ages of 16 and 60 is 253 Theie aie 
only 38 childicn below the age of 12, 20 of whom aie males and 18 females. 
Thcic aio 19 males and 8 females above the ago of 50 
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General Remarks 

16" Distinctions m iociety ari»o in two — (a) throagh difference in occtt* 
^ ^ ^ potion and (6) throagh difference m wealth and refinement. 

Bat howerar cansed, distumtions foond in a progrecsing nation 
are taken as condncing to progress, while thoee oi a retrogressing nation are be* 
heTed to be the canso ot its retrogression. This is the first tendency of the human 
mind, that has to be remembered in dealing with the oasts qnestion, which, though 
before the modern pablio mind for centories, U still considered to have been not 
yet aatufaotonJy understood. On aoconnt of this tendenoy the mmd sees only one 
sale, the bright side of the institutions of the socisties now ^fogresaing and the 
dark side of those foond among nations low in the scale of modem dnliastion. 
The result natnruUy is a too hasty snbstitntlDn of the former for the latter only to 
be replaced by something eUo when, throagh insnSoient understanding and ooose- 
qnent neglect o! the conditions that deteimine Its good and evil its eril side asserts 
itselL This disregard of determining oonditiona accoonta also for the negleci of the 
Kromnstance, that what bolds good to one Indlridoal or society under certain oondi 
tlon of tlrn»i and place is not neoessarily so under all oondituns. A third and allied 
fallacy In thongbt oonsuts in patUog down good and erO as Inherent and eternal, u< 
iodepeodent of conditions, in the matter of both origin and remedy The misreading 
of evolntion as the change from eril to good instead of from efficient to more effi 
Client and from disorder to order instead of from simple to complex, starts tho on* 
qoLrer with the fixed idea that the world teew at its worst b every way and will be, 
though never tt, at its hart. This conception of “progress" witbont a definiti goal 
or ideal disposition of offslrs to progress to, and to remain io often misdireota 
hninan ondeavonr and blurs the vision This it the ferortb error id thought that 
may well b« guarded against The tondeni^ to accept opinioaB without tho mres 
tigation of even the main ground^ and to judge of the dremn stances and motlres 
of all men in the light of one s own are other habits of mind, whose effects it is 
difficult to oxa'^rate. But what is perhaps most prominently visible, even to tho 
superficial ohsorrer is, how in spito of all assertions of man s free-will he is a ilavo 
to circumstancea. Ho may have created them himself Bat having onoe done so, 
bo is no more free than a parrot in a cage. No natkms In tho world s history ever 
loved to lire in peace aud harmony more than they do now but bow tme is It 
that all courtesies and amenities notwithstanding they are enveloped in an atmo- 
spliero of dKtrust and mllltansml Tlio fact Is that the post determines the present 
and both dctonuine the fotnre bo U of individuals or of nationa And these — 
platUndcs tUougli the nav b’ t tIin..o who are constantlj tnindfoi of them — should 
bo over kept in view bj all students of society If in tho onderstamllng of Its past 
or In tho appcaislng of its present, they do not wish to go astray 

106. Caste has been described by a French wnter as a system of social ar* 
Ta«mi«jiiu« rangcnicnt charactcnxcd bj f'a) hereditary spedalliatioD (6) 
ftiTsmum u unequai dutributlon of rights, and (c) cleavage Into a nomber of 
water tight compartments. This is not an [noccurato present 
ment of cakto as It now is- ^Mido hereditary specialization may bo dcfcnsiblo In 
c>|tu]U> of rights Bill not bo long pemutted. And the arcurustanco that a system 
inutoally cxciouTo soaal groupings preclades e\-en any attempt to cquallio 
males tbc sitoation intolerable Itisnod'onbt tme that tho object of this com 
partincnlal formation viewed in respect of occupational dUllnetiTcncss, is to esta 
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blisli labour division by families and inamtain it foi all time, without mutual en- 
croachment or fear of such enoioaohment Society would theieby be saved the 
stress, the strain and the insecuuty involved in the choice of piofession for each 
individual, and the service itself will giow in efficiency with each generation of 
ivoikers Por all this, howevei, inequality of rights would be too dear a price to pay 
In the study of caste, the pivotal point, theiefoie, is whether such inequality is of 
its essence If so, the institution has no light to lesist the modem dismtegiatmg 
influences Sat upon as it nov is by the almost entne public opinion of the woild, 
these influences must soon destroy its last vestige, and one cannot worse employ his 
time and energy than in trying to unravel its birth aud past life-history If, how- 
ever, inequality is not of its essence, nor even a pardonable feature m the eyes of its 
founders or of its thmking adherents, an enquiiy into its prmciples and practice 
vould be a profitable study, as of a diseased individual foi the sake of preserving 
him vith the disease cured, and may eien oiler lessons to the outside uoild 

As V as obseri ed m the Chaptei on Kehgion, paia 156 the belief 

m a conscious purposive entity at the back of the univeise is inei itable , and the 
view that this umveise is the totality of His innumciable manifested foims, ap- 
peared to accord more than any othci with leason and belf-evperiencc When 
the Highest One manifested Himself as so many forms, equality of rights foi each 
of these fonns may be presumed to have been in the grouud-plan of His work. 
El en under the couceptiou of an extra-cosmic peisonal being as the cieator oi 
evolver of the universe, there is no variant foi a contrail piesiunption The 
scriptures of all faiths reflect this sentiment, and all social dispositions must be do- 
minated by its influence That of the human organism being the most perfect 
kno.in to us, the arrangement of the entities m the unneiso cannot be designed, as 
far as one could conceno, on any better model Howcici, stiaggling bits of evi- 
dence from the records and icmnants of the beliefs and ])iacticcs of the past have 
been iiewed from dnerso stand-points and pieced togethci in dnorse w^ays , but it 
cannot be said that any one position yet taken up fulfils the conciitions of histone 
ceititude or scientific accuracy 

169 Civilization has everyivliere a licteiogcneous garb in the foim of division 
of laboui This division is nowlieio an imposition by external 
authority It must rest, as long as it lasts, on a basis of lights 
conceded and duties undtrtalcn by mutual consent This 
consent may be foimal oi implied, and the basis may have been built up either as 
theiesultof a long process of competit’on and natural selection oi as a purposive 
act of a ‘priori aiiangement How'evei, tho names given to the classes engaged m 
such labour and the natuie of tho distinctions among them do \ary m varying 
countries In India, analogy wuth natuie appears to have been the guiding piin- 
ciple When it w'as divided into a number of political divisions oi Rashtraias (56 is 
the number usually given), each w^as a complete orgauismal constitution, with its 
industrial, exchanging, protectmg and leligious organs or classes, speaking a com- 
mon language and owing allegiance to a common king, all uudci a king of kings 
or ompeior for tho whole Peninsula f India was thus a nation of nations Caste 
distinctiveness then could no more stand in tho way of communal feclmg withiU 
each nation than the distmcbiveness and dissimilarity between the hand and the 
heart detract from the fact of their forming, with the other organs, one single 

Hero, right moans a ganmntco ngniust cnoroaohmont on tho labour tis iguod, and duty, an obligation to do It 
1 iTtnchhatradhipnli, ns ho -wns cnllod Unldo e\cry other Inboar in India this position -wns not pieced nbovo 
competition Tho moumbont hud his own Boparato Stoto and hold, as long as ho could, imperial sway OTor o^ ory other , 
aooopting a tribute as a mark of surominty, and leaving caoh State to itsolf in o*hor rospoola 
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organum Etch ol tLwe {oxu mam clttse* ■was split np mto vatmv to di»oliargo 
the Ttricnis functions created under the principle of division of labour and to each 
of them was given a special muiie The mdostritl closees and their snb^NlsionB 
are the prodocera. They constitute the pillar that snpports Ibc entire burden of 
the society ■ life as the eiHtenco of a thing is the foremost, and as religion protec- 
tion and commerce come only next in importanca. Tt is from them ultimately 
th*r, the other three main classes who are by contradistmction, termed tbo con 
taming classes m a society shoold receive their remnneration m the shape of bene 
flees, revenne and profits respectively for thair religions, protecting and eichan 
gmg sen ices. Eai-h caste or class and each sab-divfsion in it remimed distinct 
from every other Interdinmg mtermamage etc. were openly prohibited and 
customs and manners wore peculiar to each. These distinctions which m the total 
ity constitnte tho stmetoro of each social organ were as m the human body intend 
ed to preserve the cleavage of laboor by creating a commnuiLy of taste as between 
the members of tbe somo dirtsion and as against the members of another In (bo 
Weat too, there u found thu cleavsige Into labour divisions. But their names are 
not speafio casto denotatwns, but art) mado op by the prefixing of an adjective in 
dumting the actual occupation to tho common name or class such aa metal working 
and pot making classes which m Indfak, wonld be known os Kamml/ans ond Knit 
Ians. But the number oI such class divUiona is necotsanly many more tlian 
In Indio, on account of tbo much greater demand for her labour in tlio world s 
markets. And mnnmg parallel «ith it are tbo social distinctions As jn 
India, tliey too relate to pcrbonal iteoia, such as, mterdinint, intennarriage etc., but 
the prevTiptKins aod prohibitioos Involved are not open and formal And ns thcio 
diitinctionfc ore turtsd oa wealth and run crosswiie through instead of being deter 
mined by identity o^ ocrnpitloa on artificial sympathy of stalm is created, uliicli 
works agnmit tbo natural sympatby of lobonr sets one bection against anotl cr 
and mast, in the loug mo Iced to the inefficiency and InslalUltv of tho sneicly it 
self Though (imction m getting mostly hereditary it mtu mud inoro so in itn 
days of hand labour hut tho distinctlventas of structure lias never bccnhlcro* 
typed into cisto law which m fact, o'co in India, was rcalK the record of ac«p((.d 
Opinion and practice. For if ic Iiad been tho eommunltv of social li o vrhith tiio 
^unertes* o^ htmeturo would lisvc caiurcd would liave prevented thu leiioratiyn 
mto raaslen* and men the fir t ro^uU ot luodem iadastrrahsm from m) readily 
Icadmg to the Kunderm'^ of mutual sympvlliy between tho capitalist cla vca and the 
roaae* eiigigcd m morkin't nnjor them In India now uith tho fad Ic< cuing of 
llie demand for tt pniduclivc libour even at borae viability ot labour Is gone 
hat M spoken of as Its (ncrea inj joobdity iiinM in a once M.ttl(Ml ivxiclv mean 
it-) increasing insUbilily f ibour cleavage is gone thciciore There i a scrainblo 
for snch 1 ibour os can bo got and hwayed by tlio oxamplc of the W c t men td 
e^ual tatus (onu da and tho class aympathv thus wrt up must op-'rato to de- 
stroy what little organised laboorrcmams. As thus tbo fnlncss of fuiutionuig oihI 
tbo interdependence one funitiou on another nhieh tnrellicr ronvlilulo life arc 
OQ thodccalent, Indiinow vhows a mtro niccbanical groupin'' of jurt and pre- 
sent* a hierarchical arran ement giving nso to tho thenrv that cn c was rr^nt eti 
CD a A r irk re/ la ts — an (Vslcnt mixing up of tuulogirs 

1 0. Nature i tho greit vtanlirJ o^ all Imuindi poiitiojv. Tiicn tho 
TiM •r grntctrm o did r nliUun n imp an 1 fu uti n is foun L 

w M t-Mi r«. The gr vt h at rvliitl It Inminoui orb lii n viccrul name 
frrm an 1 function in tho cron nu nature *-o I as otrccrraiv f (licr 1 rd 
£o KtT Tias allcmpt d to b a ron cd liLtwi m Inhi ( i Irr u dni ion of 
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iabouf and witli distinctiveness of name, mutual encroaciiment among the various 
sections of labdUi? may still he expected through the force of mdividuahsm 
Or misused freedom This was sought to be prevented by providmg equahty 
of remuneration for all and by makmg it unnecessary for any to covet a change 
of place Ordinarily, every person will be content With the function of his caste 
if, with no adverse competitive conditions, he is enabled to live free from want 
and from the fear of want for himself and for his progeny * The distribution of 
the country’s production m shares of one-sixth (ehadbhagam), not only foi the 
protectmg, but also for the agricultural, mdustrial, distributing and religious 
oiganS) the remaimng nne^sixth bemg reserved for the succeeding year’s produc- 
tion, ensured, under an automatic regulation of numbers by the demand and under 
a permanent settlement of value equivalents for the various labours, equality of 
income in the form respectively of revenue, prices, profits and benefices (temple 
endowments, chanties and 'donations) Withm the same productive labour, the 
absence of machmery rendered any unequal distribution impossible But still, 
there was the fear of mutual encroachment assertmg itself as the effect of inequality 
due to any extraordinary cause Here was the use -of structure. In nature, every 
object has a form or structure which enables it in domg the function attached to 
the name, and disables it from domg any other function, nature bemg thus a whole- 
some amalgam of name, form and function To name and function, theiefore, 
whose invaluable uses in society for discrimination and easy efbciency have been 
already referred to, distmetiveuess of form or structure with the mutual exclusion 
usually associated with it, was added In other words, to guide sympathy along the 
Imes of labour and to prevent encroachment on one labour by another, sharp 
structure-distmctions came to be established in customs, manners, habits, dress 
^nd ornaments, language, ceremonies, festivals, etc , as well as exclusiveness in inter 
jdmmg and inter marriage, and separateness even mthe matter of lesidential quarteis 

Structure serves another purpose But for it, every object m nature would 
need a sign-board or label, to denote whether it belongs to the animate or the lu- 
iammate kmgdom, and to show what its ordei, its genus, its species and its function 
are m the organism of the cosmos It would also mean that everythmg has the 
power to, and may, do all the functions In the absence of such a discrimmating guide, 
there may be either overflow of functions or total want This would be absuid It 
is exactly so m society, where if structure be not given to sexes in a family, oi to 
plasses in a nation, or to nations among mantind, no one would have any 
responsibility to do anythmg There will be nothing like duty m the sense of 
organic function, and the primordial chaos with which, according to the a posteriori 
observer, the universe started, will remain unchanged for ever When the alarm- 
mg effects of conflict in iabonr-mterests, both national and mternational, now so 
much jn evidence, iS remembered, we cannot, it will be conceded, have too mucli 
of this self-actmg arrangement for placmg mutual encroachment wholly out 
of court 

171 To take a famihar analogy, the structure of a caste is the uniform 
fitted to it, which all m it was to weai, fiom the highest to the 
^t^^turo^furthS*^ lowest A Glovernment provides uniform to its departments, 
©xpiainrf^^i mas PoJjce, Salt, Abkari, &c, and insists on their wealing it 
and on unceasingly performmg the function associated with 
the respective uniform It also insists on that function being performed by no 

• According to the ontlioritjr of Herodolous, the pricrtly office has remained m the tame faimly m Egypt lo' thniy 
generations, 
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other Thi» is ngidlty* in AdmlnaJxation. ‘Why is It enCorced? Why U is wkedv 
h it not reined, etpeciAllj when the raUiition conld be justified on the principle 
that the law of oompetlticm and free selection It the mmnspring of nnlvertal erola 
tton* When an agTicnitnrist ctin {retly give op bn hnd, and betake htmseU to 
the profebion of a goldtniilb, it meant he eon renoonce his accepted d^ntj to ifaito 
prodace from land for the ose of tooiety and oodo the concession he In oammon 
rritb the rett of society made to the goldsmith that the latter may do bis (gold 
stiitht) work withoot encroaohment or fear of encroachment And if snob a 
procednre can be jnthfied, on the groand that the agrionUorist m qnettion can da 
the goldsmith t work b*Uer and cheaper than the goldsmith himself why shonld 
not 1 ^ a person feels be can dispense cheaper and better jostice than an appomted 
Jostice of tbe Peace the people be allowed to obtain that cheaper and better 
postice at his hands? Why ihorfd Oovenunent rtaerve tbe power of making ap- 
porntmects m its hatrdi and interfere with the law of tnrriral of tbe fittest in doiag 
its wholesome fonotion? If that it allowed^ can order and diacnminatlon be kept 
np in the fonetion of admhuttratian ? At the sooial amngemont of enste is 
br familiei and at the cfficnl agency of modem gOTemmants it by iadivtdaols 
tlw analogy may teem not quite exact. Bot tbe etsontml prmoiple a the 
^me namely whether an appointment made by government or society and 
aceopted by all whom h may concern be it individQal or family conld be 
changed except with the tancUon of tbe respontfhle appointer withont canting 
ditorder and msecority If thereiore one organ of the todal body whose work 
mg is under the direct control of Qoveromeot,8bcmld not be placed in the competl 
ti\ e uurLet oven on the groand of plaoiog a m a toientifio environment that wxmld 
bo t condace to efBaency no more H kdaimed by the advocates of social organli 
lualtsm cOuU the other organa, hardly lets Important, be so placed. l*he dnty of 
Government doet not atop with the maintenance of the administrative organ. 
L jmp«tition and iree aclection have of eonne their port to play for InaUcce 
among tbe cbtldma who are trained in a tohool for a tpedal trade in life. 
They art) needed to enable one to tee whether they are fit to take cp the duties and 
rosponaibllitiee of the trade, when they laaocb ont into the Ufe'of a botiaeholder la 
the saDie way compctiticn and free selection hare their plaoe in the nnaettled, 
child'ttate of tocisl IKe Bat at toon at society gets seXUed down, continuity of fono 
tmn and heredity muit step in Else that society wDl be still in the training college 
of mother Nttnro andcannot deserve tobe colled “settled" society Farther pro- 
tection against direct encroachment on person, or on property which is tbe jirodnct of 
Uboor docs not exhaust the ianctioo of protection. It It hot a protection which 
en ordinary indindnal even in an nnorginlied toclety can give hknseU by phytl-^ 
cal force It is the guarding of the toarco of property i. Itbonr against indirect 
cncroiohmcnlt, often subtle and unrecognliobie to the nntojpecting and tmtialiJ* 
cJ lint constitute tbe flat and the most vital function of the body politic tbo 
km and his ofllcer* In this view it sronW teom perrofstihle for a Govermnent 
rcsponshlc for preventing conllieta between cttabliibcd departmentt of Itbonr in a 
wiciclr to rerognJie the sole rqtht of an organ or caate to work in rtt tnulltlonal 
Tmption Such a recognition t* net in ewentiaJ principle different from the 
In titulion of monopolr which a Oorrmincnt reserves to itself in the matter of 
rcrtim prr Jqiti\c labonra, tuch at, salt, ganja, etc at part of its rcNcniw* policy 
rT fr »oi mnee «ion ahicb it grants tocapitilWs working at minerals inviesrtothe 
n nirj cuient ol new irwla'lrica To teertre the same object llifough a Icn 
nrtifiuil nnl e More Klf-actlng prwr s, diflercnliation tbron h ptrogtorc wa^ 
r li'ii ctl I hive it jn tificntioii in KOcicts 
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172 The family or home is the root of the national tree, and if the compact 
t,, , , between man and woman be not firm by unalterable nature, 

theii^htof o%sto the loot of the nation must be m danger A nation consists, 

priaoipiOi indiVidiials, blit of families. Even the savage leads 

a family life A stats when man and woman lived in no pre-established compact 
Ginnot be ordinarily conceived Supposing that they did live so, an accidental 
meeting would develop into ]oint-livmg Even then, all the limited func- 
tions of the savage life, MS , the out-door work of gathering food and the 
lU-door work of preparing it, may be done for a while by both indiscriminately 
But experience must, in course, teach them to divide these two sets of work, 
the female selectmg the m-door and the male the out-door This step of ad- 
vance must make them feel more comfortable than before When they become 
inembers of a society or nation, the out-door work of man changes from a 
state of self'-dependence for all wants and hence of havmg to do all functions, 
to that of dependence on others for all except what he undertakes as his share But 
the m-door woik of the female remams unafiected It is called family duty By 
doing any of these functions, m-door or out-door, both so vital, one cannot be said 
to be inferior or superior to the other, nor can the one be a “down-tiodden” and 
the other an “up-trodden” sex On the other hand, both male and female trymg 
to do the same function must mean a reversion to the savage state It would be to 
establish parallel lines of mdividuahsm m place of the convergmg lines of mutual 
service , and if the law of the separateness of fimction for the sexes is gone agamst, 
nature will in the end assert itself under heavy pams, and drive the male to 
social yroik and the female to family duty 


The present-dayman wants to make his compamon like himself m eveiy 
lespect She is begmnmg tro be dra’Jm out of her natural place, into the field 
of labour-war with man The idea is to give her greater freedom and equality 
But it IS over-looked that the law of mequality has its utility m the economy of 
life, and that nature knows no absolute freedom Man is a slave of mental and 
physical laws , and interdependence is the real and the highest freedom which a 
human bemg, or m fact an entity, can have He sees woman’s dependence on 
him, but not his on her He believes that to discharge family functions only is 
a down-trodden condition But he does not recognise that to throw all the labours 
into competition between man and woman is nothmg less than to destroy the 
family compact, and would only add, as if that was not sufficient, to the competi- 
tion between class and class and, nation and nation, in the sense of “you live or I 
live”, instead of “we live and help each other to live”, which is bombardmg the 
national and international compacts in the world In fact, to “unsex” woman is, 
like the process of “uncaste-ing”, only to make the human race ineffective for the 
piesent and irresponsible for the futoe. 


Here, neither the woman nor hei friends are to blame Woman is entitled 
to live, and to live in ease and dignity, no less than man, and if sbe should be 
content with her structure and function, every disability m her way must be re- 
moved This IS +nie as much of the female sex as of the “depressed” castes The 
disability does not of course consist m the obligation to exercise a certain right 
of function, essential foi the perpetuation of the race on the one hand and for its 
continued well-bemg on the other It is the difficulty sorely felt, under the pie- 
seut econpmic forces of the Avoi Id, in exeicising that right without want or dis- 
comfort, And m the consequent struggle to live irrespective of one’s appointed 
place m the scheme of civil society, woman is at a special disadvantage Hei esta- 
bhshed natural structuie which, for the reason that thp arrangements for 
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have to be more otuhakable Uan the e^olpment for iappy cxxstaicf ha* heocmA pert 
of her Inseparable constitation handicapa her ae is tbe object of iti eetablbhmentf 
roach more than the aitl^oia] reetnction of caste ohsiorot does to bdr lunllarly placed 
brethren, the “depressed” classee. Throiring ofl the ttmotare of caste is moch more 
easy than the throirlng oQ of the femlaioonets of womam Bat the emanoipatiaQ of 
the female sex h not the divesting of her fonctfon nor the gradoal riAiteration of her 
natoral strnctore bat only the freeing her from the difflonlty in /Uncitonnfftn aeccrtJ- 
aneetrtlh that Unteiur^ In this sense the woman question fs m prmaple qnite the 
tamo as that of caste. And just as the regnlaUoc of the eoonomlo forces, where' 
hr every worker using that term fa Us widest sense, could find his wagee and the 
condition of hu labour unproved so as to assure bfan of fair ease and comfort is the 
iolotion of the great problem In social polity, tbe same itguletion would sootbe 
the woman qaaatiOQ whereby every man would be able to look on the toamed 
state as the norms! coadltkm of adult life and trMt woman as his respected and 
cherished countorpoit in tbe paramount foaotion of funDy life and raoe per 
potoaiioD for whioh be and she ore so pre-emioenUy fitted both I 7 stroctore and 
by heredity Baya Sitter Nivadita whatever new developsnents rosy now Ue 
before the womanhood of the East, ft (a cuxa to hope that they will constitute 
only a pouring of tbe molten metal of her old faithfolness and consecratioci into 
tbe now moulds of a wider knowledge and tfxtended social formation** 


173. Thestrncture whether of a caste or any rf Its mb'dJvisions ismadeop 
of the same conatituent eiemenU os that of any other Bu^ 
b the varied combination of them lies the difference. That 
thU differentlaliOQ has oododed tbe tmderWbg unity will 
not to the student of nature be strange He often despairs of finding n&ta;e a 
nnily and her eternal laws b tbe midst of the heteregeneity and complexity fa 
her fanna and flora. Bat tbe soohl fabrle of India being greatly disarranged 
now make* the roeognittoa of unity even I 7 tbe Indian, espeoially dlfiloult. 
Some of the ondeat temtorial dirhlons, sueb as the Eonkon and the Souroshtra, 
liave disappeared as seporoto organlsina. Each of tbe remaining divisions has not 
only cut off its relation of matoal dependence with others, but bos been encroeoh 
lug on Uicm Many of the organs, such as the mben of various metals and 
precious stoaea sjdnnert of cotton, ellk and woollen threads, salt and indigo 
prcdocing caates, have disappeared and under the misuse of the laws of cMxaallly and 
Irco st-lecllon every organ has been tearing cfiilavilnl structure anda encroaobiug 
oQotLioni Ued and labour In fact, each has almost reduced ita.lf to a atructmtilcu 


nameless, functioalesi pUccless mass of human beings, in tbe obnmaly onsefeo* 
tlflo belief tiat tbe couversiou of heterogeneity to homogeneity is progress, 
lor example some people of tbe Tamil tract havbg glvou up their land and 
labour at bonw live in every other while some ol every other IKe b the Tamil 
tract As for tlie main castes and sub-caatoa, much not be nid even to tbe 
moat onlioary objorver He can see tbe Brahman working In all tbe functions, 
harmg given up his religious labour and Urbg In or near tbe quartern of other 
castes whose functions lie has adopted- This sort of migratioa of the people of 
nne tract ol Indian territory to soother and of the memb^ oI a enste beloogiug 
to a certain residentlallocallty to i^otber function and to another locality never 
happens when they can manage to Hve on the some function and In tlto tscuuf 
lo^illtr as ofiginany fixed. Even, should it happen, it could do no harm, provided 
tl Diutoal rcUthm of tracts and castes is kept alive and maloUlned Again as 
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those that so migiafco and encroach retain paits of their original uniform oi peisou- 
ahty, the}’- have no sympathy with the people or castes onVhose land and functions 
the} encroach, noi have they any sympathy with the people of the same uniform, 
because they have gnen up the function attached to that uniform The stiucture 
of caste IS thus m varying degrees of disruption , and its existence here, coupled 
vith its absence among the progressne societies of the West, have led many 
to trace to the stem of caste all the misery and retrogression of the Indian 
people But with its abundant and divoisified laboui, the West is forming itself 
into an oiganism Not recognizing that hei progiess is towaids organism- 
formation and that the piesent trials and troubles would disappear when that 
process is complete, and not recognizing, again, that the East is on the leverse 
journey from organismalness to disorganismalness and that its mcreasmg troubles 
arc due to it, the Indian regards, ns if by an iiony of logic, the incompleteness 
in the disorganismalization ns the cause of his insufficient progress or active re- 
trogression In the early completion of this process, the salvation of India is 
therefore foreseen However, even from the existing relics, a person who will 
look deep can understand what the Indian organism once was, w'lth its ludusliial, 
commercial, protective and religious oigans, and then various divisions and sub- 
divisions 

While referring to present-day features, a few w'oids may be said about 
the gieat confusion and w’long activity in the world due to mistake in nomen- 
clatuie The same name, caste, can on no account be applied io indicate tw’o 
distinct phenomena, namely, caste as it is and caste as it ongli' to be, and all 
the denunciation of caste bisod on the fonnei should haic n<- iiiplication to 
the caste institution Again, “ iigulity ” is not an imimtigafpd mcc The bony 
fiame-work that supports the human body has its highest \irtue in rigidity 
Without rigidity in the sense of conformity to principle, every principle would be 
a dead letter The practice, staited and accepted by common consent, of one 
family undertaking fo rZo a particular function and no/ fo do anothei in view 
to harmony and efficiency, cannot bo condemned as rigidity On the other hand, 
the le^elso must point to an unhealthy state of aSaiis, wdien one family 
finds it necessary to start a caieei of struggle foi self-existence, to neglect its 
duty and to encroach in that stiugglc on the function of others Undei such 
a necessity, the rigidity of caste becomes a vice But if the struggle for otheis’ 
existence or the life of o.ganismalucss is the approved struggle, and is main- 
tained as the guiding principle, the rigidity that prevents an inverse policy is 
laio, which no loyal subject of the body-politic wmuld complain against In 
fact, the harsh ideas associated w ith “ rigidity ” and “enfoicement ” only come 
in W’hen, along with the forgetting of the principle undei lying the law, the 
conditions that led to its neglect are not lemovcd, but the obseivance alone is 
insisted on A weaver finds that his profession gives him uoithei adequate 
lemuneiation noi honour in society He does not see the w\ay of getting them 
as a spontaneous act of the society itself He then ceases to believe in 
struggling or working foi others and in leaving them to work for his mteiests fiom 
a sense of then own duty He feels that he must struggle foi Ins owm mteiests 
and sets about doing so His society sees only the weaver’s neglect of duty and 
encroachment on others’ duties, but not their own neglect to keep him in an 
adequate state of remuneiation and honour They say to him — “you aie a 
W'eaver, you must weave You must live in the weavers’ street You must mteidme 
and mteimarry only with them You must observe then customs and manneis 
You shall not do anything else ” This ceitamly is not an endurable position, and 
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nndtr these circumitfuicca it is, that ooate rigidity becomes tyranny that a right con 
ceded becomes an nninented pnvflege that a doty nndertaten becomes a burden im- 
posed that in {act the ^hol© becomes a system o( Inequalities of rights 

and ^raier-tiHit comportments irith the dohbtCal redeeming ment of hereditary 
iqjeciiituiation — ahich, it lunv bo noted arc the three elements of the caste 
iubtitution detcribed b\ ilonsieur Bonglc 


1 14 It IS unnecesoAry to discuss the question a hethec the system which 
Okausiflc:r*ati»uni ceiocnts families into a casto, castes into a nation and notions 
into the entire body of mankind, was the blind assertion of 
the laws of nature on tho poople of India, or whether m the 
full knowledge of the utility of tboae laws, it was established as a delfberate por- 
posoful act That diflercntiation through ttmeture it m tho nature of things, and 
servet tho important function of integration, n otidenL iloUor exists. It Is 
cither a consmous entit} manileeting Itself in or evolving Itself into the world, or 
It 13 on inert Bubslanco shaped into many things and enlivened with diverse 
actintiea b} a conscious moulder But in either case the law of differentiation 


IS a requisite factor ilero aeparation or distribution of matter in space wiU only 
create a coniedi or tragedy of errors, and cannot lead to discriminate ootivrtj Fur- 
ther the iraprintmg of stmeturo would elono enable the foroo of heredity to carry 
on that btructore to tho progeny Its operation wlthm tho womb is usually so 
btroDg as to iwutralao anj force of onvironment that may pull in an adverse 
direction after birth But if tins environniontiJ fore© he in harmony with tbo force 
of hcrcditi ahidi cuntmmt} of occupation and the maintenanoo of oxtemal 
htructuru from goacrotuvi to goneraiton most render poMible tho result will bo an 
intcnsltj of clTei t It uuii ho said tuat (ho theory ot irausmlUlug acquired oharao- 
tori from pircnl to od [iriug docs not stand on an uodrsputed groux>d uork. But 
lor tho acquired t ) pvt ik ul tho foiturcs of tlio natural it is only a question of 
time Inauicas the avera o sj i of a carpenter is not less fit for carpentry 
tlian tho averago Msn <V a priest, and the facilities of onvironment instructioa, 
apprcutiecslin ccrtniutv ot occupitioa and tho ruaiutenauco of a proper 
ailjiTstuicnt of uppK to deuuad are circtunsltinccs in favour of continuity of 
faiuilj funtlKin li tho i-nidmg principle of social nrnvngcmculB 


If icufv ihcrct rr is nut to bo of acadoinio mterest morel} hut to 
recciio It liigliest fulHiinciit in its application to civil life there can bo no 
lichiLitftJi m acrt|)tMig llio or^antsmal prl riplc as alone making for bocial 
mlograliJi i lul for tlut all ot f pr fxriftf uiuf aliiintj htotUerhood which 
cnuiomo nh fruiii uo i lU'grjti a. it is no uso attempting to break tlie plea 
for an int-grating uluil h challc iging tbo pleader to explain tho wa} t and means 
t ) the sUi (tt iion of the jic-timer P oiocannot Improvo a eitaition ho has 
no right to nggraiato it If an Ideal is inJKpcntaWe if tho ono luggcatcd is the 
coirctt Klcai and if do tli r ideal satisfies tho requlrcmonbi of puma facte logical 
arreptnhiliti itlieiomo the dut\ of oil ploidor and those pleaded a ith to Joinll} 
and n pun tbl\ think out the v i\ with mutual forbcnranco ond allh liopc How 
tlic Weal kli ml I bo w irkcsl up an T wbctlicr it could h workc*! up at all under tlro 
oahtion Aitsinin at a pirticnlir time niid place is anotlicr question nod cannot 
alr'l the oundne fliaidcil If tho stitc in health llio nature ot tho discaso 
I itxlucin conhli-m cuidtlicm ic in nliiclj thev operato arc all s*n licil tho lines 
of ttcU nent Will ant inli allv mf Id thcmi lic''. An impatient call lor life 
(re -Tiptua w lei tie |nti nt<loc»n*t rcaliza li illnos much less recogn Ucs 
tlw was hr j- I ill and ll r I tc v M h lie houl I get to ran unlv kcitc to feed a 
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hope that the tieatment pioposecl, i£ pioposed at all, may pl0^e at fiist blush, 
mipiaoticable oi ahsiud But this satisfaction uill not annul a disease if existent 
Again, an activity towards an ideal is often pointed to as the iaimmts ad qucin of 
progress, instead of a distinct statement of tlie ends themselves towards which the 
progress is to be diiected, and progress itself is definable, not in terms of duection 
m time, haclwauh c» forwards, hid tit terms of approztmahon ienvards the approved 
ideal That the human frame mav get into disorder does not argue imperfection in 
the pihfi of its build Tliat the disease may lecui, the efforts taken to once cuie it 
notwithstanding, is not m practice a reason for not attemptmg a cure even in the 
first instance What has to be lecognized is that a society rvithout the vierv of an 
ideal IS like a ship moving without a goal and a compass, and that if natiue’s ideal 
expressed nr the word “organism’’ is not the correct one, what ts correct has to be 
discor eied and placed prommcntl}' before men’s minds for single-hearted realization 
Else, society will be like a cai which, with each man or each set of men pulling 
in a different direction from the rest, can make no pi ogi ess, oi w'oise still, may 
topple over and wreck the A\orkers 

The leader-writer of a well-known Anglo-Indian dail}^ after desciibmg 
the state of society in the West and after alluding in a piefeiential vein to the old 
feudal system, sajs that, instead of “the constant seiMce of the ancient W'orld’’, the 
seiver is “now hired for the occasion and discharged when his task is done " * * * 
“But will this change be for the better?” He asks, and answ'ers — 

“Judging bj w'cstcrn experience, we arc not sure tlmt it wall Amid the dismtegi’ation 
of molern Europe, onlj one class has retained its trirditions inanj marked degree, and that is the 
landed class The \alue of these tr-iditions is unncrsal, but they have only been pieserved by 
tying up landed propel t} in families, and thus prcsei ving the hereditary princplc Tire mass 
of the people hare lost their traditions with their cohesion When we contrast this interdepend- 
ence of classes w ith the mdn iduahsm of modem times, w'o see that ni ich lias been lost, even if 
bomethmg Iras been gamed The loiscs arc shared b\ all classes, bj the noble and wealthy as 
well as bj the commoner High rink and vrst riches mi} leave then holders jsolated and a prey 
to cnmi But those w holme suffered most aio the lower, middle and working classes The 
latter have no pennanent place m the social fabric The seif of the middle ages had at least to 
bckcptalwe in bad times b} his owmei, bat the W'oiker of to day has no recognized moral right 
to a livelihood, though he is at libcrt} to exact all that he can fiom his emplo} cr Tlio old forces 
which bound them together have been weakened until the} arc almost extinct Kinship is now 
a /ciy narrow circle The ties created by feudalism could not bo le-made The problem before 
mo Icr-n state craft IS to find anew bond which will rcmtegrate soeietv and mike humanity an 
orgunism once more instead of a congeries of disconnected atoms” Patriotism is the only tie 
tliat now kmtsa nation together But “society used to be knit together”, say, the writer, “by 
a stronger tie than patriotism Patriotism itself is now national or iran-etlmic A man is a 
Biitishel or a German and particular I'lm is dcci}mg, though it samves ma few backward parts 
of the fatherland and Ireland And the Britisher is thinking imperially, the German and the 
Slav of Pan-Germanism and Pan-Slavism ” 

Butwhatis the nafcuie of fcho patuotic tie? It m not geneiically different from 
the combining that taxes' place among savage families undei the feai of bemg 
deprived by others of w'hat they may have seemed, oi foi tne sake of secu- 
rmg what others may possess This must glow languid wuth the lessening of 
any of its motive forces But if human units form themselves into a society 
or nation for the conscious purpose of seiv ice-exchange, the union must be an 
organic one, and' there is no lOom for the misuse of the struggle for existence and 
for all the troubles traceable thereto In the first stages, they may from habit misuse 
it, e c , struggle against other?’ life oi w'elfaie, mstead of /m it But pain will soon 

* Tiro PiQuccr of Allahnlwd, dnlcd the Dnd Juuc, 1912 
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bnng tbem either to a mum of conaciona doty or tmconscioo* neces»ity Civili- 
zotion, therefore Tvhioh i5 a condition to which a nation h taken to ascend from 
tiTftgery pncoitlvc or medoBraJ and where hom&n belngi satiify their nnmeroni 
and vaned wsnta, not only wlthont harming one another bnt with positive motnal 
helpfulness, is the attendant featoro of tha otganiamal aivto onlff which the writer 
just quoted points to as the goal The tie of organ to organ in a tocial organ ism 
u obvionily not the feudal relation of aaperiority and tubordinailon. Ik is prob- 
ably the tempting analogy of the latter-day hlerirchicnl caste to the discredited 
fendalism, that brought the caste matitotion Into obloqny It is co-ordiuation or 
rather mutual snb-oniiaatloa that constitatea integration in the animal organism 
Caste a onlj the application of this principle m society- and integration the 
want of which m modern aoeietj all the deeper thinkers of the day greatly lament, 
cannot bo sought lu any other direction, nntrs* the example of nature and the 
precept of science p^ay false Appbed as a unlveml system It frees families 
classes and nations from the fear of property laboor land and life being encroached 
upon it saves mankind the tune and energy now spent m defining the fanctions 
aud relations of Its members at Lome and In developing the machinery of warfare 
abroad by making life s course certain and ooevanlfnl, it renders it needless for a 
family dan or natian to write its history and lastly by making man extend bts 
meroy toail his fcUowi, it enconrages him to boo bow be enn extend it to every 
other thing m the uoiverso and aohievo the highest goal of religion. 

1(6. In the light of the ohsorvatioos made above, it may not be anprofit 
tm mshhah «( able to see how those principles apply with refereneo to 

the activities of the day The ideal of India is the orga 
pww. Everytbmg n a uoit of ao organ and every amt works aDtomatically 
and somotimes even iQvolantaril> like the cells and organs In Uio homan 
body As each organ has a fanction to do with reference to eveiy other 
it commands equal respect with it In fact, lOce the law of gravitation or 
mutual attraction which belpi to keep op the coemos of natura the linking 
of functions serves to maintain social cormos, and every part Is happy and 
prosperous in the midst of apporont subordination aud seU-socri&cc If from 
the eoooomio disruption of society the arrangement bo reversed and Organ 
and fonctiou get divorced from each other mnta.iI attraction glics pUco to 
mutual repulsioa e%er> unit acts up to serve itself without reference toother 
units, and cIivU of lolorcsts Is inevitable In tho midst of apparent self interest, 
ever} unit U nnhappi an I is cither anprosporous or iowcouro in prosperity The 
force of individualism llicn asserts itself and tho rights end disabilities of 
OTguntcal structure relating to ocoupollonal selection iatordinlng Interruarriage 
dress, cuvtoms and maancro, etc. interpose as Is the purpose of their cstablUb 
mcnl, as so many hlodnuieos io tho waj Tho break up of this protective 
structure bevoaics the first noeessltj in tins indisidoaliHlIo activity And it is 
hoped that when this process wbi-b has b'cn in slow operation for ncariv thirty 
cantarles now m completed tho era of UKrly (o all the Iraafactioas of life will 
dawn in India Bat the throwing off of tho old InsUtuUoas has to bo accomplished 
agsmsl the weighmg-dowfi force of lou'* custom Thcic foundations teem to bo 
bO broad sod deep that the last stone Ins not been yet disinterred and cast ooL 
Tlioi^ innuh rs of tha community who have a readier and a keener pcireptloa 
linn others of the de ervingncsi of those in titutrous to disappear without further 
deb} go under tho name of social reformers These litter clearly see how 
these Inst ilot ions hmdicop the ImlividnaliD his stnigjjlo to live and feel tho need for 
their culy dcmoution. There ore others wl o recognize the Ideal winch these luidi 
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tutions repiesent and the euoi of eucouiagmg tlie individual unit as against the so- 
cial organism to v hicli he belongs They therefoie struggle to retain them, but 
without realizing and trying to secuie the conditions undei which alone can the 
ideal be reached oi kept up There is a thud class who, lealizmg the soundness 
of the ideal on the one hand and the incommodiousness of the workmg conditions on 
the other, meielj' call out, “hasten slowly ” They do not geneially stop to see 
whether the eflfacement of caste stiuctuie is good oi evil If evil, there is no 
need for conipiomise oi delay But if otherwise, the direction of activity should 
be a diBerent one altogether The scientific solution of the whole problem, 
therefore, must he m an evammation of the principles underlj mg the institutions 
proposed to be modified, in the examination of the conditions m the light of these 
principles and in the mauccvring towaids an approved ideal by makmg the 
conditions favourable for its attamment If that is done, all the problems that 
are on the tapis of the social reformer — who, unlike m the West, is not a reformer 
of material oi political condition, which alone is social there, but of personal and 
domestic customs, such as, widow-man lage, post-puberty marriage, sea- voyage 
etc , — V ould admit of a settlement, more unanimous and hence more permanent, 
than now appears possible It ivould then be plain that, what India suffers from 
18 economic struggle, which is making the most salutary arrangement seem the 
most pernicious, and that the first thing that India wants, not Hindu India merely, 
is the re-pleuislung and the re-orgauization of labour The greatest publicists, 
even m tne West, — the industrial bee-hive of the world — do not aim at empty 
shibboleths when they place before themselves, as their highest ambition, the 
assuredness of employment and adequacy of wages The depressed or so-called 
lower classes, for instance, who constitute the agricultural mainstay of the country, 
form a most fruitful topic of piesent-day discussion and deserve the most urgent 
attention But to raise then condition, it is the wages of their labour that, as the first 
step, has to be geneiously seen to, so that they may feel sufiicient self-respect in com- 
mon with the otheis and the dignity of then vital place lu the body-politic may be 
vindicated That not being done, tne natural tendency must assert itself, as it is 
doing, to seek other occupations more paid and better honoured, no matter what its 
effect may be on the laboui given up ani on the social oiganism in consequence 
To obviate this tendency, the cause must be removed If, on the other hand 
they be only equipped for, and encouraged to join, the struggle to live as unpro- 
ductive labomeis under government, mercantile oi ecclesiastical bodies, which 
alone are now well-paid and honoured, it cannot be considered a scientific or effect- 
ive policy If, therefore, a social goal in its direct perspective is held up for 
realization, the changes now under consideration will sort themselves into 
necessary and unnecessary, and action will be smooth and decisive All this is 
no conservatism in the sense of ‘trying to keep thmgs as they are’ If to stampede 
towards an ideal indefinable except by the name, progress, given to its pursuit, and 
inaccessible except thiongh the individualistic lav of struggle foi existence, ]s‘‘ to be 
liberal, to march towards a goal which, whethei reached or even aimed at by the 
Indian ancients or not, has its sanction in nature, cannot be, to ‘stagnate’ Of course 
eveiy social move must be as one unit He that would introduce any reform 
must take tne society with him with then full and intelligent consent It is no use 
to appropriate an assuiauce to oneself that a few have only to move on and that 
the rest would follow If they should do so and leave the rest to lagbehmd overtly or 
in spirit, it IS nothing less than breaking up the unity of social compact and committ" 
mg what maj’ be fitly called a social sm 
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170 Aianatarjl Bopplem at tothoparagraphBdealmgTrlth the siructore of 
caste o’>,ans a brief reference may be made to tho gener 
al stTDrtnre ol the organiam as a Ttbole People of iriany a 
civilized nation Jive aide by side with the Indian m India 
Each liaa oii*t ms liabits dress ntoals, festivals ceremonle* language religion 
games, geatonjs, t ne ptc ^uite different fro n every other By observmg them, 
one crui huy to Tvluch natron an mdiTidoalbalongs. Just as m all the one thousand 
and odd milliona of the earth a mhobitmts overv human being is diatinguUlmble 
from every other b\ m-ii o hi f« In,c^cr} nation has n form o' its oan, which 
nsloro has guen a aknidofli) ’ o sign b-ianl with tho dlstmot pnrpose pre 
sumably of djwruuiiute”“ acli\ it\ aiuoug uianVlnd. Tlus is its persoualitt and is 
regarded as natoral or artiticiil, ordmg as nuconscious or conscious c^ertiou 
has led to its fonuation. ila i dies it hi form is destroied. So also mast a ua 
two, with the destruction oMts p r oiihly or form- Tho imiHDrta\it\ of the soul 
does not count for tho purpose of boJtlv ciistenoe \o natioa, however ^vealk 
therefore gives up Us form nr personality and tate»« np that of another os it 
bnows that a ntti n attempting tr trana^ rui itself into the externals of another 
mnst dttappenr among tho Littir On tho other hand it struggles to rctam it at 
any cost. Several uati ms some in a firrct ond o hers m an indirect manner arc 
oonuected with eaoli other and wnh fuba, through industry commerce politics 
and rcligioo. Thc\ ur propsUed t b so cooncctod bj tho force of noitv underlying 
toe di\cr«el\ nui UesW u uv c-^. Tli ir eoim<»clkin with India Indus 

connection null t cui. Aultbis i a dixioo dl p nsntion tho aim and pnrposo 
of nations in hnn t!i iu»cl\ togctl>cr I mg to cstablisli on external tie throngh 
mniuah) helpmu \uiu t honi i oUimit d xlgued and oinled out m conceTt with 
their Internal u'iit\ Bnt tho r su t d pool □ tbo manner of Us nsc. If in tlio 
connection, a natioa retains Uiownfomi, then it will In-c as a nation. It is 
obvMtn that, witlrout f *m mthinv m oust and it 1* the custonm liabUs, etc 
infnsod by the connlicito op aioi pivsical anlinoalil liwsfjr agCK, that go 
togive os alrcal} btitcd i i ril ini t iro or form fir tho vi nolo hxbl orKnnisin 
or natron, an 1 a spec isl btmet in. 1 1 j h ot it class s. As tho supply of articles 
and aomccs bv the van wis Uh iir r fii lUio is lint coLabli hes tlic structmo cither 
from conscious or Queo 1 im us u tho*e labours or functions must depend 

the malutonanco o ihil trj tin But ni tunc grra on n i tiro contimunco of tlic 
htmeturoiJ estihihcd, tioierv cxi e ici. of llio labouri or fuurttiis nnlurall) 
become* dependent 'itrm.t no andfuiKli m m the iwlionalbids thu^a tnudicmt 
on eacli other quits us nini h as iii tbc lioK pliyii jI 

Dc»tnictioii ui u toim liil It drcs.slangmv.P etc llicrefur istliedc 
Ti.«u»J stmctiMii m imsl irorsonollli and no om belonging to onr 

u i«du. pj ^ •niiottcil mil n o' Indu ventur s I cliaugo the foim 

or nnifonn pi'cn 1 hi imtion ciici>l f r a epcrnl t r national piirpiso Hi In 
fart ft pjrt ai d p ncl of ll e nation < wn form or i<crv nallti Till tcnniU^if 
form Iiss oil t d m ii h i llin u Nut rll t ic carh p ri I o' Us hi tors The liold 
%hich U basna the Hindu uuu I I \ perl ^»>lv in isKlcarU ren In tiro hi^tors d 
the Chri tian rat n ii an I in n t i| r turlv rrc nt tunes TlieJcsintii XailernnJ 
It lc\i>biii dnl i r ll in I t I in Bnbiiiin in onlor to t inert the south 
of ImhA— thcN 1411 n tlic dr aw ei scllou lour llusmsd fre incut eb- 

lutron they lived niij^otalcs n t i ink th > j ten their f irclicads the t -in 1 il 
pi tr u-Ksl N tl c Br-hniij - lu*! i r \ W j iiU 1 cd n I nil sand! uiing ci i o 
regulation in the Chri 1011 ^ 1110 } 11 li In Bnt ( u inj, to the »oci il cl a's 

““ 1/1. V c .■ i- li. I ' ,1 ’i'* %i 
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and goner d dopies'Jion consequent on the ^^nls Mith olhei nations foi several ceu- 
lin ICS, the Indian Ins lost bolict in the Aalue of the customs, habits, ctc,vhich 
constitute his national personaht} Milhous Inue become convcits to different 
loligions some inith lotam the old ciocda and parti} accept other creeds, man} 
l,a\c no religion it all some aie quite rontent with the change of dress Some 
neglect 11 it louul festnaK some pcnodicrl (ciemomcs, some dail} rituals, some 
gne up tcmple-going some omit (he 2 )u(tm,g on of maiks on the forehead, c/ 
rt’/n.i, c/ rt/Mu Inlbnwar the Indians ha\c torn themsolM.s into dn erse groups 
If emb det nlcd item of iiutioiis pcisonahti is to be taken up and the direct 
and mdiictl olicds of its ncgicil liaced, the treatment ol the subject would suell 
nndnl} It is suflicient foi the pm pose mciel\ to note that the neglect of a errstom, 
habit etc must ffiect the 1 ibom of those that ministered to its np-keep and be 
relief ted m its picjiidici il effects on all jiarts of the nation’s life and when it is sard 
tint the ancient llecptiin, the Ass}inn, the Babxlonianand the Koman ha^e 
disappeared, it docs not mern that tlic} have become evtinct to the last famil}’ It 
onh merns that the pcisonalit} In winch each was distinguished from other 
nvtions w rs biokcn up and effaced and that, m addition to being i educed m atHuence 
.aud mimbcis, it was ibsorbed m the poisonalily of another .and began (o be known 
urd iccogni/od .IS pait of tint nation The Indian is teaiing off bis irersonality 
b.t In bit witbonl let oi bmdi.rnce, m the m inner and to in extent that no modem 
nation would think of Al'hiiopcan keeping a tuft, or taking to the loose garment 
of the Indian, admitted cccn In scxcra! Mcslcrnois to be so fitted for the tiopical 
bed or chewing inn or lolncco, oi doing one of the man} other things included 
undci tlic head of Indian national peisonaliti, ma}, it is nioie than prob.rble, be 
treated is a lunatif It will be so obnoxious to tke canons of Ins socict}', m other 
words dcsliuctnc of Ills lutionil form But r similar change b} the Indian m 
f i\oui of tb*^ Buiojicin pei soii.ibl } will pcibrp^ oiil} coafci, as mitfcis now stand, 
a title to bo regridcd as an iip-to-ditc jicrson, and c\en go to cnlnnoe bis market- 
X rbiG Ifemn bowexe lepiidiilo, ind do so quite hoiicsth, all clnices of dc- 
nation ib/rtio’i But be li is on!> to ask himself m what sense beis still nnt onal. 
There m.i} be bis Indian natixitx winch is imiltci ible Jiiit this, he has m com- 
mon xMtIi mcmhei s of m mi otlici nation iblics settled m Tirtlii Thcieis also the 
1 ndnn parent igc But fiomtliit jruontage bo has inherited onh the natmal 
pcisoiiih;} of plnsiqiie, such .’s, coloiii, cl< Xatioii ilism Ins then no nicaiimg 
cxcciii a politic il ider of (ominoii Cioxeinmenl But Incliins nc not the cml} 
people u idcr that Gosernmeut, uid c.i mot, bail mg jici soiialiti , rr itmal or artilrcial, 
baxc III} special collcctixc existence And if this is the consiimnntion m xiexx, 
there is nothing more to he said Else, he mrx he rernmded of tue Scotch h}c- 
xioid, “in lU} a mickle mikes a miicklc ” In tlic cconomifs of liighci life, cause 
.urd effect do not follow one anothci \ ith the ahinplness of a bomb explosion, 
though I ot with that frn.alit} oitlici 

This self-dismtegi.ation and dcstiuction of national pcisonalit}, it ma} he 
noted, has been going on foi sexeial contuiics The process, Inxmgbecu slox\ and 
gradual, urd the jiGisoiialit} being xast and cxtcnsrxo m sjiacc and m time, the 
effects weic not felt m the hist st.ago But the nearer to Iho goal, the greater the 
xclocit} Tlie most unfortuiiate thing is tli.it, .is the change of pcisouahty is <i 
xolnnlaiy act undertaken m tlie full belief 1 1 its houoficialircss, imto.vaid bappen- 
mgs .uc tiaccd, not to it, but to th.it poitioii of the pcisonality that still stands 
imsbatLeied a id intact, and towauE xxdn h, thorcfoio, the fiutbei activity of substi- 
tutioi lb directed dliSeie.it cix iimed nations b.axediffoicut customs, maunei q dress 
language, etc , aud so cut different figures oi forms But the form has uothmg 
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to do with national wealth or power Othendae, all nations would have adopted 
the lamfl form The form, ai already atated, is created by the varioni fonctiooB 
of a nation and once ao created, it helps to nmmtnin the fonctiona in ritaJity 
and vigour their dependence on the personality bemg anoh that they die with 
its deetmetiom Indm has almost dettro}cd its original form and along with 
It, its functions have gone \,nd in deatroyiog the national form or peraonalitj aa 
dearly defined more than onee, India baa all along misnsed her contact with other 
peoplea. It may be aaked bow the other nations bare used their cootact with 
India and whether their personality haa changed also. There haa been of course 
a change But tbcin le the change tbroagh addition and not snbetitntion 
While Todians have been convertmg thorns Ives to all the fashions of the day and 
to all ttco umi of the world, their W ostom brethren have, letamfng their reepeetliu 
\ ital persoualitics, corefnll} studied the Indian religions, philoeophiei eto and it 
looks as if tbo tno pnnciples of truismigration of the sonl and karma ore going to 
bo aided to the progrtsilve religion of tbo West Had the policy of India too 
been all along not the overturning of personality with each change m political 
condition, and had it, fcp^klog of recent times, added toils own the knowledge 
of the West m indostry ccmmerco and religion In such respects as may present 
woopo for addition she woald Imvo deured equal rights with the stronger and 
given e<irtal rights to the weaker peoples, and thus be neither a drag on the 
former nor an mmbos on the latter A policy of oddltloc ia progress, in tho 
h nso of approimntinD to the state of the folly formed organisni It is again 
devclopioent in tho souse of strengthening of its organs and fnntboni and Inareaso 
In the national focul mcomc Dnt a policy sobelitnlion Is neither progrew nor 
development, bat onl} diiiotcgratiOD and death 

ilan no doubt n a creatoro of clrennistancea. Wilb a clear knowledge 
of the right, a wrong coar-M3nia> bo pomncd bnt it the knowledge ^cma^n^ 
lie can redact nliat iio lias oaco arioiL Just as tbo conditions of dertruetion were 
created h> bltiitclf w can the conditions of reparation or eoTu>tniclioQ be 
If the vanoan steps In a descent be carefully tlodled, a roversing of tho proeem 
along those stops must mean ascent And when llo ascent b consokms and 
diiurrimhiato it is easier and sooner accouiplisbcd. 

1 1 8 . The di\ tsion mt > four mniu claasea, Urahiuanii, Kshatri} as, ^ ahbs and 
Amarii iMUm. ^ dros, vrilh four main fonctioni, religious, protective com 
niercml and mdustnal and with four mam forms of remunam 
turn, religious endowmeuU* go\cniDient ro\*cnnc exchange profits and prices or 
wages of labjiir i itself suffir cat CMiIcnce that tho people of India onco formed 
a huge ormnisnu btmeture and function aro marks of cn ilixation and the diWslon 
of men into cUs>cs or organs an 1 llio diilribulKin of function among them arc 
•cicnllRc procc* cs. An or an Is nothing maro than a class of people with a dts 
tinclive stniclnrc or tnifomi const tnt'dby dress ImLit uanners, cnsloms, etc and 
ly wbicli It IS distingurslicd froui tlic ct ler organs In a iociety just as the organs 
of theph\‘».irill*Td> Mich as the Iismland tlicc>c arc dhtingurshed from one another 
1 r their differing murpholo^FTil fceliircs. The distribution bv fonction again is 
Intended 1 1 rccurc nsponsilHlilv for tho rarcful performance >f eoch function. 
On arcotml d knch a dirtsiun in Indu the Dralunnn is alone blsnicd for tlio 
TUt ,4 k Vt rv >V«> rn-B Irt W In |l h l> I jtl J Wm'il/ ini UoB*. •Vu BJy wrAnr* 

•rmr/ M m kr« » IS* !■ •rmu Wt kf lU In* M'TwU. IlHmUra ■<» 
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neglecfe of its national leligion and the Q-overnment, of its protective function 
With a social oiganism so arranged with structuie and function, it would be easy 
to know what is the demand and supply of each article produced by an oigan or 
class in a country, what is its value compared with that of eveiy other article, how 
many people are working in it, how much income it can fetch annually, how much 
revenue it can pay without inconveniencing its evistmg constitution and its capa- 
city for reproduction, whether the classes are progressing or deterioratmg, as may 
Le judged from the quantity and quality of the article each produces, how much 
coined money is required to be minted for the exchange purposes of the country, 
how it can be circulated m due measure to the whole organism, how disci iminateness 
may be exercised m the levy of taxation, especially when the needs of an organism 
require more than is proportionately leviable on the basis of national production, 
etc Without these data, the activity of a nation must be indiscriminate. An 
organism that does not see the necessity of keeping account of its production 
and distiibution cannot see its way to its own adequate protection It is a mistake 
to fear that m a nation so distinctly divided into different classes, each class 
■would feel a sense of separateness It is only when theie is nn function-exchange 
that the necessity foi each other’s existence is not lealized It is then that 
the idea of separateness is created Otherwise, all would woik for all and all would 
live for all 

Again, it is not enough if the people m a country establish themselves 
as an organism or nation with organs of different structures and functions 
Organisinal or national life should continue, though its generations die The 
object with which a people form themselves into an organism is for higher plea- 
sures and supeiior happiness If they disorganize it again, the object with which 
they organized themselves fails If they cannot develop the organism fmthei, 
they must at least retain it at all costs, and keep up a continuous flow of life- 
The separateness or exclusiveness of caste divisions did not cause any chagrin in 
Hmdu society, as it now would, as both the law givers and the law leceivers, believed 
in the transmigration of souls and the re-birth of men mto families and surioundmgs 
suited to their equipment and character both by ascent and descent This faith is 
tenaciously held even now, and several genuine Hindus believe that the late Emperor, 
Edward tiie Peace-maker, was the incarnation of Dhaimaputra or, as he was called 
from his proverbial pacificity, Ajatasatru (he to whom no enemy was born), and that 
the Emperoi George V, whose coronation at Delhi happened to be on the Phalguni 
star (the asterism of Arjuna’s burth) is the incarnation of Arjuna himself The 
law of heredity, therefore, being a positive law, the negative force of free selection 
should assist and be suboidmate to it With the help of discriminate free selection, 
man should make progress towards the organismal state, all the organs have 
been balanced by the laws of supply and demand, mtemal and external Afterwards, 
he must exclusively apply the law of heredity for the continuance of organismal life 
Free selection aftet oiganization is unscientific Further, the internal encroachment 
on one another’s labour oi function, which free selection means, will give room foi 
external encroachment, and disorganize the organism more and more by action 
and reaction Progress, they say, comes through competition or stiuggle against 
each othei If competition is a universal law, a nation, a class or a family may 
apply it among its own members The result would be speedy extinction It 
IS co-operation among the organs of the body that makes a healthy and happy 
physical life possible It is no less tiue m regard to families in a class, oi nations 
among mankmd The success of modem people is wholly due to the assertion 
of the co-operative prmciple among themselves No doubt, theie may be some small 
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itraggle In ereiy nitlon aa popokiion tendi to groir beyond the food produce 
Bat tbtt wiU find its own limitatnn Tntbont aSectiog the national tree and will cveil 
be abollahod, when man progr'oes further and farther m divuuty In regard 
to the woman qawtron the law of inequality or rather the law of complemcntarieB 
•honld be remembered- * As regards Ineqaelityy It need hardly be noted that, If 
woman is aneqoal to man tn coarage and etrength nndet danger and difficulty the 
inequality is much more prononnced os Bgauut mnn m the matter of tendernets 
and devotion omidit pam and soffermg Man therefore mast see m her his own 
glory t and li tbo wisdom of not conf asing her caSllngJ with that of miin b doabted, 
u It only to prevent the thin end of tho wedge from lesaenlng respect fot authority 
in tho Camil} and from severing the oooDees in the trne sooial unit and disorganising 
and dismcnibenog it. When on the basis of a correct family ideal an arrango- 
iQont of society mto diderent organs with diSeremt TmTnf fy forms and fonctioni has 
been establiibed, and tbo law of heredity has been allowed to operate t. e when 
along with life mental and phyiioxl qualities and lai>tly property the fanotion, 
which is the aourco of property and on which life depends, also descends from 
father to son it is nothing more than the oasts system — a pnnDiple still accepted 
intheWcft Only iu regard to Lingship but, with what good effc'ts on political stability 
and even parity bo who runs may resd- 

170 On no institotion m tbo whole field of sodo'ogy m opinion more divided 
xaswt task. qaesticn of caste One school of thinkers among 

Hindus whose very existence after all the contemporary na 
lions of antiqaity Uaro disappeared indicatet the streuglh of the edifice xmder which 
they have lived, thinks that u u a svstoin that has not only arrested the progress of 
the lUadas bat has redaoed them to a state of degeneracy Tho) my that it if not the 
ideal of natare and that It was probably invented for solfieh purposes b} U>o Brahmans 
in wbofo hands the Umdo kings wore more tools. A second school of thinkers would 
bare it that the f>Btom is douUlessa good one as it served welUnoogb in olden 
times, bat is utterly anstntahle to the present'day conditions whose wesrand tear tho 
Kystemof tbo West can alone withstand A third eohool is free to confess that the 
Indian social system u as good os that of the West,butthatitljnibcenalmostcom 
piotely destroyed acd that it is impossible for the people now far advanced m tho 
direction of the estern eystem, to go bock to the old one- \\ 1th these differences, 
it IS profitless, OTOD if relevant, to ask how this organismal or caste ideal coold bo 
worked opto andcrgivon conditions oflimeand place, and how for Instance 
a^^omingthattha 1 iliantarethocoagbly cou\ inced of the soaudnesa of Choir caste 
ideal, they conld set about working But as very many honest cnLicaaeom onwjlling to 
coU even a glanco into tbo sobjoct onloas some rcro^b iodKation Is given bow taking 
the Ideal to bo correct a practical man of the world could posilbil) seek to achieve 
it, a few of the broad lines msj perhaps be referred to 

Tbo first uiovo towards the restoration of tlfO organiimal cnitc woald be to 
mine that the Indian and no one else is the eauio of Lis fortunes or iiiWortnnes 
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as the case may be, and that no time, eueigy oi money should be wasted m blammg 
deceiving, intimidatmg, oi showing violence to, then brethien at home or outside 
The second step is to lecognize that, in the tempestuous ocean of external competi- 
tive forces, a vessel can only be repaired, but not be broken up and rebuilt From 
various causes, many functions have died and many organs have disappeared But 
none of them has been replaced on the model of the West Though peace was long 
ago restored, the lush of men disemployed fiom the functions of the caste system 
IS only towards service under government, mercantile and ecclesiastical bodies 
All the misery due leally to the disfiguiement of the system has been attributed to 
the system itself The attempt to remove a -wrong cause can only aggravate the 
disease Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Budras are not apparently wanted 
It IS felt, however, that there must be people to woik m religion, protection, commerce 
and mdustry, so that they may form themselves mto a nation, set up equal lights 
■with other nations, make political advancement with India as then country, and 
co-operate or compete with other nations as all civilized nations do But dis- 
contented with the names and forms, it would seem, the people are destioymg the 
functions themselves, t e , the life of the organism No doubt, names and forms 
have no meanmg and smell uii-sweet when there is no function attached or when 
the function has low wages and small honoiu , but it is forgotten that these 
missing ends cannot be secured by the abolition of the existmg foim and function 
In regard to the names, it makes no diffeience what par ticulai name is applied 
Why call a useful dog by a bad name and hang it /or thatname^ Indians, if they 
are wise, should not, therefore, further disturb the stiuctuie and functions of the caste 
system Each caste continually discharging a particular function is like the ele- 
ments innature, air, fire, water, etc , each continually doing one function Such a 
monotone, -vuth knowledge and with a sense of duty and responsibility, mamtams 
harmony and happiness, but, with ignorance and uudei the goad of necessity, it 
creates discord and miserj" The imparting of this knowledge and the creation of 
this duty and responsibility should be the aim of the would-be lestorei of the caste- 
ideal which, beiug nature’s ideal suitable for all conditions, negative and positive, is 
the goal of every nation, whether consciously oi un-consciously pursued What 
should be done, therefore, is to lepaii and rehabilitate the edifice, uou in vaiious 
stages of disrepair If any organ has only a foim and a name but no function, a func- 
tion should be given to it If there 16 no name uoi foim to a number of people 
workmg in a laboui, they must be’given a name and a foim If an oigan has a form, 
a name and a function, but is low m mcome, steps should be taken to raise it 

If thus the orgauismal state is established or lathei le-established, and 
India enabled to help others while helping herself, other nations will feel drawn to 
follow in hei footsteps and join hands -with hei in contiibutmg, tbiough the 
channels of separate national organization, to the organization of mankind m gene- 
ral Of course, m the place of Bhaiata Vaisha, the old arena as a whole, the prac- 
tical advocate of the caste ideal m this country will have to substitute the Biitish 
Empire with the States allied by treaty lelation-ships, India, though an oiganism 
in itself foi the pm pose of its internal economy, being with reference to the great 
Imperial 01 ganism, only one of its several organs When, by these means, u hat 
ts, though m mdiSeient older, has been assured and stiengthened, it will be safe and 
easy to construct the institutions of modern ludustiialism and enter the comity of 
nations m then woild-wide mdustiial life With such an ideal enabled to be 
steadfastly kept m view, all will live in haimony and work foi each other’s welfare 
Then would the ideas of puttmg a stop to inteinational uais, of introducing universal 
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money o{ tnuvertil brotherhood etc.* fell under the domain of prerfjUcal politic*, 
Internitlonel unity and nalTcrsal brotherhood will noTcr come about by merely eay 
mg — Go to notr let us be united.” The onginotorf of thelntemotioiial language 
"Esperanto has formulated htaprmoiple that the feeling of Bepumteneu and even 
dislike of each other which men and natione may feel, will not wholly disappear from 
the face of the earth until humanity Itae bnt one language and religion. But actual 
obeerrmUou does not show that peace and concord are the neceaeory acoompani 
ments of ooeness Ln iaitb or tongue. 

100 Whatever may be the difference m the name# of the systama, all the 
countries of the world most contain the tour main fnnotlona of produo* 
bwntini dbtribation, protection and religion and the four Tn*.rn organs 

m some form or other I( one of the organa over*halaaoea, or feels the neoeeslty od 
orer-balancing the other three m intelleot smd m wealth the society or state goes by 
the name of that organ or class, tneh os. Industrial state, conunetolal state, political 
state church state But when all balance one aaotber in snpply and demand t e 
by c<jual distribution of wealth a« far as poesJble, it would be called the orga 
nismal, or In other words, the caste, ^atem. Viewed in reference to this standard, a 
condition tn wliich one class predominates most be lower cm the scale of progress 
for nnleii the predominant class keep* stnet watch and ward orerthe other three, 
they must all suffer and althoogh thH doss representing as it would, one type 
of dvllixatlon, lodostnAl theocratic, etc., may indolge in the assumption that 
10 that t>pe all ciTilizaUoni most conform on pam of perishing It mart for its 
uwn port Buffer if it should forget the porpoee of iU predozninanee and thus fall to 
deicntralUo and balance itself with the others. It would them get thrown 
out of nature s machinery and be snbetltnted by another organ or another type 
of cirillutloQ that may show a greater tondency to »o deoentniixe and 
balance The greater is snch tendenoy in on organ or orgsnlam tbo closer is its 
rosombtance to nature and the gresler the resemblance, the longer is its life 

B> way of Ulostratlng bow these deflections from the normal have 
brought the organiemal ideal itself into disrepute, the following extract from a 
paperf read at the Univeraal Haces Congreesmay bo quoted. 

*Tbe porpoM ot thn paper nallT folfllkd In v.bat bos alnadj been said. Wlmt ra 
nnim i a hr^ tUt^nmU otend^d to eme br way of Ulailntioo, of the ideal jriDotpte as sp* 
prehroded b tbo wntor Hut prbKipto U that of the orgaoixatlon of hamuncy It h aoiae* 
ticoa faaWily a^^maed (bat aonety Hactaslly an orgumnu This ii hir from behig thooae. 
Tbe vord *or{sni^ n the ab^e u avd for bekof a better In reality a oaw eomtffe li need 
ed. tiorh irord-., a *nrt;amim and (or^snlxatioa] aoegrat the ankool orctniim as a pruto* 

I p<i to bo copied, bat aherercr the noCtoa of n^^anlatn ha» been reatnetod to this prototyx^, 
th> rmll bar* been etiucally ondevirable For tn tb« animal a in lha pbmt, then la 
(T Msoe one pn-emiwnt or];aQ or oxaas to ubvb slcui&ouice of the whole la enxfiaitxed 
andtoahjchttw ciher orpin and fonctinn are anUrdmoted] heoec when Uofogkal ana 
ar per^-iol when (ho aninnl organi in ii Ubeo at the pattern on which the hoxconwocM 
t K}( hxmed, (be rc'^aUmir weed syitem are of an arUtocraUe or moDorcb leal character— 

U *.0^1 b Jmw) aOMj tt mr ka mmoUwJ (M arwy H ana »» Ai ai (I — ^*~fT cMarS mtirt 
(r-nb k.,-* TWlltau nul Hwlmloam bitb* wculaMan < awettiha tWiiiJiSat ,e»cU 

nil .flna M~:aWr iui*a pat>''» rtiM er tlum MIJb tS* aa« Tbh tnan aar 

U m t iy 4rpr«;Lu.>4 tk* W •TlSatamal Mc«, aa! trralaa tS* aaSia— bUeS h 

L.W I Lrrmnl u Uu WaW vek IW Um« iTnM. TW* M otkfT taaa#, wk u ft* Ittt M 

rr’a*rt,T« eaui. kalum* <iUkarcMUBa.rU.ar4. Ca Urf> U lU ,[• kk«* Ua UW W>ce, kawm 

hr iT^ca rawu rjJ (■"‘'tmLoal — ' 1-* ‘ -i-f --r laur-l ■< I ilia I ailta 

a.iJw.ua-a4 a,«. akwrA a lahraal cxrtrtiUB ami 1 arl aaa— acarj Uccaai ‘ -— -* — 

tl BU7 U ( Ua LUFp.tk-a rvau/a wl r«la« t i>a hrU ~11 ir 1 ‘I I impu ■ ij aaa ■ a il aa iitli nr 
rf aanirarurr •■^treua nlAi.aU*r« >n a frrf^d^ lU teWnaU ol u; ■ccMf aor atU ISU aMu 
ttrajcatllk*ar«f\a I an-a I K 

t rv LL-raarmUr* ^»r« (TOaUI 

] 1/ I ra. SEa' ciS^Liltr al t BlwlLlt«..l 7 Vra \crl 
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some one function, like the military or the priestly, bemg assigned the role of e\piessmg the 
life and purpose of the society as a whole, and all other social functions and those who perform 
them bemg treated as subservient It is for this reason that the organic theory of the State has, 
m modem times, become suspect, as associated with reactionary tendencies 

The met orgamc idea, on the other hand, is spmtnal, and not animal, m derivation Its dis- 
tmguishmg feature is that it excludes the notion of menial functions and functionaries The 
distinction between high and low is empirical and based on the considei-ation of value The 
spiritual view is based on the consideration of worth. And worth resides m every member of 
the social body, no matter how humble the station he occupies, m so far, namely, as he discharges 
hiB particular function with the whole in mmd, that is to say, with a view of so fulfilling his 
function as to promote thereby the reciprocally stimulative mteiplay of the whole system of func- 
tions " 

Comment is obviously needless While the wiitei above quoted accepts the 
prmciple of the organisation of humamty, he curiously enough objects to the oiganism 
bemg made the type But the difficulty will cease when it is lemembeied that 
the idea of predommance or pie-emmence of one oigan ovei another, which is the 
vice he naturally wants to keep out, is not organismal at all Each organ is pie- 
emment only m its own function, and its authoiity is co-extensive with, and limited 
by, the necessity for the exercise of that function m the mteiests of the organism 
as a whole For mstance, the name. Raja, given to a kmg, is derived as ranjayah 
lU raja, (he who harmonizes and makes happy, t e, protects by pieventmg 
encroachment, mternal oi external, durect or mduect) His powei or position extends 
no more So in regard to every other social organ, industiial, commeioial or 
religious In the human organism designed by a creator or evolved under law, no 
organ comes mto existence without the organism needmg it To fall short of oi go 
beyond that need lu a spurt of sboit-sighted self-mterest is not only not intended 
but 18 suicidal as above shown Of course, meanings of wmids get distorted with 
corresponding piocesses in the thoughts of men, and if, in respect of the ideal 
indicated, the old words, organic and oigamsm, aie not sufiiciently expiesbueaud 
cannot be easily ‘shroffed’, though they maybe “legal tender , the teiius “met- 
organic” and ‘met-organism’, suggested by the writer above icfeiied to, may be 
substituted It is the phenomena hi ought imdei their defimtiou v Inch alone constitute 
the caste ideal Neither the comparison between society and the organism noi the 
organismal ideal itself is theiefore mapt or unscientific It may, hoveaei, be said 
that the members of the former have a free will, vhile the parts of the lattei ha’ie 
not, and that this difference leudeis the analogy false But as indicated m the pre- 
fatory paia, freedom of will is m truth conditional and hence piacticall} m name 
only, especially m respect of activities legaiclmg others, and conditional fiee-viil is 
as good as no free-will for this euquu^ The final veidict seems to be that, to bo 
happy and united, manlund should consciously andvith natuic as the tecchei and 
exemplar, establish and mamtam stiuctmes, functions and fixity of places foi all its 
component parts and thus secure unity without uniformity, distmction without 
antagonism Every thmg, howevei small, is an oigamsm m itseli , and ereiy 
organism, however laige, is pait of a wider one The law of the umveise is 
thus “mfinite analysis infinitely synthesized” And on that law Nature knows no 
gomg back 


* For inEtanoe, rajn dharma or kingly duty is more often referred to in Indian clnssio irorks tliiu rajatUnknmm or 
kingly authority The parental ideal of Imgly obligation and tho pennltv of falling thort of it arc well brought out by 
Kafidasa nndValmiki m the following two mcmomblo Elokas of theirs ^ 

FrapaHam 'Vinaya dh a na t Adharmasln mahSuiriata 

Bakshanat bharanadapi Bhayettasya mahipatCU 

Sapita pitaraslaOTm VS hnret bahshadbhagam 

Kovalam (jramna hetaya/i —KnMnsa m Baghuvamsa Xacha rakshati pntmy at— Vahnil i ui hi^ ramaynixa 
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Glossary of Castes, Tribes and Races 

(Those inciudeb is parts A and D of Table XIII) 


Notf — The Sgares entered within brackets show the strength of the onste as returned at the 1911 Canaus> 
Gas c 1 whoso nnniencal strength IS Bore than 2 per raille of the total population, are printed in clarendon tj pa, ns 

Ampattan. 

Ahr ( 12) — An Upper ludm ensto of cow-bords 

ALamutajun '(15) — A caltivatiiig caste foaud in the Tiuiil districts of the Madras Presi- 

donc} 

Afavan (870) — ^Also allied Uppnfavans because they -work in Alams or salt-pan? 
Tliej constitute the salt manufacturing caste 

AmpeilaLkaran (51) — A Tamil caste of cultivators and villngo vatebmen, found chiefly lu 
the Tricbiuopoly district 

( 1,996) — Literally one ivbo lives in a temple, a generic name applied to 
( astes Ti hose usual occupation 13 temple service The caste is aUo ku iwn as Ankirafas, occupying 
an intermediate position between thj Brahmans and the -SuJnis The following castes are included 
in the genenc name — (1) Atikaf, (2) Brabmam or Daivnmpati, (3) Chakkiyar, (4) Knrukkn/, 
(')) K irapinmn, (6) Nampiti, (7) Nampiyar, (8) N^itopattan, (9) P.l ippaHi, (10 )Pisbaraf], (ll) 
Potiuflf (12) Pfl'ppaffl, (13) Pushpakan, (14) TiyaMunm and (15) Variyar The four castes 
Nnmpmssan, Pusbpakan, PAp pfitb and Bralumm form n subgroup, known generally as Unni or 
Pushpakan, a name based like most caste na ne® on commumty of traaitioual occupation, which is 
t'ait of preparing garlands for the te nploi The social an I religious ceremonies are the same for 
aU the mombers of this groip As among tho Mihiblr Brahmins in the midst of whom they 
li /e, tbo eldest son aloao is ontulij to rairrj Tlioug'i all Pusbptkans derive the nsoives from the 
same Gotrn, they freely intor-imrry Dnorce is permitted and a NainpAtiri Bmhman may be 
accepted as the SJCoaJ liusbanl For purposos of casto-governni'snt, they are one with the Nam- 
phtins For all ordinary ceremonies, they select priests from their own aaste The Brahmams, 
hoooeaor, have I/a'^alus ns their priests and follow the maruraakkathayam law The period of pollu- 
tion is ten days 

Ampattan (21,826) — The barber cnsie is known as Ampnttuns in Sonth Trnvancore 
. and ns Kshauinkans in Central and North Travancore Tho caste is divisible into 3 classes, (1 ) 
MalayaZam-speaking Arapntfans who follow the mnkkathayam law of inheritance, {'Ij Malaya/im- 
spaaking Ampatfans who follow the maramakkathnyam law of inheritance and (3) T iinil-speakiiig 
birbcrs There are also local varieties, such as PAlans, a class of MUayafam-speaking birbers in 
Central Tra-vancore of Tamil origin la dross, ornaments and festivals, the Ampa(<iias do not 
differ from tho Malay aU Nudras 

An (I23) — Abbreviated form of Arya, a small Tamil community confined to the south- 
ernmost tilak of roaala Also flailed Dltan By traditional occupation, tho caste corresponds 
to tho Ampalavasi They porfo'^m all the Brahmmicil ceremonies under the guidance of Brahman 
priests, but they do not dine with Brahmins The po-iod of pollution is 15 day s 

Aryu/ipu/tar (31) “^Thay are considered to be the descendants of the earliest Brahman 
inniigrants fro n the Exst Coast auto Malabar The caste now consists of a few families in tho 
Karunagapalli kaluk The male members are reqnisnioned for tali-tyiiig ceremonies in aristucrntio 
Nayai families^ Tho males marry women of the P6«i chas Toe girls are married into the regular 
Aiyappa»ai family in the Tinnoaelly or Madura district Malay afani is the household tongue and 
in dress and personal habits, they are indistinguishable from Milayah Brahmans The dres^ of 
the gill IS, however, changed into the Tamil form on the eao of Iiei marriage The Aiyappnttars 
recognise the Nnnipfltm Vnidikns as the guides and referees m all matters of caste-government 

Asarl ( 02 , 882 ) —The name is SI nonymons with Karamafa and may denote any of the 
ill e arti- in castes, but 111 Ualabar it is genci-ally confined to the carpenter caste 
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(IM). n gmnWdut ni^»*»wnoi the cwt* 

itdat (#). — Utertlly inT* tt. A eU«* of Amp^U 4*U TUy«re imnllr tb« pnrtU 
bUtnpittd Jrtnted to Btad AdfL Th»t own oMto-aym *ro tWr pdt^i. IVy r llm 
►jCTtd thmL Tbo death poltnlloQ bit* for 11 dije. 

Al you (13) — DteraH/ tnttja t»moL Betoraed u a fnb-di\iikm of the ‘^inuoU 

raHo 

B bji (in') — Th* chief T IwjntnxllBg ea«t iaoUered throoghjot ill imrli of tb* 
PnHideDcy ItcomUt of two nula dirUon* £W»»iidP«a. 

jjjjji, ^ 70), An Itnmigrm t on*U of trtdm tod njoo«y-J« l«r* from Vortbern I Ju 

The ntmo tUo oecnrt u t j o jt» for K£«tU. 

BA (3- > — ATI go et»U. Tbolr tndidootl ocooptUoo ij fiihl g nd hnnt g 
N w thtjLiTe brg«lr UIm 6d tgricoljart 

iJiyo (4U),— The lUkm trib* of tbo Deoao JktiWi, oonrtfondlng to tlH\iliIjaiu 
of the T mil ojuntry 

XnhBiu <33 €13^ — Tbe lu e nib trt of ihU cttte mty to dl Jed for cdhoograjJdc par 
7 avj Into two groap of 3 • Wl btoot e*oh, P ikoha Qtadai ad Paneha 0 IriAu The Latter 
ro tpri^et, (1) JUIjffa Drthittans (5)T rail Brehunuu, ( 3 ) T IngnBrthmt ^ (4) Ktume Bnih 
retai, ud (3) U«l«uwUa Drtluatn*. Of tb tea nb-dlrWoci, th* foltowing hare ben reforntd aI 
tin 101100*01 — <0 T ran 40,335 (*) JUltylfalO^U (3) htmpAlW 5 105, (4)Tor A‘h»5, 
(^) T ligt Old, (C) ll»h tta CO) (7) Awnretelif tod (D) Q oda liO. The NtmpJStIn tod iht 
1 rfri, both ladJgeooc* to the cwnlrr trw treated of teptrote)/ 

Olitkktl* (l?,074),— A Htkhir carte of oO- prte e c rt Thrir cortoBH aeJ totoneri 
re uilUr to tboM of the Mj n 

Ck ii/tr (UO).— Uterallj 5Hghja iVitklr or good ipeahm. TVe ClWVVI)3p« rt 
el M of Am-wUridi who*a trtJ uoo I oooopaiioa Ii redlarioa of Porfl le torlrt !d t mpJe- 
They eof re^iw^d to Iht 8*ai of lb P Ina Thyb e thrlr^cnra iprlertj hot the UraboMoa 
J lha pari^ailkKi of b o-o tad p«mn fterpdlotlea bj U tb or dutL Th g^'li either m r 
wlthl th enH or ter iolo th 8 mS Ibua form of olliaoce with ^»«pill h. Tho milrt 
h«ho their « m frotn acrung the N opiy4r«. 

Ci a tr (10; —A BecgiJ carlo of (■ 8er» loJ worker* la leather 


Okamaaa or Skma (165,10 ) — A T mil carta, more or lew the n Iojim of lla 
t hiT* i the Mala a/ m^peiU g tr«ct<^ Agrfe Uare a d lappi g of rwlaxtree. form the 
c Iff oce patiofli. NjU od 0 a-tmal re the o rtUll la ollu**. About three doi In 
dl Kk»io! ihl ait wore eta »J t the C oao of IWl 
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I dl (vj» (IjJbl) — \ T roll iniii f 
f I od fo the ale of fltb 


r fidiermra tpxUed ipeeiaeallj to iq h of 


Ck fill re (jlWI),— \ n Indigeootu carte f djen, 
liw of laberltaace 


Th j follow the DMkkathayirn 


CXiyaU t?3;_\niunct I of wwkm In lacfioor 

(l/w-a (9|f)— Act teof Tamil leollw worLera 


dhdact from 


Chettl (7'^ flJO — Corrwptwo of $r (r qc tradlriir r-i ( «» lu t i 

eart bJt WNllat 4m i ^Zdons m Kota (^ri, P 
AM., lclM,L IVj„^U.U. T.JI SJ„ ^ 

^ ^ ajjT. ro)_\ m,n l, , ot it,, p,„t3Uj. 


<■' M jp ( (31)._T1,1 I, 

.oi>-r* li.ciM Itx. NJpri 


rain a t p^lb j 

iMUimJci anJfrinilaiui nj ool wlibla (he j 
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Dtin ampalt (1S2) — AKo ctIIcJ BrAlrninjii Vnh Ampnlavi^si 

I>iT^i (5bl) — OilleJ nl'o DeM(l »si, Dc\nri/mr or Dt.\atnr (sor\anl o£ God), InlE Tumi 
\nd InlC Mahal u», aUacliod to tlio South Tra\ancoro tomplos They represent the singing nnd 
ilnnung eactcs of India and are goncrallj consoerntod to temple seraicc (For a fuller account, «oo 
ihe list LVnsiis Report, para 'iO") ) 

Vhnmnr (~S) — V Mantlii caste of sliepherds and cattle breeders 

Dliobt (Se) — A name used for \aashcrmcn Euiopeans .ill over India, 

Gid.iria(6) — Tins caste IS found in in iny parts of India The occupation of the members 
IS the tending of slicip 

(i'Mthi (259) — A caste of Kanarese ciilluators and cattle breeders 

(209) — A name \agaclj applied to pilgrims from Upper In In constantly seen moving 
about in the south 

Giijiirati (ly ) — A territorial name giien to the immigr.anis from Gnjar.at The members are 
mostly traders 

JTiiulusfant (228) — V linguistic name returned bj certain Hindu castes of North India 

IfoUn (48) — V Kinarcse caste 0-cupation is agriculture, like that of the Pulajas of Malabjlr, 
the I- in nnn> Kanarese words cornsponding to ;> in Tamil and Malajfdam 

//ficamynn (6,116) — Asjnonjm for St-iiaikkii/aijan (literally owner of an armj ) Mostly 
fmalm tlie Pattanapuram an I 'iS'ienc-^ttah taluks of Travancorc, and in the adjoining distnct of 
linneatllj Thej arc pcll> traders gcncrall> 

Ihvjitn (1,149) — Literally, '‘joiingcr” The Ihjatus constitiilc the section of Malabar 
J{ ahm ms who perform prii-slij sera ic^ for the Mill) i/i 5 j Iras Tlio) Imc two cn logamous sub 
dwisions a noag ihrin, not fuaciioni! bit probably territi-iil — 0 uiu'T! puuha (fird part)) and 
Ranfiw parisha (accoiid part)) Tin, It i) itus naturally resemble llic X unpu'iris m respect of lood, 
ciolhing, jcwclkr), festivals and ceremonials, though Ihc) form by tlicmschcs a distinct sub caste 
The) have their owu pricals win perfoim for them the purifmatory an 1 other corennmes The 
caste government is in the hands of 'tic Nimputwi Viidikns The I/iyaliis officiate in temples 
di.dicati,d to llliadrak ih and the snakc-dety and arc 'he recognized Piiioliits of the Mali) i/i Sudras 

floy in (6 8 15) — The pastoral caste It consists of two wcll-dufmcd sections, the Tamil 
speaking It i)ans w'n arc apparently rcc.nt im aaigranls and tin. Mala) i/ana speaking Itayans who 
arc carl) scllkri found chiclly in Central Travancorc 

Izha van 1,546,265) — Also known as Cliovas in Ccnlrnl and Korlli Travancorc The chiif 
oecupitiois are the cnltivatiou of th- ocoaiul tree and llie preparation ol liquors from its 
pro lucts Tliey also dra v toddy anil distil arrack Tiie comm inity geneially follows the 
mariimakkalha).am law of inheritance The foims of marriage, etc , are generally like those among the 
Ni)ars The community may be broadly divided into three classes — (1) Punr/i-l/'iavas, (2) the 
Mah)atim speaking i/ha\.as or Cliovas and (") ttie Ti)as of British Malabar (Tor a fiil'ci account, 
see tlic notice m last Census Roport cxlrac cd m the InJi i Census Volume on “Ethnographic 
Appendices", pages I4I — 142) 

Isbrirattt (6,6/1) — The barbers of the J.znav,as 

Kurhchlu (27O) — An immigrant Ksliatrij a caste 

Au(!i)a (7) — Unrecognisable 

Aa/iaf (I7) — A Bengal caste ol boatmen and fishermen 

KniLlalaian (829) — A Tamil weaver caste 

KaLlalan (860) — The indigenous tailor caste of Malabur, now becoming rcluced to the 
s'atus of a w andcring community Tliey are met with iii North and Central iVivancore and are 
ideatioal witli the Kukkakuravans of tbc South There are among them four eiadogamous 
di isions— Kiivd)iin Jfanipparayan, Mulu/lan and Claivlf.apaiayan The Kiivin)uns are further divided 
into Killakkavihyin, Malayidim Kitvi/iyan, and Piiiidi-Kivviliyaia They follow many subsidiary 
occupations, tattooing, boring the lobes of the cars and palmistry being the chief of them 
Inheritance is from father to son They fauiy their dead 
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— A ooo-ioDgayHii CMte, cjanJed u a braoch of Iho Karoaitna. They 
ai8 manly fcnmd fai the bordering drttricta of the Uadm Prtrideocy 

SAjluArl (7,99J)^A cnb-dlTW of llalaylfam KafflmlZj*. betng none woc ke ri by occo- 
ptUoa (VUe Kammlfa). 

EmJUU (ijS), — A dufe of afriedfant labourm allkd to lha Cbemsi i or Pobyaxie. 

Fmwm (352) — OiigUuUy a Triogn-tpraUDg aoldirr aute tunr mairdy agrlcnltariria, tralm 
mod hod-owiKn. Comps, IlkiVefkinl, Godajatl, Earafi V do^V Pedda and B ogarn ora (be cfatef 
tob-dlrisioas of (be catla. Widow suniag ta cot pqiaHled. Tbe bridegroom Is ta aome coacs 
mnefa ycmogcT than Ibo brldt. 

XasumI* (i6,Ao 5> — ^Tbe grat artban clias. It may baovlly be dWtded Into tha Uala^ttim 
axtd TamU Kamm/ifaL Tbe klalajUam Eaminifas may Icrtber'bo di ided i to fireaeparate rlatacs — 
(J) AaiH ('c*rpeatm\ (1} klifiH (brariert) (t) Tarflo (foidamllbs), (4» Eaniman or KoHa (bfau± 
amllb*) aod (5) Kaibn or Eaflfaiil («orkera to aton t Tbe ayatem of lofaerltance U inaLtalhayam. 
Tbe E^nmifaa bnro tbeoorpaea of aduha and bmy Ihoae of the yoon# They obaenre puftotkm (or 15 
dayv One of (be aoas obaerte dtktJM for a yea oq Ibe deaib of (be Ltiber FasdUn and Kaa a Vfcan 
are tbe UUee of (be klelajifam RamrM/x Tkadl E^mmltoa ar« ebrided toto tbre* territortil groopa, 
Pmedya, Oboahfa tod Roegao. Tbb clue IQce the Ualayiiam Rammlhs may again be dlrixled toto 
fire occxrpatlooal sectkme, na TaoJ tgoiderntth) Eaoefin (toaee emlth) Tadbchan (aarpenter) RaP 
tacbcbin (stooe taaeon) nd Roitao or karoma {bfarkimltby. D like Ibefr Hahyffa 
brethres, the T coQ Kajamd/rt we a r the cacred thread and o«a the BrahnunI'al G 3 fiu. In their 
nrtrrlage rlle«,tbry ctoaely faautote (be DrabnuAS. Dealb poflotioo lasts (or 16 days. They are 
BXietly.SuvHetu( reltgtocawonblp. ^ conorclkm wtth the Cemos, menorlais were reedr^ od 
bebiU of (be RaocaUieatt (bat they cboold be ebon to tbe Crosoe ecbedalet as N'bra Brabmnni 
■Ad oo( bylbe ordinary cute appeUattoai totOealfre of Ibelr cmia] occd{uUoos> Tbeystat that their 
place (b eodety b aot gorer»ed by oeeepoUoo tbefi e ntb-dhiaton of (be Rsnuoitas treeiy Inter 
ma rryag w((h each other a d refer 1 R>itpart|of (bdr efaim, to (be trarOtioa abkh Imeea Ui^esa 
moo erigu to Vmabarsa, a Bnhona, the repoled latfaerof lodbiktrcbbectare } 

£ ntlerea ( liOAp —Also eiQed RiM. They fens eoe of (be hID coreantbes of Tnranccre 
end era a dork, etrag people of OMrijum stalore and acti ehablll, quiet aod Ispte carrying on mlgra 
torv culuratiuo, and hrtog fflstoJy by hiradog aod ooforeri prodoee. The word. ElalblAru aeiDS 
hereditary proprietor of had od potolt lo tbe a deal dtetribolloa of popvlotios betaetn piato and 
moontam motionf Jepeodeot (or bJIand phi produce rrepectir el y Fbe growl g and rcari gof 
( rnt t res, (be coUeetton o( boney and in and other bQ p^oce Ibenploreof lepfunta rod other 
uukl an mall wrr (hr e»tabfhHed berrdltary oecopotlons of tbe UH popuhtlon, Just Bke the agrlcU 
lutal nd other 1 dnstnn of the piamv a d bke Ibemaub'cd only to Ibe pajoieot o! tu to tbe ktof 
Tbe ki.e li together 1 anuQ char nicr a illlULIri or headman. At the Panebajot, ail aocLil 
]iiesiwns are ducxnaed d eetUed The cyetetB of InbeHlince b mainly makkilbayaai. The apfror 
1 -W th ID j coanol u obtawd prior to nrnrtage. idow m rrbge b eOowed at>d dJrortc I 
pera tied bot all these ore tery rare Tbe (vlil ar characterised by a high ebuwlard of domestic 
Ir^TT* aod socul helpfokim and, la (ho oBeopblsUcatcd purity they arc truthful to a (aaU 

Knntyaa (UW") — This ca*t convlst of two nJogamoQ# eecttoos — Kaalylo proper 
I T m Ka T TherntmUT ((be (omer e^Ven follow ocly tbe aMrolegfcal peofeeskm. 
TL htter re en“s J in ambrelU><BaL[Dg ■ d ejfrf -esordsl g They elxerre loth tbe tlR 
U/: r>J (he samluriflom Pf r enemles. The ntarrlsp^ of oKlov U allowed. Tbe d>wd were 

roruit I 1 rlJi non the d It deed are cm&aled. 

Aiisjidrt ( I— A Kaasreee r« t of ehrpherdi nd ealite l<ree«]tft 

A M f 3 .D I; —The mem of the Km mTf cm te whe «oeL la LraT<BoJ enpp^ 

A f (ilv.— A 0*11 hin*triW They sj«k romapt T mil d l«dnnR nojee b C »djla 
ll a ( Tra ncor 

A*/ M i ( J.— \ m 11 re I t lo hri inakers ivl 1 me l>on>er 
rr rr TV dead |« W. 1 *// (Bhatfl ai K tU are (brir Ulln 


A.rt( U 
A t' I 


(■''!)— A annnit f u ll *tjiH\iTra Wre 
11 -On-tflheLm tril.e 


lo reaBowrd la 
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Kaitluian (690) — A title Used bj Kong'i Vc//^/ is, Kurumbans, ofc 

KavaRlaiaii (19) —A tcim applied (o a class of rillago witcb-men 

Kav'irai ( 572) — Tlio trading caste of old Telingnna or Andlira-rashlra (Tdngu conntn) 
TI1C3’ both nunuf ictare and sell Tlitir chioP aiticlo oE trade is bangles Among them nou are 
also s|uimors painters, djers, etc The fonnei take the name of Ghetfis, and the lattei aie called 
57*13 dvkans and wear the =acied thiead 

Kurati ('>,916) — The baiber caste that generally functions for the Shainrs 

Kolt (296) — Tlie3 are an Oriyn-speaking class of iveavers, traders and agricnltnnsts 

Blollan (26,659) — The members of the Kammila caste, arho avork in iron (IWc 
lvamma2a ) 

Kamatli (197) — The gioat trading caste of South India Their original home is old 
Tdingana anil their m ither-toiigiio is Teluga They have also a secret cipher language for trade 
purjioses Those living to tlui iionh of Vi/mnagaraiu form the Gaiara section, uhilo those to the 
south of it form the Kahngi =oction The Gnarasand Killing is do not in‘erniarr3 The K6nia/2i« 
api'ateutl3 lepreseut the old Vawia caste of the Indnn social polity In respect of the age of 
111 linage and of the le-marnigc of -widows, they do not differ from the Bral mans The right of 
claiming the maternal uncle’s daughter is freely caorcised amorg the Komnftis They wear the 
stored thread and recite the Giinitri aud od er sacred mantras All the sections except the 
the Liiiga3ats cremate the deul Tlioii caste suffi-c is Ghetti, which is said to be a coirnption of 
•Sri-'hti or rospecfalilo person, eiiJently m mdicatiou of the \itiil place in society of tlieir 
commercial function 

K.oiilsani (10,219) — An immigrant community long settled m Travancore Trade is 
fhoir genoial ocru| aliun Soioral families earn a bvelihood by making parpatamt, a condiment m 
almost universal fnourin Jlalabdr Oidinardy, they dress thoniselvts like the people of Malah.tr 
and, on religious and festive occasions, like the East Goast Bnihmnns Tlio Konkams have their 
own temples of whicli there are a doren in Tniiancoie The caste is dnided into sever il 
endogimous duisious or Gofras Gustom enjoins tint, as far as possible, a Konkani should 
marr-y his iiialernnl uncle’s or paternal aunt’s daughter The marriage coremonni p esents but 
few difloiences from that of the Brahmans in general 

Konmn (21) — A caste regarded as a sub dmiion of Kammdfu 

JCotip 2 )atlan {120 ) — A small community of Tamil Brahmans indistingnish iblo from them 
in general appearance, customs, etc , who fell into a s'ate of sooiul isolation fiom the lost oE tlio 
Brahman community on account oE then having taken to a non-Brahmamcal ocoupatioi, i e , tiie 
groiving oE tne betel-Miio OE course, the Eormation oE this caste is traceable to a period when the 
caste sti ucture was a living one They do not stud3 the Ved is, and the GiTvatn 113 nin is to be 
recited without the first syllable (pranavamj The cremation at Fniierils is mi lecompanied by am 
mantras or any rites From the long exclusion Erom the icst oE their cliss and continued Ining m 
the midst oE the indigenous Miilabaiis, M iiii_, (ikini is the home language of the Koiippatfin 

Sris'hnanva'ka or Knshnan vakakkfir (10 429) — The ens'^o name litoially mcan>; 
'‘belonging to Kriah/iaii”, the pastoral incarnation oF the Hindu theologa They nie 111 Traian- 
coro particulaTl3 confined to tin southern taluks o£ Eraiiicl and KalLulam Some Follow the 
mikkallia3ain law o£ iiihcutance, while others follow the mariimukkalhayam Tiie former generalla 
resemble in customs and manners tie Y(/l,\lis, and the latter tlie 5 avar*; Tattooing was 
aery common among women, but is now giing out oE fashion, as among all cistcs 

Kshatrtya (1,165) — Tlio protecting caste of the Indian sooiil orgmisni 

KRuiUxy^, Malaijala (2,025) — Under ibis specific name are included, in Milib)r, (l) 
Eajiis or T unpuraiis, (2) Koil Timpmaiis, (T) Tutnp&ns and (4) Tiruinulpa'-' (For a detailed 
aecount, refer to (he 1901 Report ) 

Kudumho (29) — Kndomo or Kudumbo is an Onja caste of culm itors 

S-uduml (S,207) — Kuduini* are the Ko i\a«a ■Shins lake the A’npalarasi= of the 
Hdibai tempios, 6103 cugigc thouisehes 111 acccs-'Ory duties at the shuucs of tho Konkams Th 3 
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mrt dhrUod Lntotwo eodojUMU dl Uloot, i»d Itmin, B o lEj ipnLlog, ma 

tattim of firoiroti b tbo occa[«boa of tbe (oemtr eiOAi anJ Ibe pfi>ptr»li a of bcjieo ri« that 
of th* latter Tb rrAem of i tjerrUaea la gonerall/ nutkaih ram. Of b are mameU wh te 
TOO g Ewpt In ll» oato of perwn below 1( jeaj-i of ofi tbe irtul are erenuted. I>oth 
poQ tWa tisU for IS liafi. Hu Karfggib bar* tltelr o«o prte>ti (Ktr eeremoalal porpate* Lot 
hare do aepante tcmplea. 

Aalvm (, 8 ") — A *om 11 Telaga-fpraking wwideffn„ caate foil J n tbe T™\ ocoft 
Ktata and la tSe Tlaoertllj Di»tnet of tbe MaUnu Vrwideoej ibe eotebiog asd training of Rukr* 
b rpeoialhj witbtbea. 

JTgmi* (Its) —Tbe Eaabfaare pottm hj oceopiUoa from fvaaUo, a pot or rnael. 
Tbaj form aob-diruioa of tba larger Sorara cMie 

iLmiuvma (CL 817) — A large eofncBvdt 5 cldHlj' ang ged La agncolloiai Uboar 
Tbej are liiTtiW i to erreral clouea, tba cbW of wblob re Ibe K taloraTa tbe hALkaLLara> 
aa and tba iSUdlkaraTU Tbe drat b (be ntoet (mportaDt anb-Ji Mon. Tbej foUow tbe 
raanunakkatba^aa ajateta of loberiUnee nd both tbo tAU Lett and r\sbatndbam ce’^mooW 
re guoe tbroagb. Pwljgaai/ obtaicu amjag (beat. D roroo L> per tn iUfd. Lot reqaliaa tbe pcm I 
on coment of tbeddara. ibej bcrj t » Oead aoi baeraa pollalsoo f r 1C d j 

KunUjtl (LtS74) — A La of Aotfiab gab, laU to be (be deeeamlaALj of TamO lutol- 
graata broogfart in for tateple eerrlce. Tbe aratem of Loboriianee it marorruLhatbajaa Tbe 
lra<»a and omamtnta ore ILke (bo^ of tbe mfCti U Ceiategotenime^t b Ls the Linda of (be tIgSt 
trarteea (jrCgaLLAn) of tbe iSn ( JmnSLb* 8 aaP icmida. Tbe adaulil aa, mcb a« sAta^rau 
rte at [lerfonoed bj tba Caallj' prleat. Tbo marrug* cerrmooT or ibo tj'l LeUo of tba gH fa pet 
formed iWwrea t gm of 8 and li li tbe penon wbo tiea lb ifiU I | pem to lire wLtb a» 
I a baadaml eoatinara to cL brr aoo obeerre f«U tl o od nale f nerai offeH g« Vo 

pooKQTam or elouita fa obeerred] bat La lie [dare tbe pAJlknB certmonj of tii# Kijari fa eele* 
Ir ted. Death poU tioo b obeened for 11 da^a 

K rap^ (cfiV— A ajooojm for KfhlHjio TV Imn Rorappa 1 •l<o a title of tbe 
VJ era end Khsiu neoeber*' f eM other praetlcoe lodedcd i pbnlal calttrre 

Kait«/i(7) —An oecepalkioal annMmeatu g a (rope) deneu 

Ranraa (AS07) — Tlrej re Tamil (<dl re profming both <SaI n mad \ ULta Im* 
Tlr^ wear the tooreO threvd ml Urn cereoMtibb are I Le iboee of the N o//^/ % A Kaut o 
generaO) Uiu the hand of bb patertnl an t a da bter Uarrlage UVat pi kw before paberij- 
IhroiTi aod rrtnarrhge are pmnirdblc oo mnlnl agree m roL TLe Knm aoa are oooildeml t 
ha adapt In bone- art ting 

J/ Urnajw (101). — AJ*i> ftrled KJ// / Tana. Tb J imlUle tbe Vjrar Jre^ and Jewellm" 
il follow the tilriTa (Eaanm aod oeftom* TV are pood btinl*mnL TV}’ cany oo pbalaHoa 
work In tbe tdJK 

M (eaKrare (M*) Oae of tbe bDl tribe* 

MdU^twi (Nl). A bni tribe 

if.Jaj'jout naw (lOl) Ona of the bill trU^ 

i/ U/'/wf yea (1 ) Oja of tba hill trflca. llepardr*! u a I-ui I L il i. Tb^r aprok 
imiauT T miL 

Ulrt!n(2’*^ One of iV blD trO-# (T f ) Lu.;. 

V LirrU I OSl) One of IV hill tr1>e* Tber b r I b I t tV fcrd of Iba hill a J 
r* ■[ lore! br f noera I guj J itri cro n from the » tpn of*IIJt>'a*t» Tbr worablp and 
nul ffrrin^ I HiaJa ahrinra Tber borr tWr dead Tbrir Implfroeal are bfll book Loai 
aol TTOOi, 

J/j-j fUwa (HI),— \hQltriU 
if U I ^ (3CC)-A km tribe 
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(2 C12)— Ono of tlie hill tribes, spoaLing n corrapt form of Main) ft/im 
Tluir marriage ceremony u «iinp!c After the brulc and brultgroom have eaten from the same 
lent, the tall 13 tad With n few p\co[>lions, makkalhajiim is tlieir ln\ of inhont.ince 'lliov arc 
superior to nil other lull tribes in appp imnco but aro generally short m stature They are good 
hunters Birth pollution lists fora uhole month for tho father, and fer so\oa diys foi the mother 
1 he dead aro buried 

Malt (34)— A non iiuligcnous ngiiciiltnral class ulioso traditional occupation is making 
garlands and proMding fl nvers for the scii'ice of temples fhoso engaged in temples wear the 
sicrod Ihrcid and seek tho prustly ofli o of Brahmins The M\la permit widow marriage, and a 
■vounger bro'her often marries tho widov of the elder brother. The dead are ciomated and pollu- 
tion lasts for ten dajs 

mannan (H ^ 946 — k 1,239) — One of the hill tnhes found also in the low country 
They are said to hinc been origin illj tho dopondaiils of tin' Pandynn kings of Madura and resemble 
llie Mnm\nns in dress 'Jln-j bury tluir dead Tho language of tho Mamifla is Tamil 
Widow nnrnage is periiiUtoJ Minn-lu is also tho nmio of tho washerman caste 

KCaraUXan (14,604) — Tho onl^ Hindu fishermen now in rmvancore, tonnil 
espocinllj on tho sea-board bet u ten Qnilon and Allc|'poy. Though a pco[)le isolated by OLCupaiiun 
localitj and e\on SMiipatliy from the Hindus Using ml md, they are a stiaJ^ and industrious lof 
Ihiy base their own temple’, their w im-'n assnluo isU work at coeoanut fibre and yarn, and with 
some resfionsible support and guidaiicc, tho Mirakkitns would m ike a fine community by then>- 
selscg Thoj observe both tahkettu and sambimlham marriages 

Ittaran (29,318) — One of the functional groups of Mihbiir They are tho ph'\ ers of 
musical instruments Sociillj thoj arc divided into four classes — (l)Oranvil, (2) Irunul, ( d ) 
ChCpp.'lt and (4) Kn/inp Among tho first cln=’, the person that ties tin tali is tho rightful 
liusbainl, in whoso default no second Mfirfin c.an bo accepted But lu regard to tho second class, 
the Iftli-ticr IS not necessarily the husband. There are also other sub-dnisions based on torntorml 
and occupational differences In niauncrs, customs and ceromoniils, they resemble tho Nayais 

lilara/lt (4,471) — Tlio term now donotos tho various Mahralta non-Brihman castes who aro 
mainly agriculturists, but were once a military class 

nxaravan (8,376) — Originally n police and military caste They are found chiefly in 
M idun ind Tinnovelly, and in Tnivancore, m the outlying kiluks of Nflnchfiiflt and Shencottali 
Besides being village watchmen, some of tho members of tho caste have too often taken to 
villigc raiding and highway robberv, presumably under stress of want added to lack of 
educational guidance Under fivourable conditions, they have like several other 
prifessional castes taken to agricultural occupation and are some of thoin tho most expert 
cattle breeders m the Presidoncv Widow marriage is allowed and piactised except in the 
C’heinbunattu sub-division The Maravas practise both burial and ciemation. 

2/nrrn/i (Gly — Returned at the Census ns a name for Mfi.rvvfi,ri, winch is a teriitorial name 
meaning a native of Marwar 

Mochch (9) — A Marathi caste of painters and Icitliei workers In Mysore and parts of the 
Ceded Districts, *Iie tel m Mocliclii refers to the Maratlii spcalang workers in leather Tlie name 
IS also applied to the Tclugn speaking people called Rikjii, Jimgara or Clnttiakflra who aie mainly 
engaged in painting, making toys, etc , and do not deui with leather at all 

Mu? Luian (1,742J — A caste which according to a probably erroneous tradition came origi- 
nally from Ceylon They follow both marumakkailnyam and makkathayam laws of inheiitance 
Fishing IS their traditioml occupation They are also Imie makers, palanqnin-bearers and boatmen 
Girls are married after pubeity and divorce is permitted 

Mutah — A titular name used by VoWa/ns, Kaikkatavans, etc 

ipUtatu (6' ^) • — Litera'ly elder Their imnneis, customs, and ceremonials are like thosn of 
the Malay fi,ta Brahmins The Muttatus are custodians of temple properties, especially v iluables, 
and go in priestly chaig^ of the Svjlmi in all processions at Utsavams, etc, n several of the r'ltef 
temples in the State They a>'e believed te be Malayfi/im analogues of the Ifamp '^iis or Si advn/as of 
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iheT m FI coon try 1 the anocnl trtnpl of Sodiln Jram I Travanaxe a Mil 111 laoilly knovro «t 

I -H 1 oftbAaIn at aeeeral pt «ily »ei Icct. 

M of Ih hdl tribes ipp^ted t h re Fmmljrated frrm the Id '<1 oti f 

Madm. They tp^ak cormpt TimU Tbe male* dm* like lb If a as of (b Jjv coa try A 
Inue I rton u an I rarUbl poftKin of Ibelr totleL Uig lory biii-cullFrabon Is tbd occopalljo. 
Ibn preMoJ ( fcvm of i lmiLai>ce h marum bkalhajam 

Ni»W (1 — TU Is T hi£ullU ctanved by ou y n-»-BrahmanJcal castet, D Ej 

Jtesta etc 

^•ulln (j 719 ) — \ lillc nsed by **07/11, BiHJas and miny otbcr Tclofu caitcs. Tbe caste 
Si lion returned as a enb-di likM of Pa/1 

\,imfib ( 54 > — They are of tiro ti U, ibete that srea tbe sacred lb ead and those lb t do 
ot The be n lance In both caset k I the fcmal line. PoUulion b obserred for twrl dajs. 

A orfaMT t^iSl — A ch« of Ampah ftda. Tke roembeTS do not wear Ibe tacred It ead. 
Th a men are called ^.l ^ fi and CDolract the ctobaoiUum form of Ubnea nilb IbHr a«n 
nt men, N mpfiluis. Tinumilrflli « CblUd^An- The lenn Nwnpf\i b aJ» applied lo the 
rnhpaka \ mrsjir \A« Namiifyl — ao cafled trom havbi£ oo« been cbhfi of terrHoTies— nod 
Tj U X mpijirerr TjOtfnarL 

1 npvl n (5,103). — Nampobru form fbe aoclo-siJrilBal art'locmey of JJalaU and are Ihe 
Irai ikenl 1 mil rd of raios Inu Lod. TVre re fireaeVdl Wnm moog tU«D ru (I^T miKi- 
3LLa/ ( ) Wins (1) ^•op0 In (4) iimloy* a»J (5) J llmjlrmi The firrt forms witl 

II *>co n I m lo*an>oo» 'ominmili TLe form of I herllaneo b palriiireb d. Tbe eU^ m ib 

o«lee i Irrlls th iroperly Th artfruge Is re^trfjteJ «o lb lJ«t aoa, mblla the tier hm 

hi ^ hU Ldl J eonlf»rt nfgrma] ecanectroni »llli A*f>oU e S^Tir eomen The N »irf 
liri rrn Irxtly • d n<ar ly a creeoed WbloJ d amli rflis nJ 

«<ertn|b m ld»<e f Tanc*. At mong Drahreana geaefall Ih viJoea d ont r mu r r Ulrl 
mjrrted alter pobertr 

(Jfi)— A ftrnU hlU-l fbe 

SCaya I 01 )— Xfyara are (b« rao«t tneroos of the nrev-Brel sninte I III da^ t T 

rw-ore Tk t form mporta t e«nm I y w th agrfmlhirB as thd hr f oeetijailloB 1 bny 
fxie* formnllhe tml ih f tbs coo t t oJ t1» army of the Tnra core Ki -n I *1111 aoMr reemit J 
fn>Ti iWf rs Ls ' bo thrr oecapaltom 11 e«|ti lly ww-Mtrv foe aocl I he Lwia-dfiTull 
Ihi 0 e»*enlfanT 1 J *1 hi earfe and teem I ha defertruord mwT of fl i on ini bnli 1- 

« ( For r Her rwent, the oollee 1 I t ( an ot If port e traeted lo Ih Id J h ( eowi 

J mo— “Fthno^rapbie AppeoJieei P*P^ 131 1 10) 

( 11.31 — A 11 )-A|b nthigeotl of ibe Mnf en M Tbr Njj C ore rserll nl 
l*ii ormpt rr) deprr*^ rank In snefHy The Munrrore eitb eLiei J ItrtT 1 h>o J pe 1 j 
thrtn r»tle» M f Jt re and pd 1 I c» DurJ J pro'j^^roo fm t llrej Wn deell j-.!! 
ih-o toe ten d ) 

^ I (U^3) \ »Trall Jit I ref rf .1 p ee 1 now pa^nU in niljl ll n, foond chi flj 

I iL tal k b Vo-I NryyatllnVara an<l T I odron I Tro hewr 

(mek ( I ) TI cam i pi I M m m le I Inlraatr t fl ft I tl^ T mil 
•rm 1 r n J ' fB^l [ J3 1 the I of ceta Hid od-Ir- ILr rermtlT 

V t<*« Fione wca llio jcrrj lki'*ad eblU » llii tbo l«a| W J Tro am. lUn llil “fvl h 

I.— t da ai k ( roTel f oa cm M The IliaOkut ih Lhfi franuTil 1 1 

i ll ^ r Ira 11 ^ mT I pi fon H rallmJ out 1 Hmml li I n (10 ) » th ll 
» e<? \ 11 cIktIj V ImchH t ihr ce n u i *rti-t leent t tin- ^^no^tllFhdr^I |rt >0 

i It Dij 1 ip iLf J of 111 111 1 «** (hr Mjka 11 j In dnp I aJm 1 1 

hi ; dr t dtm t T1 d t| are m nut e*] 

OU (I 01) -Til i T 1 -o-p. Upealfn-in rll lt<l rr 

I I 1 f "f or.} b ilxjtv I-frd « 3 f rtitll ir Iminl ostylrahfli^l J, 

I */ e cop '»d c-iU In kllntn or L I k-a pp! In 1 k Tbr » 
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about in groups their tamilios, and from thoirprecanous mode of existence, often present a sad 

spectacle 

11 »’21 -Th. .(-ricultaral l.honrers oE the Tnra.looimtn As a tar anmplooE the 

, , d„C.“ . E »Ite a.m.s.rvh,ch one often meet, w.th, ,t may be m.nt.oned that Pa«an, ere 

ebsorJ domafton * caste . 

dee, ,ed from , T„e P.itas are Sa.r.te, The,, olnet ^r.h.p « oE the 

''''C-’=l“’J'‘ j®y ’,B|,,Uignim8,i.ii»a!allod devils To the Hindu, Sira is Sod or Wra 
'T“™.ao.ras to n^ or d.stracUve Eero, oE to nniverse, ,e necessary Eor to mainlen.iiee 
Tr l eT, etace anS the Bhnlagaiias. depleted in E.rn, eorr.spondiug to the Ennetion. hare 
oLie to be leoked upon a, p.uer. oy eril or D'oviK or Devils ™ib to apeslrophe oEE 

Vanan (3 316) -The word is of Tamil origin and means a tailor ^is is the chief 
l.nn of nanans though in British Slilnbar exorcism is largly practised by them Inheritance 
ITumsaj pitr'«''chal ’ The dead are buried, and death pallnlion lasts for sixteen days 

Pmicharnan ( 3,027) — Panchama (or fifth caste )— another name for Parayas Haa-ing 
1 e a denrossed class, the Paniras nilurallj loathe the class-name vritli which is associated a 
i'^ 1 nslHud have probably' returned themselves as Panchamaus The tendency to reject 

" t r above iscMdcntfrom the fact that the term Vaidikan, which really means one mIio 
C in the Vedi and acts in oonfonmty with Its ordinances, wonld, in the depressed con 

f the aaerarro Biahman priest of to-day almost indistinguishable from beggary, be resente , 
:rl;;iiedt a iCned and pious Brahma .ho is not gmlty of living on the Brabmanical pro- 

fesaioo 

Famlkm (718) -A disorganized caste, th^ members of which follow occupations of all 
sorts, weaving, agncnltuio, trade, etc 

Pantaram H-13 784) -The name generally applied to a sect of non-Brahmamcal -Saivite dei o- 

tecs supposed ia\ jj^g „ number of snb-divisions Several of the 

Subrabmaiiya IS tho.r £ benof.aelions of an age of greater plenty-are under the 

M ny-side re-t-liou e. a ^ ^ ijieir w idows to marry The dead a< e 

WUutriLgJosture^ represent the Samldbi of the Sanyasi who is also interred in 

til it posture 

Parava (9 313) —The caste that deals with shells, ranging from those of the pearl oyster 
1 1 o-A.p11s' The Tamil speaking Parxvas follow the makkathayam, while the Mala} i- 

^CCjTeaking sections follow the maruu.akkathayam law of inhoritauce and other Malabir 

customs and manners 

paraya (70 554) —An important but depressed caste of agriculture and industrial labour- 

.rs_uvtt.nv vnJ ™.cLer.,<,rk bring tb«.r spesi.lity-E.unJ tlirongh.nHTrav.more bnl r.prci- 

ers naiun^ ^wntLorn taluks There nro several sub-divisious among them They 

,„y comm ,n m The mvrri.g. «E girls bcEur. p.bcrly is very rare Tbe 

d'tEor m customs 4, , ih e dead »re buried The great South Indian Smut, 

NlTan," vs a Paraya «r agr.ealtnral fiold-ktauro, and evidently lived,, an age when caste 
degeneracy had long ago set in 

Palnul (3 292) A aaste of silk .cavers They are the descendants of old immi- 

srranls from Sourashtr'n, one of the extinct political divisions of ancient India Having migrated to 
nntrv where silk cannot be had, the Patnftlkars (s.lk-thread-men, etymologicall} speaking) hare 
LrpCo weaving cotton Their chief centre now is Madura Though they still count among them 
slvcrnl wealthy people, the Padiftls have, as a class, suffered greatly from external com- 
petition 

Pa(,yau(l6) —A suh-dmsion of Pihyan, a caste found on the Palui lulls and the adjom- 
jn<r lulls in Tiiinevell} 
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rihppilU (78) — A due of A(Bp*kTi*{i, eqnflnttl 1mo*t to TnTiDCOir Tbt mmljpf# 
foDow tbe mitmiduV fTMtm o( i btntnoet. Ute periol ol pcAlntbo L», %) Id lb« out o! Dnb- 
tm IM da}x 

PuJkrofi (<.»31)< — A of AmpakrliU. TboM to tin Dcrtb of QciQoq ire oiIWO PblU 

fVb aod tboM to (be •otrth, AibA'k o Tekkao (•oathem) PSiblratU. Tbej do cot vorr tb 
cored thiOKi. Tbej b*Ta tbelr own prieoU. Qtrla nr« mamod befon* or after ptw 
bertj^ Pi«lgc%hnn or tbo takJiif ot tb« bniet right bual In that of <he brUegroom k (bo 
moft Ijopcrtaot portion of tba anrriaga oeretnonbl. Tbs bridegroom Llmarit Ifea lbs I^Tl 
On tba foarth daj la tha eoQaamrmiLoe of noTTiage 'Bw fiuin] cereoKialea raasmlle tlio«a 
praseribed for 8an> &,d. I berttaDM U In tba teenU Una, bat ma j be fotriarobal bj vp^ebl 
eomfori Tbe inbUonaJ ocoopitloQ of tbeeaaU i« (o jarparegariaodjof d wera for Y^bn ka 
trmpk*. 

Poat (1,390' — Anoaddui of pnlinqQto^Mrera Tbej m !q dreea, munc** 
cutDOU tud Isngnage, eotirrij TamlUam. 

P««i, i/obijrak (^,110), — AppGrd to all tt« Kirnk Brobnust who do twl com^ Boder 
IbeapedflodaalgratlooofN 'npOdri. Tbars are two sal daaae*— (1) (bote wbo origlaall/ 
aattl^I tba aoatbennnMt bkbaatfjtu Of dliiatooa Into wbleb SiraL woa formerly iBridrd nd 
( ■) ibe lainilgratita from Ginara wbo gradoallT betama jorimfUteO with tbe genml bod/ 
e( tba Nampb int, la balita. aaooen od mtaiotn Tbe asm UmJUea of StUintlil 
(tba ongltwl tmatae* of <Sri P>datanAbhafTmm a temple at TnnDdmm) and tbe PattUhtlii 
r<yM (tb PrWIa ot the Trataortan Uojaitaoinr) oome onder tbe trrt dhitfion. Tbe aeemd 
eoaapri^ tk»>e aba a ra called tba Tlrnralb Drria. Under tbe potnoage of the Wnt coari 
U tbe Pfa^ Orabaxaoa frill poraea ibri appri Ud reCfiooa ooenfwtioe, whieh ht ebleflr priertlj* 
^erriee at tempk*. Bot »ltb Ibam loo, the oocopuioo, oo ace«nt ^ lla low wagea, la more one 
of haUt and neeetdty tim ebdee and f ee^Q. Tfaslr bwa of I beritance tbrir aocbl ordluoeea 
and appellatiao* tb^aoagi and recreatlaot are iba aems aa tboae of tbe boapdtlria 

Tbe term Pd«i li al«o applied to tbe To/o finfaana* of tba ta] ka t Upfbangad J 
K erkot Lb Soetb Cu ra, who ra mentj tamporarx aaftlera U SUbbdr for porpow i of temp) 
eerrica and d not eocreU uOm Indlgenoat popnUlloct of tbe State. There la rMble bow 
tenJaner I rabatii te Ibeae lottia for P ttart and Naapl/ina In the iMsplea of tbe adjrioln,^ 
Lbairaet of TloeeraUj 

Pataral (IIT). — A ckaa of Antp^lwlal Bennl j llteraUj a genaral aeimnl Tro 
nMQ^ turdio (e* tbe mlvTsHaneon oatnra of the trmpU dntlea ataigned to tba membera There ro 
Iw ii]l>rLt*«ea--JJJLappolaTm/ (nOkar of ^rknda^ and CSwVappotoraf (dnusmer) fW alao 
Am|«la *( 

^ laywn fl85,3l4) — Tbs Pokjera roriea|ajta) t the CVrnnn or CTien ma kl I of 
DriU*J\ kklaldr They are Prided In o a nomber o£ aob-dlridona, KJU^^ppnLJa^, N ett ppnUra 
badkai pnkpai ml laappelaja belag tba rUef of tins. AcconEng I ctrtaln aecoont*, tbej re 
meret tbe pOTt dr p i f w J hj-erof tba eomp r a te ^ l Te tndartrial c»«t of lodU tocletr tbal tao^on 
I tbeorgMl*™ lirm^ grknSt ni Labonr I manycaje* tiay re hereditary attaobf* to grodl r»l 
holdjo-^. Tbe »n h< ihefT chW obj-et of «orahtp. ITjoyal^o rerere tba qdHu of tbe JeoeaW 
Tbe m> rlija of m le Ukea pHe* brfare be h white gl U are wedded rilber bafora or fter 
^•alettj Tba d 1 ate bnried n 1 prilotloa U*t« (or term daya. 

PI rj- ''1 “3?) — Tb P t/ari » ra tbe aatrol^jera, medlriaa men, prir*(* and aJegefi 
*n L p- M, Th miem ft berluncel mikkath jan (titber to ao ) In other re'jr'ct 
iL y are IL ibdr frilowKnllTca of UaUhir They bn ry tbrir del J- 

/ ifW v« ( 11 — I orecognlxille 

/ lyu/ — V li« of Vmrala W«. A Ibtl mme (pndipam or ft w ) 

*ral*,tL*y th parr yon af fltweraatwl B land forth I j1e< Pa b|4ku who II I 

lb*». ih of E 1 ih KanlLapalli Ul k ara callad 1 ipjwhu The rn-hpokan, tojr-lber whb 

^ tnf u tin in uhtaa i, ovi tiiot iV f Vgronp tf ti Acapalaria] call Tt Ktbl 
1 Hj ct rnajnUl re iLa *ame f II lba ojeml^K of tUli gronp Tba ri 1 t aoa lotw* 

1 rtllJrJlooj U. 0 re I l-'rmUtciJanJ Nanputlri Drabnuo tna ba aerrflr’l a *ecooJ 
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husbind Their socio-religion^, oi‘ castej gorernir.cnt is m (he ImoJs ofj the NampCttui YnJikas 
Thej observe pollution for a period of ton days— Ampaluilbi) 

dZoy/iat (304) — Known also as Thakur (lord) or Clihatri, the modern representatne 
ol the ancient Kihatiiva, being fonnu mostly in ^forthern India 

J?ajic (27^ J — A Telngti caste of agriculturists Tnej ate chiefl} found In Oiiddapah and 
1^01 til Arcot O'hey are genenill} Vaiahiiavites and are sefved by Brahman priests Their customs 
are mostly Brahmanical 

(S33) — 'The great daSte of cultivators and farmers in the Telngn countr} The} 
are also known as Itapus 

Sadhu (54) -^The term nleans/ meek or quiet Applied to ascetics or BaiWigis 

Saiictlkurullal (id ) — Tlie non-Brahmanical priests of the /Suva community among die 
T tmil /Sudrasj 

Salldi^an (1,669) — The leatherworkers of the Tamil distnci", Corresponding to the 5Ja> 
digns of the Tebigu conntry Girls are goner illy married after puberty/ The bridegroom is somc- 
tmips younger thin the bride Their Widows may remairy- Divorce is permissible Themarriige 
ceremony closaly resembles that of the Barayars 

Sallyan (9,919) — The /Sabyars are a Tamil weaving cas(e 

Samanian (733) — Immigrant from the Northern parts of the Malabar coast The chief 
sub-divisions are— (1) Atiyotis (2) Uiiyatins, (3) Pflntnln'j, (4) En*i(i^, (5) Yelltilis and (6) Nc- 
tangaiis They are exogimous divisions The Samantas are, of course, guided by their Brohiuan , 
Vaidikas in socio-religious matters Inheritance is in the female line 

Sdpasan (104) — A sub-duision of the Kamm^fa caste Their occupation is sculpture 
and slouo caning 

Singalese (4) — A linguistic name, applied to the Natives of Ceylon, 

Siijali (27) — A sub-division of Dasaii, numerically the strongest of the Telugu pilgrim 

class 

Sitnois (25) — A class of Sunn Their occupation is the distillation and sale of liquor 

Talavan (1,889) — ^ title of the Maravans Jadi or Jali Talavan is the name of the 
hereditary chief of the Paravas of Tiuiievelly, who at times of pearl fisheries receives a fixed 
share of the oysters 

lalayan (425) — A caste allied ^to the Chaonina Tattooing is Very common among 
them Their chief occupations are huntug and hill cultivation The sv stem of mhentince is 
from father to son 

Tantan ( 21,641) — The caste is mosflj found m (he taluks of Cliirajinkil, Quilon, Karuna- 
gipnlli, Kartikapalli and Mavelikarr Also known as Umh to t!ie south of Vurkalhj, and as Mutal- 
piiltukar in several places to the 60=1 of Kottarakara M lies and females have respectively flie titles, 
Muppan and Mflppatti Tlie Tanfans are divided into four endoganions sections, called llnngi, 
Puvar, Inmelli and Pilakkiiti Tittooingis very popular among them In fiod and drink, they 
lesemble tlie izliavans Their priests arc known as Tanfa Knriippus and, as among certain other 
castes, do for tliem the rhauta or sliavmg service In fart, the latter would seem a sw.iuncnlal 
duty The ceremonial nte of shaving at a Br.alinnn’s tult ceremony is gone Uiroiigh b} the father to 
Itie accompaniment of mantras, the professional barber coming in onl} later on, to ctfcctuel} close 
tlie operation Sambandhain or the actual Malablr mirriage takes place after puberlj Tlie eldest 
nieiiiber of the family is cremated The rest are buried Death pollution lasts for fen dajs 

Tattan (21, "oO) — The goldsmith section of the Tamil and Mala} i/im Kammatins (Sec 
Kainin i/an for further information) 

Tehign (25) — Tins is a vague linguistic term, indicating one who speaks the Telugu langu- 
age It has been returned as a sub division of vanoiis classes, e q , Agasa, Balija, Bedar 

ItygaUtm-ti (2501 — V class of Ampalav isis Also called Agnit in f iva Their svslcm of 
ml cn anc. is patriudnl The members re'emble the I’ushpakin caste m several essentiil particii. 
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bn. Thej ob*ttT« t« diyi In lb« leapie of Bbadrakirt/ 1 Brabmaa nnJ K»b»lriy» 

boQ»e», Ihfj are enjaced foe maring off tbe effecta of^hc erfl cyr 

ra<tij«avWD— AJIetlncl enite of Wo^b od» ton, p Jb blr tbe a«^.en<ii ti of 
p-Ji;;ar*tnJ aoJdiai of tbe ■'Talikia khjj* of YIJ jnnajja Tb bj re vnllj nunrifl L> tb^ 
fntenul tete* oraont. d gbtera, ain] afta-dapanile* do not Tery m Ji ea«nL Their eromeo A 
not eat areo fai the horuo of Dnhmifit The dead are tarled. They are no ed for their power 
of caring ctake-Idte* by magic iDCaaUtknt. 

Li*M —A Hindu pOgrim 

niolaw (H-SOIl. A 141) — Aha llng<nat« (oinl m tbe law coantry M well * 
0 hii liltb- They lead a ffiifdnglt! The D/Ht aa are watnnukk ihajei^a. 

t/pf. ra(l5l),— A old mlt-maklng carte, awr de-fanctlooed ami engaged In n- 
Vilted laboar of kind*, each g ta ib-w ka,«tc- Th«l jd U m ry after {■nbertr 

Wldsiw* ramarry bat widow tmj only marry a wMower and nrt r» *a- 

rmb (S,7}fll — A biilorJo hfU-eirto dalmlog a ren>wt»-J part Th y are p»I 
bn t«»o nd watebmen. Their reed aitti are eery good. T^iay rtrlotly oheerre toDoh-aod-dlitanre 
pullatien. Jlarannkkalbayam li tbe preralli g form of 1 hcPTilanoe Keanrri g< UperuiItteJ 
The deal arabaried. Thay boar ihdr load* on tba bick and nerer oo the baad 

UnraUA (l87). — A carte retanteJ aa nb-dlrlrtoa of C 

TareaW ( 1 4 W).— Tlefirded u a aob-carta of PaatAr m. They qjo lly am a * pfl«t 
in thn temple* of abwe ^tlea oot geaanUy wonbippod by the Brabma kal olaue*. Tber are al 
ra'^ged ai < npU aratchoocfl 

ra*»« (It*).— The great acti^ngl g carto of I dian ledrty Frw peopla are biorn 
by the geaeric aame of \ auya, aaUk« tbe otber three carte* of Brahman, Ktfaatriya and 50Jn. 

Tal B A drtdag ezrte. They obterre tha tah-tyl g and tbe aamba dham 

cereTTVwIm and esemble the Urtabdr ptofde geoeraUr {I otber reap^a FobdJ tnoally on (be 
mugm of tbebackratira In Central tod Kortb Traeancort. 

r 4n (&U),— A nmll caate vhoae oacDpailoa b tba lowing of woxl. Tbe name b dertred 
( (>01 rvl meaalrrg ■ cw 

iailm (fti) — Tbe prierti of (he Parayin They are alro wpged a* aitrofogen and 
pSiiScu-n ani CKmlted by oil cLmef of pcordo. 

T Blrma (1*,?S3) — A oxrupfiiw of VAnVyaja oc trade. TLa \ Wpos are now borti o,l 
prniera a d aenen. 

ream «M) — \ Tarnn carte ot wnahermen. 

\«rrrtr (1.70) — A daae of Ampibi rt*,»b^ trad! Ilona 1 oecapall-m b cleansing maUog 
nf f ultnj an I other tiJiac*n i»e«M tempt e aerrtce. The \4Hy»r* are ob^ Wed lot 8 clamj — (|) 
(Id'tuk \iriy« (1) T kkamWh \ Irfyar (3) \iX*kkumLhr \iriyar IliytUUaa4( \Jdjar (5) 

\ to-U\irtyar (&) Ar lia At Ainyar (7) Pafippara Al^yu a d(S)CWla)d kifijo Ai-ij* 

\\ uh the exceptxm of the CHfookara nI>Wi Woo, they IjTvw the mi tria Tch-d jrtetn of I tmlUno 
There arc t*o Jrti mrt type* of tntrri g hi rog^ among (b m—(rt kebokolyA am hki that of the 
and ti) Kufi iihkal (Mtk ghi home! wldcb contera 1 1 d D tight* 00 lb* a.fJded wife d 
hi I Tue V \Ari>ir pcifeemt Br^ddha for bbpareab and for hb duUt jI tmUe 
P / 1 <1 1 C) — Correipoadi t (be BaUj <J tbeTelogn coantry 

T t ■ (U 1 Cki \ 3*"» — UtrraOy tpcar oiea from rtl ( -«eaT) The word h ok 
dftreJffTm I taroel) Sho of the Aflont at* foe d Jo Lha bill* a d go ty Ibt name 
U U hi. Th \ fl in peifiarm a nornb-r of inaful aerrk a 1 the body poJ tie o. Af Li.>A 1 ih 
K iWnjtll, lUetr dtynuJt belheoirfigof nomm in llidr cm fi nr me t I (I 
K jl \ .»thni UllMja raara -n. cLob* g of I cea, and w lU g of clothci ate jI 1 meellcraed m 
I bei ncoiyot*3aj 

r t^ 9 » — I j’Ottrrc-ul# foo 1 cUcUyln Creirat T arancorc 

Till t»'f Jj— They »tefllK RTm. ftfmer caitncl the TaroJeo- I y Jlr (oon m * 

Jl 1 U 11 \ di ttt dfti c» lU Bord f 041 xc/Uanuu ( (fjm b ter d mn m gem i> 
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inclining cultiidtion In religious observancesi they are geocnlly stiict They abstain from 
both inloMcating liquors and meat The VdldUs have fo ir main dirisions— (1) Tonda 
iinw/alam, (2) Cliozhiyn, (3) Ptlndyn and (4) Konga Marriage is either infant or adult They 
linni tlieir dead and observe fifteen days' pollution. All of them perform Sruddhas to tlioir depart- 
ed parents 

The Nnnchinfti VeZ^ftZas are pecnlinr to Travnneore They are believed to be the YelhLin 
*hoio referred to, who have, by long residenlial contact with their Mnlaya/am-speaking brethren, 
the Na} are, adopted some of the customa and manners of the latter 

Velnttedan (11,356) — The washerman caste of Molabar In the matter of food and 
drink, in the details of their marrnge ntes and also in their dress and ornaments, they resemble 
the Nayars 

Vettuvan (H-1,482 -A-4) — A field-labonnng class This is also the name of a hill-lnbe 
of shikaris (hnntets) and collectors of forest produce in Malabar jungles 

I'il^urupjni (986) — The priests of the Malayafam Kammafas They are also'makere 
of bows and allows 




Diagram shomng th» aotnal strength ot the main eaetee. 

Bacl^ diaimnd represents 15,000 persons 
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OCCU PATI ON 
(TAm i:s XV Ato xvr j 

Scope of the Return 

181 Tn the ohIgj of Chapt CIS for tins Report, Occupation comes last It 
winds up the lifc-histor}' of the people during the decade that it pur- 
Xntraductory ports to chroiuclc, b) showiiig liou oacli Unit is enabled to exist 

The uanlsof man aic manj, and social life is a life of exchange In organised 
or cimI 80 cict\, \Mth distribution of function and difTcrentiation of stiuctme, 
^xy, under the Indian caste system maintained m proper order, the name of 
a person’s oastc-division would be the name of his occupation , the number m each 
castc-dii ision noiild bo tlic number engaged m that occupation and the quantity 
produced would, when the organism is wclJ-balanced by the laws of supply and de- 
jmnd, be m proportion to the total number of units m the organ of that organism 
As the mdn iduals of each occupational cnstc-division would, as part of their 
structure, allot to themselves a fixed residential locality, the counting of the families 
and thou members would be comparatively a very easy process, and may 
b 3 undcitahcn at much loss infrequent inters als than now However, theie can 
bo no deny mg that even a decennial Census has a great ^alne and that the value 
rests essentially on the occupation figures Life is food, and food depends on laboui 
or occupation Detailed information, therefore, in rcppoct of occupation is of the 
first importance, as disclosing the exact situation of a society, ns indicating tho 
effects of the forces at work and ns suggesting directions foi future activity 
In Ihe treatment of this vast subject, an attempt will bo made to narrate the 
mam features of the statistics and notice soino of tho details connected with 
important occupations A few ohaervations on the industrial conditions and general 
outlook will conclude the Chapter 

182, With each Census, the scope of tho information recorded and com- 
piled has been w idencd, and it dosei ves to bo remarked that the 
Information CO oct IQH Ccnsus icproBciits a iioticeablo advance over all fts pre- 
decessors In 1901 the occupations were rccoidcd m three columns of the schedule — 
9, 10 and 11 The first showed the means of livelihood of the people actunlly engaged 
m earning them, wditle the last gave the mnnbor of persons who were dependent on 
these workers In column 10 were returned tho auxiliary occupations, if any, fol- 
lowed by those lu column 9 m view to supplement their income The Tables com- 
piled related to (1) tho principal occupations of actual workers against W'hioli were 
also entered tho number of persons who followed agriculture as an accessory oc- 
cupation, (2) thcsubsidiary occupations of agriculturists, and (3) the non-agncultural 
subsidiary occupations of actual woikcrs other than agriculturists At this Census, 
the three columns above referred to have been retained and Tables compiled there- 
from, as detailed in the next para A Table has also been piepaied to show the dis- 
tribution of occupations by religion As explained m the Introduction, the splieio 
of the Census was specifically extended to industries pursued m factories as well as 
at tho homos of the workeis, A Census of cattle was also taken. 
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183 The Btatlitics of oocopatioti are embodied in Imperial Tables XV and 
XVI The former oonaWa of five ports ihcming (A) the ooctipa 
^0^ or meani of livelihood of the total population, (B) the 
nbcidlory occnpatiana of agrienltnntts, (C) certain mixed ocoa 
patiorcs with the strength m each (B) the distritmtkm of ooonpatlons bj* religion 
and (£) partlonlan of factory mdostnea. Table XV A is the main General Table 
and records the occnpations hy Class, Bnb-olasa, Order and Group for tbo flte Admfi 
nistratlre Dlnaions. To this is appended an auxiliary Table in which the Admf 
mitmtiTe nniU are grouped Into the two Natural Dirisions, and figures are given 
for the latter by Clast, Boh-olaia and Order Part E is divided into four seotionB — 
(1) summaxismg the indostrlee for the State aa a whole, (2) showing the industries 
hy Administrative Divisioas, (8) giving partionlaiv m regard to ownership and 
(4) stating the race or caste of the managers of the different indnstnes. In view 
of the importanoe of the subject, talolc details are embodied In the Frormoial 
\ olmns which also records the ocoupaliona shown in Table XV A, by “Orders,” 
Table XYI gives the occupations followed by selected castes. The statistics relating 
to home industnei and oattle are Inco rp o r ated in the Provmdal VolmDe, 

The Subsidiary Tables appended to the Chapter serve to fllustrate the 
salient features of the statistics. They are 

Snhndtarjf TaWs I — General diitribntfon ly occupation- 
Smbtrdt^ TaiU II — Diitributktn by occupation in Natural Divisions. 
fiaWtury r<tiZs III— Distribution of the agricultural indastrial com 
mcrclsl and profetsloual population in the Natural and Administrative Divisions, 
SKbsidury TabU IV — Showing occupations combined with agrlouUuru 
where the Utter Utho ruhtidiary oocnpotlon. 

SMhndiofj Tabid T — Showing ocoupotlons oombmed with agriculture 
where the Utter U the principal occupation 

Rnhndinry Tabid VI — Oocupatlons of femalesby Bob-classes, and selected 
Orders and tntraps. 

Snbttfltarif Tabid VII — Showing the strength and variation in certain te 
looted occupations, between 1011 and 1001 

Bttbsidtary Tabid VIII — Giving the occupations of certain selected 

castes. 

Subtidtary Table I\ —Distribution of occupations by religion and of 
religions by occupation. 


Ssi>ridtar 3 r Table V — Sbowing tbe emploj^s in certain sjiceial Deport 

incDls. 

SKtnduiry TahL XI — Distribution of the urban population by occupation 
181 At this Census, a new Bcbemo of cUnlficatiou of occupations has 
been followed. It U hated on the one drawn op by Monsieur 
Bcrtnion and recommended ly the International Statistical 
Institute for general adoption and renders possible tbo com 
pirivin of the statistics of different countries The main features arc claimed to 
lx logical arrangement and It^ elasticity which enable it to bo used In coaniries 
1 1 all of Indnitml deTclopmenh \\ liQe tbo Claws, Sub-classes and mostly tbo 
(hlcr-*. of that scheme have been tnaintaincdwltb UUlt change the snVdivl^lon ol 
the Orders mlo gToupH has been mode out with special reference to local conditions 
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CLASS 


A — Proiacttonofra'K 
ma'cnnl* 


B — PrfjvinUcm nni\ 
wnflT of mnlcrial' 
rjoi'ancc* 


C — PaWle 

fritlou aadlibcitil 
»rf« 


P — Ml'^clUnwa*. 


l?rom the outhae of tho scherao given in the margin, ifc v ill be seen that, as modified, 

it consists of 4 mam Classes 

J 

12 Sub-classes, 55 Orders and 169 
groups In 1901, there were 8 
mam Classes, 24 Ordeis, 79 Sub- 
orders and 520 Groups. The 
scheme of classification has now 
been made much simpler In classi- 
fying the detailed occupations, 
the following principles have been 
adopted -(1) Where a person both 
makes and sells, he is classed as a 
‘maker ’ (2) Industiial and trad- 

ing occupations are divided into 
two mam categories, (a) those m 
which the occupation is classified 
according to the material w orked 
m, and (i) those whore it is classified accoi ding to the utilitj it seives As a 
general rule, the former category is reserved for the manufactuie or sale of articles 
the use of which is not finally determined, though it sometimes mcludes aiticles 
for winch there is no appropriate head in the lattei categoiy Again, w’heic\ci a 
man’s personal occupation is one mvohing professional training, foi instance, that 
of a doctor, engineer, surA e} or, etc , ho is classed undci that occupation Evceptions 
are made iii cases where the work m a further stage of specialization, has become 
associated With occupations falling under another categoiy In regard to makeis 
and sellers, the 1901 scheme of occupational record made no distinction, m a lew of 
the fact that, from the general lessening of demand, raalang and selling haAo come 
to be united m the same indnidual or famil}' In Tla^ancole, howovei, a sepaiato 
return w’as kept m view and carried out ns fai as possible Tne essential featiuo 
of the scheme followed at this Census is the complete separation of the makei from 
the seller. 



Ncjinnnor 

SUB CLASS 




Orders 

Oronpn 


'I — nxploitation of the 




Bnrlncc ot tho earth 

1— 0 

1— 16 


— IhtlroeUon ol 



mlncrnlf 

0— 6 

IG- 20 

I'm — ^Indoiirial 05CUIV1- 



1 tion 

C— 19 

21— 93 

"1 — Transport 

CO-QS 

tU— 105 

{. \ — Trade 

21—41 

lOG— 133 


Vl — Publlo torcc 

43—11 

130-113 


A n — PuMio jvdmlnlt 




tnlion. 

15 

141—117 

. 

A III — I’rohndona and 




liberU art! 

lC-50 

113-lCO 


PC — Permns living on 



t their income. 

61 

IGl 

j T — J>jjne»tia Kcrrio' 

63 

1C2-1C3 

J \I — In<nimc!rntly de 



1 enlv>l occnp^tiont 

r.3 

let— 1C7 

IXll — Lnproduc'lvc. 

61— 5D 

1G3— 1C9 


185 Generally speaking, the objection to any change m the scheme of 
classification is that it makes it difiicult, if not impossible, to 
institute e\on a rough comparison with pi ovious Censuses 
If such comparisons could not bo made, statistics lose half 
their value and the occupational development of the people fails of ascertainment 
The objection, howevci, applies onlj wheio the groups of the previous Census 
aie split up, so that its figures cannot be le-aiianged according to the modified 
scherao But as, m the new scheme, the nomenclatuie of the 1901 Census 
has been mostly retained, the disciepancics arising out of a le-ariangement 
are not likely to havo any gieat vitiating effect In view to haiiuonize the 
schemes of the two Censuses, a rc-gioupmg of the occupations recorded m 1901 
has been made About GO groups have had to bo thus sub-dividcd and distributed 
over other different gi oups , and several others have hail to be combined The 
piocedure followed m working out the figures is explained m detail in 
Subsidiary Table VII w'hich, in respect of occupations supporting about one 
per mille of the population or 3,500 and ovei, compares the strength at the two 
Censuses While every attempt has been made to gauge decennial variations, 
it 18 but fan to note that, m scAeial cases, the results arrived at are only 
approximations. 
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General Features of the Return 
169 If the foar broad under which the oconpoiloni recorded et 

the Oenem haTe been groaped^ are taken op and compared with 
one another h ii aeen that Clan A dealing with t^ prodnc* 
tion of raw matenala takee in 50 per cent of the entire 
popnlatkm. Clan B (preparation and anpply of material inbetanoet) cornea next 
IQ atrength with a percentage of 37 The mfsoellaneona occnpationi (Class D) 
which eo m pnte general laboor domesho work and anprodactirs eemcea absorb 
another 18 per cent^ while the remaining 4 per cent, sobsht on oconpations 
connected with pnblio admizdstrabon and liberal arts (Class 0) The inneticmal 
dUtribution of the population abowa that, to the mafority agncnitnre in one form 
Of other constitutes the principal menfia of support. Of the 66 per cent engaged in 
prodnomg raw materials, 64 per cent are ooncemed with posture and agrionitnre 
Tbete are aailated by the general labonrera who form 13 per cent and who, thongh 
khown nnder Clasa D are largely dependent on work m the fields and gardens 
Thai, to 06 per cent or two-khirdaof the popnlalum, agrestle pcnniU adord the 
rneana of shbsiatenoe Of the non-agricoltaial callings to which the rest (84 per 
cent) are devoted, the most important relate to food indnatriea inclodlng trade in 
Mod atndt. These maintain 10 per cent of the popnlation of whom the most 

»re dmirti. 

and aeUcn, dealers in fish trsd 
era in vegetables oondiment 
grain and poise, rke potmdon 
and boaken. Following the food 
Indastries come (1) textiles and 
drees indnstries which support 
6 per cent, (3) worlhig and deal 
ing In wood, bnllding and far 
nJlaro materials, 4 per cent, (3) 
the learned and artistic profe* 
saona, 8 percent and (4) work 
In metals, one per cent The 
pnhJlo admlniitratlon incloding 
defence to which tbs btUk of a 
conntry s population teaches It 
self to look op to provide em 
pleyment to the small proportion 
of about one per cent 

167 Tbedistrlbatlon of the 
agricnltDral, industrial, conuner 
ci&l and pro 
fetslonai po* 
poulation in 
etch Diviilon la given In 8ab- 
sidiary TaUe III and illostrated 
in the marginal dbgrant. It is 
aeen tberefrctn that in every 
DivUion agricultoresapporta the 
largest Dumber of ptraona and 
that the ccmmsrdAl and lodns 
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trial population is very small Compared -with one anotlierj the Administrative Dim- 
sions show that agricultural occupations are most largely represented in Devikulam 
and Kottayam, the latios on their population being 74 and 56 per cent respectively, 
that the industrial element is strongest m Padmanabhapuram and Kottayam — 27 and 
18 per cent respectively, and that the professional and commercial are most 
numerous m Trivandrum and Padma nabhapuram, the proportions being respectively 
13 and 4 per cent for the former Division, and 13 and 3 per cent for the latter 
In respect of all the Classes, except the industrial, Quilon takes the thurd or middle 
place As between the two Natural Divisions, the Eastern exhibits amuch highei 
'percentage of persons dependent on agriculture — 64 per cent , as against 45 per cent 
in the Western Division, which comes m for a bigger share in regard to the other 
three Classes The disproportion is specially evident with reference to uidustry and 
commerce, the littoral regions bemg twice as strong as the interior tracts In a thou- 
sand of It he population, there are, in the former, 216 persons who are mamtained by 
industries and 127 by commerce, while the correspondmg ratios for the Eastern 
Division stand, as may be expected, at 112 and 62 respectively 

188 If the occupations returned are grouped and \iewed from the stand-point 
of the Indian village, they reveal features characteristic of its 
occupations organization The margmal statement gives the proportion 
per 10,000 of the people, who follow the more common village 


occupations They have been grouped on a 


OCCUPATION 


AgnoclUinats mcluding gtowors o' ppooinl prodnot'S 

[I, 1, G 120J 

Laboarors, ngnonltaral nnigenarnl [4, 8, 1G7J 
Toddy draToro and distiUeiB [(5^ 114 J 
Groocrs andconfeotioners [OJ, G5, 117, 119] 

Grain parclicr?, nee ponudors, eto [50, 08] 

Stook owners, milkmen and herdsmen [9, 10, 19, Gl, 

118, 193] 

Oa prossera [08] 

Cotton workors andwearars [22] 

Bopo, string, oto, makers [24, 35] 

Oarrontors [30, 82] 

Basket makers, etc [37, 110] 

Brass and copper workers and sellers [49, 197] 
Blacksmiths and goldsimths [41, 89] 

Potters, bnek and tile makers [47 48, 112,128] 
Jlahermen and boatmen [14, CO, 97, IIC] 

Tiiilora [G3] 

Barbers [72] 

Wn?hennen [71] 

Sfasons, thatchors, cto [78 79] 

Gram dealers and money lenders [103 121] 

Healer 8 in pioco goods and other toxlUcs inclndmg 
other shop-keopors [103,135] 
nealcra in hay, fodder, cte [124, 130] 

Pnests [143, 100 101] 

Medical praotitloncrs [104, 105] 

Total 


Note — Tho Ggnrco m s-^naro brackets refer to Group numhu-s 


Ndmbeb 
prn 
: 10,000 
or TOT At. 
i ropc- 
LATIO"! 


rather wide basis For mstance, 

. medical practitioners include the 
votaries of both Eastern and 
Western medicine, priests covei 
also those of the non-Hindu 
persuasion and who do not be- 
long to the old village cem- 
munity, the same remark applies 
to shop-keepers However, it is 
seen that the basic features ha^ e 
contmued undisturbed, nine per- 
sons out of every ten pursue or 
subsist by one or other of the 
village mdustnes, and the propor- 
tions imder the several callings 
appear to follow the primary’ and 
secondarj’’ requirements of man 
" A peculiar feature of Indian 
rural life is the way in whieli 
each Village is provided uith a 
complete equipment of artizaus 
and menials so that, until the 
lecent introduction of western 


commodities, such as machine- 
made cloth, kerosme oil, umbrellas and the like, it was almost vhollj self- 
supporting and independent ” Such self-coutamed unit is, in fact, llie finale of the 
caste system based on hereditar} occupation and characterised bA economic and 
social mtei dependence As has been aptl} observed, each Milage was “ economicalh , 
a water-tight compartment, self-contained and mdependent of the outside worUl 
for tho necessaries of life, but for commodities not obtainable within itc own 
borders, it depended on foreign sources of supply * • Foreign trade, neces- 
sarily confined to the few large tou ns, u as limited to supcrfimtics or hixnr'cs. 
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and rnch indtutrif* a* exlitad -were neceMirfly on % small scale. " * ETery 
thing oasential can be and for the moat part ia, made in the Tillage or locality ao 
that there never ii a demand for Imported article* of ordinary make thoee made 
by the TlUago artinna, however Inferior fa quaUty eatU/yfag all reqmremenU. In 
good therre is soma demand for article* of a better olaas, trot when 

trmft * ore bad» that demand oeaaea and the fadoatry langnishe*. Thna the village 
fadorinee alone are firmly eetabliabed. If the crop la ibort, every one from the 
landlord to the cAoirn, reoeivea a dmunlabed ihare, bat, small as the ehare may 
be it is always forthcoming whereas fa the town*, the art i s an b the first to snflcr 
in tunes of acaroity if the scarcity la prolonged, the nrhan mdnatne* aiO 
ertinffnbbod." An aoconnt of the village organisation m Southern India 
given, in the TvwTanoore Genana Heport, IGOl pagn 18» an extcactt from 
the 1001 Bengal Report is given at foot fa further iilnstration of its working 
Tn Ik more or lesa developed form it baa been noticed ea obtaining thronghont 
India. Of coarse under the modem condition* of econonilo competition the villagM 

are In vary mg stages of disrQptiOTi,bQt if thegronnd'WorV yet remains, it may afford 
a ba«i* for a re-formation SnfBce it to note here that the reensoitation of the village 
induitnes will solve many a difflonlty fa making the village organism what it 
once was, with its oecnpatlonal organs, healthy and slrtmg 


IK) The oconpotions of the inhahltaDt* enmnorated wifhfa the 11 town* m 
the State have been compiled separately and the detail* for 
rj WaMOTTAtiM Classes, Sob-claases and Orders, are embodied in the Pro* 
vtnctal 'Volomo Snhsldiary Table XI distilbtitee the entire 
urban popnlation by the oocnpations followed and gi^a* the total strength by 
Orders. The proportions of workers and dependants m orbnn and rnial areas aro 
. . entered In Snbaidiary Table I 

rwMTwxnKm* for each Order The gener 
^ occcTATsxr j dljtrlbuUoa of the oo- 

I aw BOU. cuiotraa. In Iottm «hnwil 

that those oonnected with the 

1 preparation and soppl) of 

■ 1 !• > iw niaierml snbetnnces (Class B) 

f Talitr I 19 I „ IT , , 

. -ni 1 „ SO 1 *5 fuTOish the mcflos of Bopport 

liiliAnnolljarTwttb 

, I „ IT 1 B7 to *6pcrccnt. of the entire 

; t „ w I is* popnlation and the produe- 

„ E 1 w ^'0° niotcnflls (Closs 

W i „ M 1 „ m a fcorth IS 

JM jiS*****~* t E i 101 (»ix»tono Inevcry 

Mt 1 ST I n STS 0) are malntaiaod by the 

lil j l..** I ^ *4 1 Cl$ * 

it! * TO i „ i<w? pnUIo administration and 

1' ..i"*’*'*** I llbeml arts (Cla«« C) while 

n lfWrT« i I w I «3 8 ,, 

to rsnoiwTtiSiNfiii ^1 „ iM 1 1411I mltcciumoocB occupations 

■’ (ClM, D) rapport Uic rtiMhi 

ing 12 per rent or one In 
oYfrv fi . A gain in C last A the agncallantts with thoir dtpendantv 

rn)*A Cm* 1901 

4 MtAkw rt IW MM r».» totSM ft a« Wbr u 

kuH .jO* (Wm wukrt kk^ S* mcks an! so na lj» m* imii ti “-k kli— il-^rTi 

fi-M k*r» I-J M*« < Tm rnukwl u U>r kM b 'iW «• nftt M mb kimn I 

• M*-x M-all..4»t,(kun I r'orbt kMvl.uUar«TW^5 Ml. 

f UlkoUt'kM k 1 u-|n< tk*|kBck Horkr TrtUBkrrWk kurnu. T k> tk< bal>B.ar~T 1 •«». 

ik rJJ k}n*«*a iWBtbc/ k*^ llrfw 4 r»KiMt kj. Cm Ci. frjU (kJt b .1 fc U< UrW 
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form 86 per cent The mdustnal occupations take up 60 per cent of those 
engaged m the production and supply of material substances, and trade 40 
per cent , the remainmg 10 per cent being devoted to transport Of the 
89,085 persons Vi'ho derive their means of subsistence from some occupation 
or other relatmg to the public administration and liberal aits, 21,263 or 64 pei 
cent belong to the 'professional classes Under the miscellaneous head, 
20,629 persons or 77 per cent follow mdefinite callmgs and 4,041 persons 
or 16 per cent aie employed in domestic service It serves no useful purpose 
to go mto further details By way of summarising the salient features of the 
statistics, an abstract is entered on the p'evious page which gives, foi 20 selected 
occupations, the proportions which they respectively bear to the total town 
population and compares them with the correspondmg ratios for the entire rural 
area This abstract gives in one view the conditions of the urban community 
as a whole and the relative bearings of the chief avocations pursued It is found 
that the urban population shares to a great extent the essential characteristics of 
the rural and that agriculture and all food industries give employment to a large 
proportion In appreciating the featmes that may be taken to mark off the urban 
from the rural, it has to be remembered that most of the localities taken m as 
towns owe their recognition, in great part, to the presence in them of admmistrative 
institutions These bring about several occupations supporting a large number 
But, even if such pursmts are left out of consideration, a divergence between the mban 
and rural proportions is noticeable m regard to the industries of luxury, letters, aits 
and sciences, domestic labour, transport service, etc -And as some of the 
bigger towns are best suited, by their position, for the location of industrial and 
other undertakmga, the statistics may be taken to reflect the extent to which 
the facilities afforded are availed of 


190 The review of the mam features of the occupation return will be closed 
with a brief notice of (1) the proportion of actual workers as 
distingmshed from their dependants, and (2) occupations of 
females 


In regard to the first heading, the mstructions to the Census agenCy 
weie to the effect that such persons were to be shown as dependants as did not work 
or carry on business either personally or by means of servants, oi owned no private 
pioperty Women and children, working at any occupation that helped to augment 
the family income, weie to be entered as workers In the case of non-working 
nnd non-earnmg members of a joint family where moie than one member was 
eainmg and supporting the others, the occupation which the eldest or chief membei 
considered the most important was to be entered as that on which the non- working 
members were dependent 


Prom the statistics thus collected, it is seen that 1,421,646 persons or 41 

per hundred of the population have 
been letumed as woikeis, and the 
lest, 2,007,329 or 59 per cent , as 
depending on them The propoitions 
of the mam Classes are reproduced m 
the maigm The smallest propor- 
tion of workers IS naturally found m 
the forms of employment mcluded in 
Class C (public administration and 

liberal aits), while the dependants are 
relatively fewest in Class D which deals with occupations, such as, domestic 
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A — Production of raw materials 

86 
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B — Preparation and supply of material 

40 

61 
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C — Public adnumetration and liberal arts 

83 

67 
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terrice, nnakllled I&bcnrr etc. The amrginal dii,grEin iUastntee in detnil 

tbe ratioe of worsen and 
dependtnti in o a o b of 
the 12 Sab-claiaes into 
which tbe four main 
Olinee aro divided. The 
actnal worken are in a 
majority m nnprodaotlve 
, aervice (73 per cent) m 
tnuuport and inanffioient 
ly dfitcribed ocenpatloni 
{SI per cent each) and m 
domestio eerrico (61 per 
I cent) Bnbeidlary Table I 
glvea farther detailt m 
regard to tbe 66 Order*. 
It will be obeerred there- 
I trtim that the dependanta 
are fewett m Order* 64 and 
66—* inmatee of jails and 
bosprtalt 'begBars, etc. 

I irhw they nmnber 28 and 
20 respectirely in a total 
o! one bnndred each. Next 
eomee textiles (Order 0) 
with a percentage of 34 
dependants. Trade In wood and tradolnfneJ (Order* 28 and 88) Ttlnm rntioe 
of belnc^n 36 and 80 dependants. Under pastare and sgrionUnro (Order 1) 
tbore are to every 100 sotnal workers, 181 who depend upon them for •usienance- 
The depondanU are mort nomeroas in Order 47— law Order 17— prodnetion 
and tn uiwnta iion of phyneal forces, and in Order 31 — banks and other ettablfah 

roents of credit, tbo peroentageson the total enpportod.by being respectivelj 

77 74 and 71 

It has already been noted that the actoal workers In all tho ccenpationj 
together aggregate 41 per cent of tho entire popnlation of tho State Bobeldlary 
Tsblo I distrilsito* them among the different SnVolaase* and Orders. From the 
dctaila entered therein, it ia observed that 20 per cent or neoriy one^Bilf of the 
total nomber of workers are engaged in tbe exploitation of the surface of the 
earth (Snh-ela« I) which I* almost co-cxtoD*ivo with paitnre and agricnltnre 8 
per cent, of the population work at industrial oconpatfons of which 8 per cent, ore 
devoted to teiUles and 2 per cent, to food indoitries. Of tbo remaining 13 per 
„ fnM nim M ol actoal workcTS, 0 per cent aro general 
? 1*'’’^, *1 lahoorers who hare rettrmed no definite ocen 

f*T IMT) BklM WJ , , . . 

*» pations, and 4 per cent are traders. Of the Utter 
1 Qit over one-halt deal In food stuffs. 



IV too wfli tm 

Xj. VIrmIm frr lJ3tO 
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r*trt«n D«abrr 

Tie meiEtael eWnirt eilWte tho 
« reUtion between occupation and sex— bo- 


!<«• tween workers and dependants a* among them 

**”* selves s* well ss with reference to each sex se- 
parately Of the actual workers over two-thirds aro males while among the 
dependants, nearly two-tWrdi arc ol tbo weaker lex. Again, of tbo total toale# 
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over one- half aie woikeis lu some occupation oi othei, 'while, of the total females, 
the woikers count only a little ovei one-fopith The pioportiou of females to 
males is, among depenclaiSts, neaily four times as la.ige as among -workeis 

191 These facts illustrate the extent to which, generally speakmg, females 
activel 3 ’' employ themselves in eainmg the means of subsistence 
Subsidiary Table VI details the occupations of females, and the 
marginal statement reproduces those in which they aie m a vast 
majority as compared vfith males In respect of occupations in which the actual 
■workers alone number over 10,000, the total strength is entered within brackets 

In four other occupations, the fe- 
males number over 10,000, though, 
when compared with males, they 
aie either on a pai oi m ammority 
They aie (1) unspecified labom 
with a total of 114,576 female 
workeis, (2) field labour~69,405, 
(3) oidmaiy cultivation-55,260 
and (4) vegetable, fruit, betel, etc , 
giowmg-1 2,373 The proportions 
in which the females stand to 100 
males working at these occupa- 
tions are iespecti\ely 110, 80, 16 
and 20 It will be seen from the 
abstract that most of the oidinary 
and simple a\ocations are mono- 
polized by nomeu The occupations in which they aie slightly more pumerous 
than the other sex are cookmg and indoor service, washing and cleaning, 
trade in pottery, dealing in firewool and charcoal, and that standing b ot on a 
nation’s economic morale, vtz , mendicancj’^ The latio of females ranges between 
two-thirds and foiu-fifbhs of that of males, among field-labourers, giaii and pulse 
dealers, textile traders, hotel-keepeis, liquor \endois In regard to the occupations 
of females, it may be lemaiked that they aie usually grouped under thice classes — 
(1) those in which they work independently, such as, iice pounding. Hour guncimg, 
domestic service, etc , (2) those in w^hich they act as a kind of complement to then 
husbands, such as, selling of fruits, vegetables, milk, fish, etc , provided b}"^ the latter 
and (3) those m which the two sexes work togethci, such as, field labour, basket- 
w'eavmg, etc 

A word may be added here about the occup itiouo of females in general 
It has been observed that “the employment of women may add to the economic 
efficiency of the community at large, but it does not necessaiil} conduce to the 
well-being of the labouimg classes In a certain jiart of England, it has been stated 
that the reliance on the additional earnings of the women engaged in glovc-makiug 
has caused the farm labourers to accept a rate of wages below that wduch affords the 
normal human subsistence ” * So far as India was concerned, an analjsis of the 
statistics of the 1901 Census did not apparently establish any' connection betw een 
the material condition of the people and the extent to w'bich women shaied m the 
labouis of men The piopoition of female woikeis differed considerably' in diffcieut 
tracts, irrespective of tneii material condition, noi was the proportion seen to 
vary with the piessure on the soil It is explained that local ^allatl 04 s arc due 

Joumpl o£ Iho Statimcnl Society, 1903, iinotod m tbo all Ijidia CenroB Report, 1901, page 202 
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males 

60 

Rico ponnderB and floor grinders (14,050) 

2,760 

62 

MaberB of molassca and Eugar 

2,742 

61 

Bntter, cbeoEo and gbeo mabera 

2,476 

53 

.Gram parobers 

480 

25 

Cocoann( and o‘her fibres Worb>j:8 m 

498 

24 

Hope anistnng mabots (67,956) 

243 

no 

Sdlers ot BvrcotiiiieatB, molissos, oto 

Sdlors of nfllb, gbeo, oto 

197 

ns 

104 

nc 

Fi'b dcilcra (19,748) 

183 

no 

Traders in 'wood 

178 

21 

Cotton ginning and cleaning 

1G6 

37 

Baabotmabora (12,498) 

168 

8 

rirovitiod coUootota and charcoal burners 

165 

04 

Browers and distillers 

j 155 
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to th/s Btate of fe«Ung regarding the Bedmlon of women If the order of the 
Kcial stmotnie and the duties assigned to the sexes m India are to be correoti; 
Bpprecmted, this explanation is clearly coaTertihlo in terms of varying economlo 
want, on which social feebng is, in the last sort dependent The tme sphere of 
woman s work ts the famdy and if she ventores out m search of labonr it If be 
cause want forces her out mnoh against her grain. When the means of llveh 
hood are assured by the hoabond, the woman la generally consecrated to the home 
and such on arrangement, contmned for a generation or two, tends to develop what 
may be called, in the language of modem oaale treatisea, “sex rigidity " However 
the tendency u dereloplng ior woman to step oat and hear with man the toeses of 
out-door bte, and prejndice herself in the discharge of the functions so peculiarly 
her own. But a diminution in the number of females that work at their own means 
of support, panpauA with an advance m tbeir numerionl strength should not, wher- 
ever it B found, be token as symptomatic of social nnprogretslveness or economic 
stagnation. It is only indicative of a state of things fai which woman could still 
afford to oondne her time and attention to the home, and hold on to her appointed 
place os the necesaory c(3iinierpttrt of m^n. 

Agricultural Occupations 


( ) OriA/T 
nlUrsUM 

0fO»m <J 


192. The first place in the general schema of ooonpations (Table XV A) Is 
onlgnad to agnonlture Order 1 of Babooes 1 in Olaas A 
comprises 13 group*, of which the flnt six deal with the 
agnouUanl popnlatloo The clatsification adopted is re- 
produced in the morgm The first two groups have been further sub-divided 
into Don-cuUiviting land holders and tenants and culUvnting land holders and 

tenicls. The formor correspond 
to the rent reeetvenand the latter 
I to the rent payers. The six group* 

together give a total of 1,8^7M 
persons, or G3 per conL of the whole 
population os being agrarian 
This proportion dooe not exhaust 
the entire strength. Under the 
bend of iaherarer* nnspeoified 
(group 107) 417 725 persons ha\e 
boon entered, who depend mainly on agrioaltural work for their snbabtence 
If these are also token Into account, tlio aggregate number of those who hare an 
lulercflt m land ri^s to 2,'’10 483 ond constitutes 06 per cent or two-thirds of the 
population of the Stale The cotrcvpoudlnR figure for the 1901 Oensus was 
1 which formed 03 per cent of the then total population The variation 

dunng tlie last dcconnium pivei an iacrcasc of 300,236 persons in the agricultural 
popohlkm or a percentage of II the group of unspetifiod labourers la 
cxeluded and the couipnri<^n confined lo the uz groups shore referred to Hkj 
total for 1001 lomca to ],391,K"’ Tlie present strength yields an addition 
i4 31 per tent for the list ten years. The divergence between the two 
rarnllcmv in duo lo tltc decrease under the head of unspecified general labourers, 
attrlbutabl to a fuller recordation of the definite occupations followed 


IMDM Imi MS ot ■pirattijr*! ImU 
Ocdiwrj toUlntara. 


T«J. soao, Oi |licUl»rt 
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Of the total ogrkultoral population 05 "Cl persons denre support 
from rent of agneuUural land. Of these or Coper cent, 

are land holders and 4 45n terumtsunder the latter Tbe rent 
pavcr> nuinbcr 1,28^011 — land lioWeri 1 lC3/t74 and tensatj 
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124,067, the ratios in a total of one hundred being 90 and 10 lespectively Both 
rent-receivers and rent'payeis together constitute 40 pei cent of the total popu- 
lation of the State, the cultivators foiming 37 pei cent and the non-cultivatois 
3 per cent Thus, about one in every three is eithei a lent-receiver, oi rent- 
payer or IS dependent upon eithei for his means of subsistence If the two classes 
are re'grouped into land-holders and tenants, it is seen that the fonnei 
amounts to 91 per cent of the total and the lattei 9 per cent , the actual 
strength bemg 1,255,279 and 128,623 respectively Among the land-holders, 
the cultivators form 93 pei cent and among the tenants, 97 per cent In 1901, 
the classification of the occupations dealt with here was a little diSer- 
ent Further, as many as 290,935 land-occupants omitted to specify the natuie 
of their mterest m land, and these weie shown under a separate group It 
was, however, ohseived m that Report that most of them weie probably 
owners of small holdmgs which they themselves cultivated On this supposi- 
tion, a fairly accurate idea may be gained of the variation m the strength of the 
landholders and tenants during the last ten years The figures for the two Censuses 
when worked out show that, m a thousand of the population, theie aie now 366 
landholders against 340 in 1901, and that in a like numbei, there are 37 tenants 
agamst 31 The variation m the actual strength gives foi the last decade a percent- 
age increase of 25 to the former and 40 to the lattei 

194 Field labomers and farm seivants aggregate 229,809, of whom 68 pei cent 
are actual workers and the lest their dependants The number 
returned under this head m 1901 was 164,796 The mcrease 
at this Census is thus considerable, but it does not appear to be 
genume Uudei the group of unspecified labouieis, there has been during the 
last decade a decrease from 458,421 persons to 417,726 Most of these work m 
the fields or are engaged m market gardening and other agiicultural pursuits 
and earn therefrom the greater part of their mcome A more precise leturn of 
the occupations of these men has evidently lesulted in leducing the strength 
under the ‘indefinite’ head and bunging them undei the piopei categoij' If the 
two groups of workers are taken together, the variation for the last decenmum 
comes to an addition of 6 per hundred The mciease, however, is small and perhaps 
reflects, more or less, the general deaith of labour which one not unoften hears of An 
exammation of the fluctuations for successive decades may help in as- 
certammg how far figures lend support to this contention But it is not possible 
to carry the comparison further back than 1901, as it is difficult to accept the figme 
foi the Census precedmg which put down nearly half the then population of the 
State as agncultmal labourers and crop-watchers 

195 The agiicultural population comprises (1) those who aie solely agricul- 
Oooa atioM tmists and are not engaged m any other occupations, (2) those 

a^onlture who follow agriculture as the mam occupation and have, besides 
some non-agricultuial calling as a secondary means of livelihood 
and (3) those whose prmcipal means of subsistence is a uon-agricultural occupation 
and ivho resort to agriculture as a supplementary source of mcome The statis- 
tics dealt with m the precedmg paias covered the first two heads as fai as agres- 
tic pmsuits formed the chief support m life There remain for notice the subsi- 
diary occupations of agriculturists and the principal emplojments of those who aie 
only partially dependent on land Particulars in regard to the former are recorded 
m Table XV B Table XV A gives the chief occupations of those who 
are only agriculturists m the second degree The information contained ip 
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these Tables Is exhibited in Sobsidltuy Tables lY and V and it has to be noted 
that the figures all refer to actual irorken and do not include dependanti 
Again, the term agnculturo means hero ordmaiy cultivation and mcludes rent 
receivers (group 1) rent pavers (group 9) and farm servants and field labourers 
(group 4) The unspecified labourers (group 187) who though almost wholly land 
less, depend upon agricultaro for their support, as well as the growers of special 
products, such qs, vegetablcfi, betel orocanut, etc. (group 0) have not been tahen 
mto account 


100. In ell 7 U05 persons, or 61 per 10 000 of the total number of workers who 
Ua\‘e stated some non-ogncultural pursuit as their '^mncipol 
occupetioo have return^ themselves as partially agrioultansts- 
The corrwpondiDg figures for the 1001 Census were 0,213 and 
«0 respectively The otrength of portial ognonlturists has thus 


increased dunng the brt decoie by 703 or 18 per cent. The marginal statement 
gives the actual and relative distribotionamong the four main Olasaei 02 per cent. 

of the persons who have recorded igrl 
I Oitwm cuUure as on aaxiliar> occupation be- 

CLim. *"'**'^ Ing found m Claea B but with tefereuca 

— I to the total workers m that Class, the 

b: I * proportion amoants to only one in a 

/. - <3ii 101 hundred. Pnblio administration and 

C, PvUh I 

uwBB «>d Uni uu 1 ^ w r liberal arts, wbicb take m 25 per cent 

n. inriTlMii-ni «i , » ^ ^ ^ 

I of the partial ognonlturists, retom the 

1 '■*“ I " l' bish«» ratio HI 858 per lOflOO of 

tbo actual workers therein InOloasD 


l^hlch eoatflins another 0 per ccut of tite total th&ro are m every 10,000 workers, 
3H ^vlio partuvlly depend on agriculture If the Bub^asses are compared witli 
one another it is seen that ihiblio force (\ I) si ows the highest proportion 134 
per millc of those who have named egnculturo ti a subsidiary moons of suhostcncc 
In ttc Arms ono in every boven, and hi the Police one m every eight, partly 
hvo by cultiiTUlon ’Next to bub^lase comes Bob-cUsa MI (public td 
ministration) nbereono in every 25 workers Is in part dependent upon ogrestio 
occupations. Among Milage official there Is one in every 8 and among the other 
poblic servants, one in every 00. Thoaetoal nnmbcr of partial agncuUnnsta Is 
largest in bub-clsss III (Industry)— 2,016 of whom 1 %2 are toddy drawers. 
The ratio to tlio total actual workers m that 6ab-clasi stands only at one per cent 
Thu average howc\ er ii exceeded lu three of the Orders included Id tho Sub-class 
namely Order 21 (food indoiitrles) Order 13 (lodostrics of dres^) and Order 0 
(metals) tho ratios per millo of workers being 22, 12 and 11 rc#pccti\cly Of 
those engaged in domestic serairo (Order fi’) 5 per thousand sro partially 
ngrtcuUnrista. OflhesorkcM in lexlllcs (Order 0) tho proportion is only 2 
per mllle 


lOi Tlte number of ppi>f ns nlio have relumed sgriculturo as their main tall 
I saLturr c«nT^ 51/1,3^7 Of llic c 3^506 or G per cent have alto stated 

um* •< sorao other cccnpntron Thet.e suLsldiary occupations are slioan 

Bfc slreadv stated under tho headi of rent-receivers rent pnyeri 
and Cc d lal »urcru 11 p. r niiUc o' the first named ore rent payers 10 money lenders 
cr grain dcxlcnt U t ruler and arti'.anv. Of the teat payers 12 per 1,000 arc 
a neuJtoral tircrs rarelrudir niid f ngnlo, money lender* or grain dealers. 
Lastly aiuong il c field labour is 6 ]icr inlllc arc rent payers, 4 wca\enand 2 mill 
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men (keepers of conb) The figuics maj also be con'^ideied m another '^a}^ that rs, 
tire strength of each snhsidiar} ocenpatron may he compared yith the total for all 
the sirhsrdiar^^ occirpatroirs together Tims \ len ed, it is seen that, among such of the 
rent-reccl^ ers as ha\c returned some secondai} cmploj merit, about one rn 3 is 
a rent-payer, one m 7 a mono} lender, one m 20 an artisan or a clerk (not Govern- 
ment) and about one m 25 is a schoolmastei Of the rent-payers, one in 6 is an 
agricultural lahouiei, one in 11 is a general labourer or trader, one in 28 a black- 
smith or caipentei, one m 30 a milkman or keeper of cons, one m 44 a fisherman 
or boatman, one in 55 a ^\ea^el and one in 73 a potter Among agiicultuial labourers, 
there is one ient-pa}ei in c^el3 1, anea\ei in eici}' 9 and a milkman in e'seiy 19 
About one m 41 is a leather noikei, one in 53 a mill-hand, one m G8 a potter and 
one m 78 IS a trader 


Non-Agncultural Occupations 

198 In para ISG s/tjmi, a brief review was made of the main Classes of 
occupations and ot the moic important Sub-classes Certain 

PrcUminaTy i t i 

general features relating to village industries, workers and de- 
pendants, etc, were also noted The agricultni.il callmgs which aSord suste- 
nance to a vast majority of the population weie ne\t taken up and examined 
These m a wa> exh.urst tiio subject But it has to be remembered that, imdei 
modern co iditions, the chief interest m the return of occupations centres round 
the noii-agricultmal empl 03 meats New’ forces have been at work and the old 
order has begun to change The transition, though exceedmglj slow’ and not 
easily recognizable for accurate measurement, marks withal the dawni of another 
stage in man’s activities It therefoie deserves to be recorded, especiall} in view 
of the fact that, 111 India generally, occupation forms the basal feature in 
social polit} The statistics, thcicfoie, will be treated in some detail In this 
treatment, the classification scheme as per the Gcueial Table XVA will be adhered 
to and the occupations dealt witii so m/i /a Unless otherwise strtod, the figmes 
discussed here and elsewhere refer to the tot.il supiroi ted— actual woikeis a id then 
dependants 


199 The first Class m the scheme of Ovcupations is also too nioat stiongU 


Cla3s A 
Pra-ducMon 
of raw materials 


represented In i tlio rsaud of the entire population, xs many 
as 55G belong to Cliss A , and of these, 199 aio woikeio The 
total actual strength amounts to 1,907,199, and i-„ aliimat 


equally divided between the two Nxtuial Dimmoii, Wit’i lefeieucc ti toe 


population in cich Division, the latio of this Class 


DIVIS.OV 

rev-bsTron os I 

lorLLVTioN IN 1 
CU s jlJivition I 

1 

Painntiabliapuram 

11 

40 1 

2 

Tri\andram 

14 

4J ' 

J 

Qailou 

84 

68 1 

4 

KoVayam ' 

87 

1 .. 1 


•Hero and in other parts o£ this ccction , 
Kottuynm mcla^cs Dc\^k^lI mi 


st.iuds at 19 jrei hundred in the Western tracts, 
as against 65 m the Eastern The marginal 
statement compaici the distiibution rinong the 
Adniinistiatnc Div ision« 

In attempting a comparison with t c 1901 
Census, it may be observed thxt dealers who 
were grouped w’lth workers have now been tians- 
feiied to Class B Again, occupations which came 


under the latter m 1901 have m,v been brougl t 
ualei Class A Bat this does not appear to vitiate the results The mam head 
of agriculture continues undisturbed, and the re- arrangement, bj scpriatiou and 
transfer, 18 confined to a fractional part of the popukrtion By thus throwing to- 
gether the figrries of the corresponding groups for 1901, it is seen that ten 3 ears 
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ago, the prodnctron of raw matemla eopported a pooalation of 1 460611 
The increase at thh Ccnstu is 447 688 and irorks oot a percentage of 80 

Class A u dinded into two Sab-ulasies, according as raw matermla are 
obtained by working upon the eorface of the soil (I) or by working under the aoil 
(II) The former » snb-divided into two and the Utter into three Orders both 
together comprising 20 groupa. 

200 Snb-ola*8 I maintains l,00o406 persons or 66 per cent, of the popnla 
> t ,Hn L Orders mdnded hereunder are (1) pasture and 

ogncoltore — 64 per cenk, and (2)fiihrag and hunting — 9 per 

[cwmi iiidt cent, 

1 — II 

Obder 1 Patiure and Agricultur — The first four 
groups of tins Order refer to agricullnre and have been treated in detail so far as 
numbers 1 2, and 4 are conocmed. Group 8 deals with the agents, managers, clerks, 
etc^of landed estates, who number 2,201 against 1,069 m 1001 The reconstitution 
of the Agncultnral Department dnnng the decade bss contributed the greater 
part of the mcreasa. In group 6 are inoluled the growers of Bpoolal prodnots, each 
as, tea, rubber etc 14 100 persons earn their means of snbeWence from the oe* 
enpations In this group 10 687 being actual 
workers. Jn 1001 the group totalled 6 181 
persons including those that were then 
entered under tbe Leading Plantations un* 
speafled The workers were 6iDeO m nom 
her It is thus seen that the total enp- 
ported have nearlj trebled and the sup- 
porters ha\e more than donbleiL The 
varution at this Censns appears to 
Caillifnll} reflect the Impetus which the 
lodnstrles have received during the last 
10 \ears. The figures of the Industrial 
Census, which explain the state of these 
Industnes mav referred to here The 
retuUs are summarised ond reproduced 
in tlio uisrguu 40 plantations and factories 
arc cnicred in llto olsUmc ah baling I'ccn worked on the date of Uie Censiw, 
ftith a total trenpth of l,i» j8 pcrsoiu In -7 of them the number employed 
\Aricd from *0 >0 in 111 frmi >t»— liW m 4 from 100—200 in 0 from 
MO — 101 and in A the I a hIi were \cr4J) Hectrlc power was n*ed m 4 steam 
In I water m 0 all In 0 nn 1 pcs in mic Of the persons employed, 3 401 were irtales 
and 1 407 female^ Tlir un klllol lolx-nrtTi. below tlw ago of 24 nnmUred 870 of 
Tvnom A 1 sere prl-s It luii I exi Inhed tint the Industrial Census referred onl> 
to the a-urk on a parliciihr d Uo and that tl»e personu bhnwn as Mibii ting bj the 
mlu'^rlc referral to included onl^ llio aitnal workers, >ven tlien the 
strength sj pixmcl cd the llHl t >lal in alilili aero incInJed not onl^ the persons 
»bn sorked tl 0 entire Near round Isit alsii llicir dependants ifarket gardening 
(gnmp 0) wliicli m the KiiJ 1 plaiiUt ons oml Upioca is largob pursued, 

aH rd a In liJi vl to 15) (K4J permn r to i nc m c\ery 18 of the inhabilants as 
compared vriili a total f 13S llW or one m cverj at the j receding Census, 
Over three-fifths of tltc \arntl i»i htand rrcditcd to the drpcndnnts. 

1 1 rc'try Croup " srwl M iqprrt 0401 persons or tao per mille of iho 
popuUtiua These mclu-lc the ofllccr and other cmplm-t of the btate lorcit 
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Departmeut, which was stiengfchoncrl to double the oiigmalumnbei m the couise of 
the last decade The men of the Pcpaitinent now mustei 575, and with their depen- 
dants 1,734, ns against 306 and 885 lespoctiv cly in 1901 Tlie wood-ciitteis, fiiewood 
collectors, etc , (gioupS), nninbei 4,732 A reduction is observable under this 
head, uhen compared uith the coriesponding total of 5,263 at the previous Census 
The variation, houev ci, is oiri} appiovimate, as the 1901 figure was luflated by items 
nou spread o^el different groups (36, 37, 110 and 130) and embracing m then 
scope othei occupations as well 

The raising of farm stock (groups 9 — 12) is the occupation of 10,196 per- 
sons, of wlioin 8,663 are herdsmen and shepherds The cor lesponding groups of the 
preceding Census covered some allied occupations now shown under groups 118, 
123 and 129 of Class B Even it these are not taken into account, and the 
return, as it is, compared with the total of 1901, tlieie is an increase of 12 per cent 
in the numbei of those dependent upon jrastmo But by stock-breeding, 3 per mille of 
the population alone subsist The subject calls for some observations, which 
will be made later on when dealing with the results of the Cattle Census 

Order 2 Ft^htitg and hunitnq — 66,043 persons aic comprised in 
the two groups (14 and 15) of this Order, of whom all but 66 aie engaged m the 
occupation first named The most important towns m the State are situated on 
the coist-hnc and several of the others bolder the backwaters and the lakes The 
proportion of actual workers in tire in ban area appears accordingly higher than m 
any other Order of Class A, being about one m ev’’ciy ten The dependants num- 
ber less — 103 to 103 workcis against 138 in the nnal tracts In 1901, the fisher- 
men and fish curcis totalled 51,546, and shows an increase of 28 pei cent for 
the last decade In view to understand the growth at this Census of the entire po- 
jiulation concerned with fish, the related items of cm imi and purvey ing should also 
be taken into account The cineis aic now' shown seiiaiatcly (group 60), while the 
dealers have been given a distinct herding at both the Censuses If these are also 
taken in, the aggregate strength amounts to 116,770 against a corresponding total of 
95,804 ill 1901 The v luatioa tluisy relds for the mtcivoning deccniiium a percent- 
age addition of 22 for the occuiiatiouahsts connected w ith this mipoMant aiticlo 
of dietary 


201 Sub-class II is a small one, only' 5 per 10,030 of the population snbsist- 
Sub ciaai II iDg by tlic occupations connected with mines (Ordei 3) and salt 

^n^craJa (Order 6) The foiinei ictnins 1,295 pciboirs and the latter 

[OrJc's 3-5 438, 01 togelhci 1,733 poisons against 1,613 1 1 1901 According 

GrO"jjf8 lO j ''■’-'i. oj o 

to the Industrial Census, there were three plumbago mmes at 
woik under Eiuopeiu ow neiship and miiageuieit Ii two of these, mechr- 
iiical pow'ei was used The total numbei of j ciso is cir.ploycd v\as 1,028, of 
whom 702 were unskilled laboiuci-,— 477 males and 225 females 33 of the 
males and 36 of the other sex were undei 14 y'cais of age Of the 284 skilled 
w'orkmeu, 5 were Anglo-Iirduns and the rest Indians and n£ the 42 men engaged m 
direction, supervision and cleiical woik, 5 weie Eiirojieans and 5 Anglo-Indians 


202 The piepai.„tion of articles out o- lavv luitorials and then supply at the 
oiaisB ^ places vrherc they maybe required are dealt within this 

piy^of material sub- Class It tlieiefoiG coiucs secoiicl 111 tljC scliGiuc and retains 
stances lespcct of numerical bupeiioiity as well In 

all, 928,685 persons are maiiitiiued by this Class, of wliom 455,656 or 49 per cent 
are actual workers On the po]iulation ot the State, the total supported amormts 
to 27 per cent , the w'oikeis forming 13 per cent In a hundred of the latter, 91 
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Alt loond m tbe coantrj and 0 m tcrtms. Tho dapendanU stand to the supporters 
in the ratio o! 101 to 100 in tho rurai part* 
vhile in the niban areas, the proportion nscs 


OTvmaT 


TrmWiu 

QoJcb 


I Unlll-e in Claw A the tv.o Natural 

Cb«B. Dm-lcn. L , „ , ,1 r 3 

1 BmsioDB diner itom one another in regard 

J* I / to the nmnber ot inhabitants supported. Of the 

^ total tho bttonxi and deltaio regions contain 
** 7S per cent, which worU out to S4 per cent. 
” on the population of the Division os sgiunst 

27 per cent- and 17 per cent, respectively in the enb-niontano and moantainons 
tracts, buniLar proportions for tho Adnunlstrative DhrUwns, which are entered 
m the margin show that the order they preserve in regard to their respective 
ratioson the total of Clast B stands genendli reversed, when the etrength in each 
IS compared with the aggregate popnlation. 


The increase in the nomher of persons supported b> thu Class duruig 
the last decade is only G per eont- In other words, for eierysii persona added 
to those engaged in the prodnction of raw materisla, there is borcly one more m 
the work of preparing and distnbotuig them for nx If some of tho Sab* 
classes show largo acccsstoos, it it due parti) to greater defimtenesB in tho 
return of otcupaiions and partly to natuml causes having had 'onfeltcred ploy 
among such groups are not subject to external competition. 


In tlio detailed consideration of Class B It has to ho remembered that the 
consorsion of tlio raw mstcnals into prepared articlcf andtho rendering them aviil 
able for further a*o fail under tl rcc suc>»’ire kinds of cmplojinent— (1) arts and 
pTcccfcses of lua intacturc h^ w ilcli ibo mw materUls arc vrorked up (2) trans 
port b\ which tho rcmlting products arc taken to the places where tlioy may bo 
needed, and (3) trade h) which the\ oro exchanged into tho hands of tho pcrsoiiB 
retjuulng thciu. To represent these three proecsse* the Class Is disidcd into Uirco 
bab*ciaj*cs — lodostrie^ Tninsporl oud Trade 

203 Industrial occupolloufc are grouped under Iwobrood categonci>,according 
to tho Mibstanccs used or the needs satisfied. In tho former 

case tho lualennls nlili ed lend Ihcir Tiauics to tho indnsiries 

Otiose n each Ok wood metal etc white m tho latter the) are denoted 

h\ tUc to which iho finished article* arc applied, sucli os 
iitdOklne^ pf food jf drr> etc Tlio-i arranged Hub-cla«w III contain* 14 head 
tnp* or Orders — 0 under the flivt mil 8 under tho kceond Tl.c projwrtlons 
_ Hbi I tlio princqvil Orders hear to tho totilof tlio 

n M Suh-chis ore shown in tlie uinrgiu The statement 
xj. inmai I n tnuthcos how Inplliat tho indiistriil occupations 

I ur iiikI 111 thoeonntn arcnlniokt liiiutcd to the «tii 
fi T i r farfioint mil Ic need To inert the priinarr « ant 

». jiTj c mm sen little work Jias to he dono on tho inttenaN 

ji ^ |*rociircl l\ c"rirultnrc and In tlw nori of gmin 

ij u lurlliij. n c jHimding and )in king 4 per cent, of 
iiwk 10 the total id the Suh-cla i arc employed liWenth 

^ ino^t o* till Tvho ottam the ecreat lhcm'M'\\c^ 

prepm- them <rco„ni.o their 1 ouseliold KTrantn fi r 
tfie pnrpo-e Of tl c red smme per iiH who ore supported bv otlxr fwl Sndi strk 
almost the wh le are I xlU Irawcn In rcpinl to U.c supply of the next want the 
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number at work is equally lo^v Only G per cent subsist by cotton, tbe remaining 
21 per cent being connected with sacking and fibre industries Clothing for w'ear is 
largely obtained from outside Work in wood takes in 16 per cent , but, of these, a 
third relates to basket-making and allied occupations, while the remammg two-thirds 
aic made up of sawjmrs and caipciitors Ceramics referred to in the 
abstract has nothing to do with glass or porcelain, but is concerned only with earthen 
pots and pitchers, bricks and tiles. The chemical products shown therein are 
the \egctible oils for e^ cry-day use Agam, blacksmiths and coppersmiths 
take up the entire strength shown under the Order of metals, while goldsmiths 
constitute 86 per cent of those wlio earn their means of subsistence the 
'Indiistnes of lu'^ury ’ If the occupations connected with neatness of dress 
and the toilet show a ratio of 10 per 100 of the Sub-class, it is because 5 of 
them are barbers and 4 washermen Tlius, it is seen that the occupations on 
which over 96 per cent of tlioso contamed in the Sub-class depend, 
are but simiile processes b^ which raw' materials are merely passed on foi 
consumption, or for use m other industries Furtlier than this, they do not go 
The more complex ones connected w ith furniture, building, construction of means of 
transport, production and transmission of physical forces are nowhere in the state- 
ment In fact, the observations made in 1901 admit of being repeated, as summing 
np, m its essential features, the industrial aspect of the last decade “Industrialism 
conducted on modern scientific lines is m this country in its veriest infancy. At 
the same time, the old indigenous industries are fast giving way, if they have not al- 
ready done so, before the aggressive energy of foreign competition Native capital and 
mtclligcnco are yet to appear on the scene to resuscitate them or to inaugurate fiesh 
ones for which the resources of the country offer a fertile field If wo except the occu- 
pations followed to meet the requirements of an unadvanced cultivating population, 
the industries pursued consist mostly in preparing raw matoiials to be worked up 
by foreign hands and re-imported as finished products Articles intended to satis- 
fy the demands of taste, fasliion or oven necessity in several cases, are mdented for 
on other countries The classes of people, therefore, who concern themselves with 
local industries are generally small producers A decade, probably, is too shoit a 
period for healthy economic tendencies, if any, to produce perceptible effect 
Hero, attention may bo directed to the results of the Industrial Census, dealt 
with m para 217 zn/n7 The mdustries relate to all the Orders entered m 
the statement given above Several of them are attempts at supplying 
wants that are already being met by the occupational castes concerned, and the sta- 
tistics show that these undertakings, such as they are, have played little part m 
influencing the functional distribution of the people 

Obdeh 6 Textiles . — Pour of the 11 groups m this Order have no entiies 
agamst them and 4 others together are not even 1,000 strong Of the remaining 
groups, sacking and net making, fibre mattmg, etc (groups 24 and 26) support 
124,377 persons, as agamst a total of 104,827 in 1901 The variation gives for 
the intervening decade an increase of 19 per cent in tbe number of the people 
concerned It is noteworthy that dependants are comparatively few in these 
occupations and female workers most numerous The actual woikers form 73 per 
cent of the total supported by the two groups — males 20 per cent and females 53 
per cent The ratio of females on the total workeis amounts to 72 pei cent , 
their actual strength bemg 66,268 Cotton ginnmg, spinmng and weaving, e‘c 
(groups 21 and 22) afford the means of subsistence to 36,697 peisons or to 
one in every 96 of the population, as against one in every 103 m 1901 

; Trflvancoro Oensna Keport, 1901 — Pago 898, 
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Obdebs 8 — 11 — ^Workeri in wood (Order 8) eggregtte 03pi8 perton* 
o( vhoia bcnrever more tliAn one-h&lf are dependent*. On the popoktion of the 
State the total supported comes to 27 per mflle. Sa^jen and oarpenten nomber 
01,005 and the renmining 82,018 persons manage to earn a IlreUbood from basket 
maklDg and other eognate hidostrles of woodj materkl 85,391 penons (one per 
cent of the popnlatfon) are dependent on work in the baser metals (Order 9) The 
bUoksmtths are the most numerous (28,260) with 6,450 persons who work in 
copper and brass, the Order it almost exhansted. Ceramics (Order 10) e op ports 
14,234 persons, as against 11,258 in 1001 There are 6,206 brick and tfle m^ers 
and 8,028 potters, who meet the ■rnsll requirements of their neighboorbood. Of 
the 20,003 persons who are returned as living the mannlaotare of ohenucal 
prodocts (Order 11) 19,223 are presaers of veget^e ofl. 

Obdeb 12. Food tndufincM . — The avoationi classed nnder this Order 
refer to the preparation of vegetable and animal food and dnnk. 168,407 persons 
(one in every 20) are engaged in these indnstrle* and of these as many as 
183 705 devote themselves to the drawing of toddy In 1001 the strength of 
the latter was 123/)50, the ranatlon for the decade being an addition of 0 per 
cenL Bke poonden and dour grinders have advanced from 21,257 to 25473 
or by 18 per oenL After these, a long way o^ come the makers of molasses 
nmnberlag 4,007 There are 1,610 hotter and cheese preparers, 870 bntchere and 
771 flih eojcm. 

OBSim 18—16. — Order 13 deals with the acceHcr 7 callings pertain 
log to neatness of dress and the toQet In all 60,888 males and females or 2 per 
cent of the popnlaUon subsist by these aTocatkois. 'WUb 27,280 barbers and 
20,550 washermen, the Order gets almost filled op and with 04 W taOors put in 
it has little ^tie« left for hats, boots and canes. The indostries of Inxory (Order 
18) give employment only to 25 714 persons or to one in every 183 of the popola 
tk>n. Ttie workers in metals and preaoos stone# nmonnt to 221)11 along with whom 
maybe added 1479 makers of bangles, rosaries, etc. The occnpetKos appertaining to 
Hteratore az»d the arts and sdetmas come under this Order and are chieOy re- 
presented by newspaper editing which supports 05 persons, as compered with 04 in 
1001 Persons enf^Lg^ in the polygraphia indostries, nnder which are included 
book binding book-ftitching etc., bare increased irom 1 187 to 2,226 at this (Centos. 

204 This Bub-riass is divided Into Orders according as the transport is by 

s W /.1 tv water road or raiL ’With these are also grouped the Postal and 

TelegTSphlo Services. Tbefoor Order# togethercoctaio 54,942 pcr 
o*»H In all OT 10 per mflle of the population, as against 32,035 and 
11 respectively in 1001 The variatioa at this Census that yields 
an actual Increa^ of 22j007 and a percentage addition of 07 This largo 
accession under ‘Transport is contributed partly by the road rnn*J rsiJ 
way labonreri who have nearly donbled tbeir strength and now number 10)500. 
The maintenance of cansli and rivers gives employment to 0 403 workmen, and the 
conrtmclkm of rood* and bridges, to 4P10 nariog retomed the specifio occupa 
iKim from which they derive their principal means of subsHtence they have at this 
C -n^nv separated thcm*elTef from among unspecified Isbonrer# whoso number as 
nlrtadv stated, has now perceptibly thinuied. The eXToct of this greater definiteness 
in the retnm of oeeupattons is forcibly fllnstrated In regard to porters (grocpl^"^) In 
1001 none was retomed to this group while now as many as IS,!*’! have entered 
t The coohe* cf the PcdJl and other castes who arc taking to this buslncM 
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largelj’' m towns and other trading centres, are certainly worthy of being dis- 
tingnished from the unspecified multitude 

‘Water,’ the first of the Orders m the Sub-class, absorbs 23,895 persons 
nnd finds its chief strength in the boat-owners and boat-propellers who total 
16,852 or 70 per cent Itoad (Older 21) engages 25,838 persons, of whom 7,583 are 
cart-owners and drivers With an addition of 5 per cent durmg the decade, they 
have ad^anced but slowly, vhen compared with the boat-men under ‘Water’ who 
have added 14 to the hundred Kail (Order 22) takes m the smallest number fiom 
the Sub-class, 929 The last Order refers to the State Anohal, British Post and 
Telegraph Departments These together carry 4,280 persons all told, agamst 
2,310 in 1901 The State Service contains 3,367 persons, double the total of the 
previous Census On Post and Telegraph, depend 913 persons— 112 more than 
m 1901 


It V as stated m 


Dfpflrinvnt Wo tm 

lU tw&T 5f>C 

irrigation 3,837 

rojt fnritlah) 650 

, (Travancore) 1 ,055 

Tilcgrapli 33 

Tcidl C,50I 


Kail way and 2,887 in the 


the Introduction that a special Census was taken of the 
employes of the Eailway, Post, Telegraph and Irrigation 
Departments, engaged on the 10th March 1911 The 
returns are embodied in Subsidiary Table X and 
epitomised m the margin. Of the totarshown, the 
number in regular employ was only 2,63S, the remain- 
der consisting of contractors and coolies — 66 on the 
Irrigation Department. 


205. This Sub-class is the complement of Sub-class III which dealt with manu- 
factures “StJience has need of distmguishmg between manu- 
facturors and dealers They are different from every pomt of 
torfort 31-n Groops view, as in the nature of their occupations, the influence which 

they may have upon health, the kind of trammg which they 
require, their very manner of thmking and actmg are entirely different, then 
interests are often antagonistic,” although the last mentioned feature is the reverse 
of what it should be m an organized society At the Census of 1901, the dealer 
and the manufacturer were shown together m most occupations, now, they have 
been separated The Orders under which the sellers are shown follow geneially 
the Orders that dealt w’lth manufacturers and should enable comparison possible 
But as, in several of the handicrafts and inanufactiues, the maker is also the seller, 
the figures for the latter cannot betaken as repiesentmg the whole strength 
This fact has to be specially borne in mmd in interpreting the variation m 
the figures 


Orders 24 — 81 — The first two Orders deal with bankers, money lenders 
and brokers, who number 10,273 against 9,122 m 1901 The ratio on the total 
population, however, is the same at either Census — 3 pei mille Orders 26 — 31 refer 
to trade m the articles contamed m Orders 6 — 11 The dealers m piece-goods, 
cotton, silk, etc (Order 26) aggregate 46,221, as agamet 38,106 at the preceding 
Census, and give a percentage mcrease of 19 for the decade In a thousand of the 
population, trade m textiles takes up 13 Order 28 (trade in wood) supports 9,031 per- 
sons (3 per mille) This includes not only dealers in timber and bamboos who were 
shown separately in 1901, but also the sellers of baskets, leaf plates, etc , who were 
combined with the makers If all but 10 per cent be taken as workers, the total for 
the trade in woodworks out to 3,634 for the preceding Census The present increase 
is thus considerable, and though the variation lecorded is only approximate, it 
gives a very fair idea of the efforts that are being made to make the tunbei of .r the 
Travancore forests easily available to the public and of the extent to which they 
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liATe rtmnilated the deftier*. The lem^aing Orfer* are Tery poor in strengths 
603 pertooi trade in ekicu, leather etc. (Order 27) 78 hi metali and machinery 
(Order 29) in pottery (Order 30) and 131 m ohemioal product* (Order 81) 

OnDEBa 83 and 33 — Thefirtt (hotcU« aJ^n etc.) abows the large rtrength 
of 23 443 (7 per mOle) as agafnat a total of 29^66 m 190L The Order b made np of 
20^18 rendore of bqnor* and 8,225 owners and manager* of hotel* and their em 
ploj^a, the correepondmg figure* for the provlflaa Oenatu bebg respectively 26 402 
and 2,863 The detr^ae among tiie aeUera of toddy and countrv apinta a attil 
bntable to the ttiicter regulation of Uqnor trade undu the Excise cyetem, which 
was Introduoed in the last deoenaium. Trade m other food-stnfis (Order 33) is the 
occupation of as many ai 168,703 peraont, or of one in orery 20 of the people The 
strength of this Order has increased hy9 per cent during the last decade The 
most nnmerou* of the groups in this Order are the fish dealers who have inorested 
from 44,258 m 1901 to 60,021 at this Oenns, and the sellers of betel, areamut 
vegetables, eto^ who number 82,783 as against 20 0X7 at the preceding enumera 
tlon 27 448 persons are grocers and genersJ ootid iment dealers and (^,528 deal 
m grain and pulsM. The purreylng of tobacco oplnm and gonja supports 0 717 
persona. 

ORDEaa84 — 41 — Of these, the more important need alone be mention 
ed 5 0(H persons get their means of sobslstenee ^ trafficking in boBding materials 
(Order 86) by trade In fuel (Order 88) and 3^281 by dealing in inroitor© 
(Order 85) The number m ain tai n ed by the fuel trade has adranced nearly ten 
times daring the last decade The last of the Orders (No. 41)in this Bub-clss* refers 
to trade of other sorts and Inglades shop-keepers otherwise unspedfled, itinerant 
traders, aorohots, oonjurors, etc. Of the 10,835 persons ibenm in this medley of 
misoelUneoua ocot^e^ns, as many OS 7 800 belcaig to the first mentioned groop. 
In 1001 the onspecifled shop-ke^ts aggregated 04^153 orsboot idnetimeathe 
present strength. The rest decline at this Oensua la another indication of tbe 
success in tbe attempt of tbe enumarsUng to seenre deflnitenesa in the 

occupatkon record. 

200 Tbe arocations Indaded under the third Class (0) constitute tbe pro- 

^ ^ toctive foundation for tbe occupeticois noticed under Classes 

PahUtaSni^trfttiM A and D. **To keep good order and guard the welfare of 
MsmiixJ »»<*. the preceding oocupetion* every country has an army and a 
polko force (VI) and a public administration (VII) The Uberal profesdems 
(\ III) sod persons bring upou their income (IZ) naturally follow tbe occupetiona 
Just reriowed.” The persons wbo derWo tbeb means of suhsistenoe by pursuing 
these callings art ccmparaUrely few All tdd, they number 145 428 or 42 pet 
mille of tbe aggregate popuIaUon. A ro-arrangement of the eight classes of 1001 
into four gives to Cloas (0) a strength of 131 104 persons cr 41 per tbonaod for 
that Census. Tbe variation in tbe last decennium represents an increase of 120 per 
cent The needs of law and order of pubfio administratioa and local goromment 
are met by tbe workers grouped under It, to which also belong tbo mtoiitors of 
religion and of medicine those engaged tn the noble occupation of education and 
tbrse wbo cultivate tbe arts and sciences. Tbe earning members, however form 
but a third of tbe total proporiloo or 14 permille Each earner supports two 
dependants a responsibility heavier tbon is homo by tbe members of any of the 
dber Classes. Tbo nrtooareoi abooib tbe largest percentage of workers from 
this Class the ratio amouuting to a fourth of tbe total To every tea of these ore 
attached 23 dependants, u against 10 in tbo rural tracts 

U. r«aMWai*(a« iMBAUMlXubMiaW SuiUlM, 
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As botBcen tno Xatnial Dl^ isious, it is seen that, in a total of one liuudiecl, 

theie aiG 07 in the Western Division and 33 in 
thcEislcin On the population of each Division, 
the total of Class D vithm it uoihs out to 5 pei 
cent in the foiinei against 3 pei cent in the lat- 
tei The Vdiniiustiatnc Dnisions shov vaiinng 
piopoitions nhich aio gnen in Die maiginal 
statement 
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In all, 9,289 pci sons oi 27 pei 10,000 find a Inelihood in connection 
vith the aiinv and the police The foinici supports 6,886 pei- 
InlbUo \orco sons,\\ ith 1 ,81 8 \\ oi king mcinbei s The Occupation Table distin- 
guishcs between the Xj\ u Bngado, which is the aim} of His 
Highness the Haha Jlajali, fioiii the llesidcnt’s Escort w’hich 
IS a poition of Die Biitish Indian foicc 7,771 peisons aic connected with 
the foimcr and 116 with the lattei The conesponding figuies for the 1901 
Census were 1,916 and 78 icspectncl^ Vctoiding to the Stxtc AdininisDation 
lleport foi 1910-T],thc c(Tcf(i\o stienglh of the State Biigade stood at 1,474 
Police w ork maint iins 3,103 peisons igaiust 3,369 in 1901 Tlie lattei 
tigurc IS onl\ appiOMinato, as, at tliat ('cnsiis, \illagc seiiants and watchmen weie 
sliown togothei A longh piopoition is, Iheiefoic, now taken foi the purpose of coiu- 
pirison Fnithci, the 1901 bguic lelatcs only to the lowei lanks ofthefoice 
and then dependants 

208 Tno actual stiength of this Sub-class is ‘32,695, which gives 95 peisons 

Sub-eiMs Yir 1’*^' 10 000 of the jiopulation 'J’hc dependants aic more than 
Public ^ministra tw ICO tlic actual w orkci s — 69 and 31 icspectivelv iiicveijono 
hundiod Sinrc 190l, the Sub-class a dcciease of 17 pci 
cent Vs in the case of thcjuiblic fouc, a distinction has 
been made bclaecn the sciMccof llis lln>hncss the Vf.ili i Bajih’s Covein- 
inent and those of the Biilibh Iiuli'ii Covcinmcnt and cthci Native Stales 
The seiv ice of this State suppoi ts 26,1 56 m ,ill, excluding niunuipaland village 
service It has to be noted that the cmplcvis of the Government m special 
blanches such as education, engincci ii.g, etc, v\ hic h cb) i ot fi uu ]ait of the 
administration pioperaud inij be co idii t''d, p>i llj m wlio.h, bj non-gov cin- 
iiicnt agencies oa then initiativo and dnee lion, aic intmcluclcd in this Oidci 
254 peir'Ous aic in the muiucipTl and local 'civ iccs, while v il age otiicials and 
scivanls, vs tli then dependants, niiinb-i 6, Ol)3 'i ],c i umbci o jic mns dcpei d'^nt 
on the SCI vice of Biitish Iiidii was 167, and on that of othci India i Slates, 84 

209 Tiic kaincd and ai (istic piofc'^sioi s iialiulcd in this Sub i lass aic^ 
Beligion fOidoi J6), Lav\ (47), Mcdicmc (48), Instuiction 
(49) mil Ijcttois, aits and sciences (5 )) 97,729 pemons aic 
snppoited by all these Oidcib ti gctlici against 69,360 m 1901, 
givni" foi tlic inteivcniiig decade, an incic,sc of 40 pci cent 

1 he stiongest of the Ouleis is Die fust — Heligion — in v\hicb the nnu'bci uiam- 
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population Next conics ‘Instil ctmn’ with a strength 
of 26,366, 01 8 pci miJle, -and next, ‘ Lettcis, arts 
and s( 10 ices’ with 18,896 peisons, oi 5 pei thousand 
Oi ‘Vlcdicme’ aie dependent 10,209 peisons, and on 
Lwv’ 8,515 Tlic mteicensal v aviations noted m 
thomugm 5how that ‘IiistuKlion’ and ‘Law’ liavg 
adv auced most rapidly . 
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210 This 8ab-ol*MCOiuuatiijg of one Older ind One group deal* with pro- 

^ ^ ^ pnetoT*, other than of Bgricoltural land, penilonere and §oho- 

larvbip holders. These total 6 716 against 3,016 in 1901 ^hkh 
oSirsuaS?*i*i j give on Increa&e of 68 per cent in the number of persons 

living on their own income. Of these the majority are 
pensioners mamtamcd h\ the btate for tervioes rendered either by themselves 
or by members of their family 

211 Th& h the fourth and Uat mam lieading in the claaaifioation of 

occnpntiona a heading reserved for domestic labour in- 
suffidently described occupatioas and nnprodaoHve services. 
The strength of this Miscellaneons class segregates 

447,063 persons, of whom 234,633 aro aclnal workeih, the proportions 

on the total population being 18 and 7 per cent. respecti%ely The urban and 
rural areab divide the wage-earners in tbo ratio 
of 7 to 03 m a h undr ed. Iq relati6n to depend 
anU, the sopporters are more nmnerotis than in 
anv other Class — C2 per cent, against 43. In 
towns, there la one drone to every two ■workers, 
{i I while m the country the two groups are almost 

As osoal the Western Natural DivUiou comes m for a large share of Uie 
total, 64 per cent against 46 per cent in the Eastern Division. But in 
relation to the population in either division the sea board and dcltaki regions show 
a leaser percentage — 12 against 16 In the Interior tracts. 

The occupations Included in tins CIass took up in 1901 &i man} as 
463,b74 persons. There is thus adecreaseat Ibis Census of 88311 persons orSper 
cent With referoneo to tho total popolaUon at the two CeniUBes, tho 
decline Is from 10 percent in 1001 tolBiwrcent m 1011 Thu decrease however 
is confined to those wlio ha\o not accuralel} devrihed their occupations, and is 
hence not iiiisatD.factor) 

212. Thii bub-claes coniuu of all those who are supported b} domestic service 

SaWiMX. The tolal strength — 1C 3.>6— represents an adconce of 30 per 
•x*^***' «wrcfcpondinp figure of 1001 The actnal 

Ofnr< 1*1 tsj workers number two per millo of the popultllon or In other 
words, one in e\ery 000 people m the Btsto engspes himself In 
some form or other of domestic service Of the two groups included hi this Sob-clsss, 
cooks and otlicr Indoor servants Imve increiu.ed from 10114 in 1001 to 13 033 or by 3.> 
per cent Tlic advance in the other group consKliup of grooms and pri%‘ate 
cooclinicn H even wore n*xtlcc«l le being ss iiiocli as 4o i»er cent — 1 apsiniit 
I,0S( at tlie preceding Censns. 

13 Ml thosc perKoitfc w ho ltfl\cdesrTilr^ llicinselvcs as clerks, tctounlanU, 
ctmtmctor^ Ulunrciw etc., wnthout sperifv mg the luiture of llic 
name of liip olllce or establishment In wliidi the} 
arc cmpl(ied,ltsTeLcCiil»roaglil under tliKSab-cIass. Tlitsc 
u Kn^icT a^gregute 1 17Hlpenion a>> again ta total of 4Gfl,W)l rc 
tumeil at the IWl ( enms. awl vield a percentage detresw: 
id 9 — a plea ing fcalnrr a alrcadv ncUccd Tltc atlnal decrease K largest in the 
gronp (4 labourers un^jicclrtcil, who lia\e declined fnuu 4*3421 in 1901 to4177i6 
orlivss manv an 40/2>0 person ( — 0 percent ) T1 e general Isboorcrs arc notwhollv 
dhtinct from tbi *e engaged 111 ttmnccll ti wiili n r«nUurc and tlie large increase 
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noted undei ‘Faimseivauts and field-labonieis’ — Sub-class I — explains the deciease 
beie Of the othei thiee groups m this Sub-class, only one shows an increase, 
namelj, that dealing uith cashieis, cleiks and othei employes in unspecified 
oflSces and shops Here, the nuinbei has increased from 5,749 to 6,281 at this 
Census 


214 Persons i\ho support themselves and then dependants by unpioduotive 
s boi 8 XII seiMCCS include (1) the inmates of jails, asylums and hospitals. 

Unproductive and (2) beggais, xagiants, ct cciaa The foimei group 

G^^°'iG 3 aud 169 j consists of 1,740 peisous, as agamst 1,101, ten years previous 
But if the dependants are excluded and only those who 
are actually m the institutions are taken and compared, it is seen that the mcrease 
at this Census is only 202 The nmnbei of beggais and vagrants comes to 6,879 oi 
one per mille Though the strength of this group has giown by 1,198 persons oi 
25 per cent smee 1901, the variation m the ratio on the total population is not 
perceptible 


215 


Occupation hy 
Religion 


Occupation by Religion and Caste 

Imperial Table XV D is neu to this Census It gives the distnbutionj 
of occupation by lehgion Subsidiary' Table IX i educes the sta- 
tistics to proportions and shows (1) the distribution by religion 
of 10,000 persons following each occupation, and (2) the 
distribution by occupation of 10,000 persons in each religion Both the Tables re- 
fer to tlie total number supported by each occupation, and do not distinguish the 
workers from then dependants The Auimists, howe^el, being too small m strength, 
are excluded from account for the purpose of this notice 


Occupaho7i hi/ rchgton — The Hindus who form two-thuds of the aggreg- 
ate population naturally infiueiice the nuinbeis under the diffeient occupations 
and then distribution does not diSei materially from that in the State as a wdiole 
In almost e^ely occupation, they piepondeiate relatively to the othei 
religionists If the aimy as w'ell as the police are exempted from notice, Hindus 
are markedly laige m the following — (1) food industries, (2) manufacture of 
salt, f3) work m metals, (4) nidustiies of dress and the toilet, and (6) banks and 
othei establishments of credit In each of these, the proportion of Hindus stands 
above 8,000 in a total of 10,000 of all religionists In respect of occupations cou- 
necled with (1) fishing and hunting, (2) pioduction and tiansmission of phy- 
sical forces and (3) tianspoit by w'atei, the Clnistians appear to predominate, 
the proportions varying from 4,000 to 7,000 In most of the other occupations too, 
their ratio is higher than 2,000 on a ten thousand of the total In regard to the 
MuLammadaus, it is seen that trade is then special sphere and that in it they 
number above one thousand The tiade geneially relates to clothing, textiles, 
metals, fuel, etc They also engage themsebes in textile industries and in broker- 
age and export in similar pioportions In law' and medicine, they aie few- 
est, being 33 and 87 lespectnely, as against 2,560 and 2,218 Clnistians m a total 
of 10,000 

Behgion hi/ occiipahoii — If each religion is Mowed separately and 
the distribution over the different occupations compared, it is found that the 
employment which attracts the Muhammadans most is agriculture They also take 
largely to the textile industries trade in textiles and in food-stuffs Under the 
heads of law', medicine, religion and jiubhG administiat'ion, the Muhammadans 
are the least m number In regard to the Christians, it is seen that, in addition to 
agiiculture, they laigely resort to work m w'ood and also engage themsehes m 
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fcMsd indoitneft. In the Uber»l arts and profeaaiona too their ratio is comparativelj’ 
high. The oocnpatiotts wbich take in the Hindns most are agnculttire food m 
doatrks, textile*, public adoiinistration, religion and loatniction Aa the Snbai 
diary Table on which this review Is hosed fnllv poortrays tbeae and other feature* 
they are not referred to here m further detail 

216 Considerable mterest aod importance attaches to the distribatKm of oc- 
cupation by ca*te and race- This aspect may therefore be 
tonched opoj Imperial Table XVI contain* the nece*sary in- 
formation m regard to ‘’2 selected castes. Subsidiary Table VIH 
embodies the proportional flgores. Reference may also be made m dealing with 
this subject, to Table XV E Parts III and R which contain* particular* of the 
races and castes of the persons engaged os capitalists, managers, etc- and In view 
of the tendenev that has to be home in mind, to return and record the traditional or 
ancectml calling even though the means of snbaistence actnally resorted to may 
be diflereot, the figure* ha^e to be taken only as a roogh Index of the features they 
are Intended to delmeate Itraa> also he a^ed that the figures refer only to 
actual worker* 

The most promment, but by no wean* unexpected, fact brought out by 
the retnm, is the marked extent to which traditional occupations are bemg 
gradually deported from by all clasaes If any other tendency U noteworthy 
ft is the general scramble for land, the desperate running to the mother s knees 
The first smner— and cver> oceapalloual lawbreaker in a eettled aoeal 

organism is as niQch sinned against as tinning— ^eems lobe the Brahman whose 
function is to minister to the spintoal srants of Uie popnlatloo In one Lbousand 
actoal workers in this comounitv onl) 14 « persons are relumed as following their 
ancestral calling -2o persons liare settled down as knd holders and tenauta, while 
tbo remainder is mostly dbtnbuted among the iemmed and srtisfioprofenions (131) 
trade(128) public ednimistration (lib) at^ domestic service (101) It istho dencffrf 
for the established rcltgious labour that Is realty thus uieaiored, and if inaccorately 
inaccuracy Will be on the stdo of cxcesa, as the shortening of supply does not 
generally follow that of demand except alter an appreciable mlerval Among the 
IxUftTAsand the ilarakkSns the ratios per 1 000 of each are oven lower hemp 110 
and 31 rc^liectlvclj The occupations tsbcii up aro cnllnwlion trade and in 
duslnca. On the other side of the list appear U» Pnlajan Iho Ampnttan and the 
Aefattt>t7an who have lea t deviated fromtueir bereditarj callings. Above them 
come the Kura%an the \anijan and the MiTir aho are in greater or less 
measure a"lh«riog to their respccliNe (uuctlonv Tlie octupatlovi of the sorcerer 
^llan seems oUuo-t g jiio on! he ^ tiirumg to the tlrrmer rwr/ of all, sgricul 
tore for bh inearu of InelihoutL Ho too tlic astrologer — Kaniyln but lie appears 
to have some faith in the pursuit of onotber mdustia cadlan ambrclla making with 
which Irowever he has been famDiar it cannot be said how long The tendencies 
ore alv> noted of the Chc/fi and the ChSauSn to look to cultivation as a means 
of snpplcnicnllnp his incrnic or rallier of investing bb sa^iugs The Kooktnl too 
contribute* bis share to sa ell the cultivating clo^s though trade still appears to 
attract huu linalU the Cliakk&la lias wandered farther than his occupational 
brother the \ Jniran In a thou-und of the former there ore onlr 30. oil presaers, 
apainst I ainrncthc litter ttUfle the ChaUkAla (iiltivnlora number 2S3 aa 
rotnpir-Hl with Ft> auiunj, the \flxiyani 

Tie till tica iu regard to indudrui nnderlaklngs worked on \\e*tem 
line fcho« tint «►! the llN la I mei ciiiinicratfil nt the Irwin trial Censin. fi\c~ a 
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mint, n \\orksliop, a school of aits, a stamp mauu- 
fnctoiy nud a press — are owned and noiked by 
Goveinment Of Uie lemainder, 61 aic managed by 
Euiopoans and Anglo-Indians, and 42 by Indians 
Of the Emopean factoiies, 30 belong to eonipanies 
and 11 to mdiMduals, (he corresponding figures foi 
the Indian being 13 and 27 lespectnel}' The 
iiiaigmal sliteiiiont distiibiitcs, by caste and lace, 
the owners of the 38 pinato factories, and the man- 
agers of all the factories cvtliiding the C4oveinment 
ones 
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The Industrial Census 

317. The Industrial Census has already boon dealt uitJi in part, so far as 
the grow mg of special products and the extraction of minerals 
rectory Induttri*. coiicoiiied As thcrc aic 8e\ cral othcr iiidiistiies besides, 

they will be Mowed here as a whole It should bo lemenibeicd that this 

Census lb limited to such of the factories as 

employed on the Census date not less than 
20 persons The factories, plantations, etc 
returned are shown in detail in the mai- 
ginal abstract Of the 108 undertakings 
tliciem ennmorated, meohanical powei 
was used m 63, elcctricit} in 4, steam m 
29, water in 6, oil lu 9, gas m 1, and m the 
remaiiiiiig 14, theic was a combination of two 
oi moio of these ]iowcif> Iniegaid to the 
s( ito of Imsiiicss, it was ‘iinmiar m 19 facto- 
1 ICS, in 29 it was ‘biiskoi than usual, while in 
12 more, it w is ‘much biiskci than usual’ 

Of the J i,911 bands employed mall, 1,180 
wore engaged m direction, snpeiMSion and 
flciica! woik, 3,h39 wcic skilled woikmcii 
and 9,902 uiibkilled labouicis Undci the fiist 
head, tlieie weic 63 Emopeaiis, SG Anglo- 
Iiuliaiib, and 1,031 Jiidiaiib of whom 848 aio 
natnes of 'J’laiancoie Among the 
skilled woikmen, 3 wcie Emopeaiib, 49 

Anglo-Indians, 3,197 Tiaiaucoicans and 

308 other Indians The unskilled labomeis 
distributed by sex show 7,304 uialos and 2,598 fciiialop, and distiibuted by age, 
gne 7,811 as abo\e 14 years old and 2,091 below Of the lattei again, 873 aic gnls 
and 1,218 bo}B, the pioportion being 716 of tlio foiinei to a thonsand of the lattei 

The Cattle Census 

218 The results of the Cattle Census refer icd to m the Introduction are 
summarised on the next page, audit is worth} of note that the 
figures agiee lathei closely with the ofiicial letiuns as per the 
latest Administiation llepoit J3y way of supplementing 
infoiraation, the paiticulais published m that Report in icgaid to 
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plonght aad arts ftr« also embodjad. Tbe laioSoienoy <d tho hre-ttook 
for the needs of the ooantry m on© of common 
knowledge "No doubt, garden onltivatlcm for 
which nmtnal labonr is not etsentfad is the 
mam ngrestw parsnit m Travancore and In 
parts in North Travancore the jmvjappadain 
cnltivation (the ooltivation of paddj in fresh water 
lakes after the water is drained oS) does not neoee 

_ iitate much ploughing or any plocghing at all. 

supply of cattle, for whatever wet lands 
cirti*tt»i«nrmoj 3 uw I hav6 to 1)3 ploughed, is deficient. Aocordlug to 

the Lrtnd Revenue Settlement rotnma, there are m a 

totil of 1 114 1 77 aoro 3 of wet and dry Unis 517^X26 acres under wet cultivation all 
told and the Cjn-ms returns 400 410 cultivators On an average, therefore, each oultl 
vator has to Inm eif nearly one and a half aorea The bulls and he-baffaloes number 
178,341 pair t e less ttian a pair for two ooltivators, and this ia evidently not sufliol 
entto meet the needs of even one*half of the popnUtlon that wants them. 

210 The breed and condition of cattle are even wot« As oboen ed in the 
1001 CensoflReport stock-breeding is not a regular occupation 
catti* b»**n*S, porsned on any scale in this country Cattle showi ind agriool 
tnral exhibitions have been a special feature of the last decade 
but a tbmg must amf before it can be exhibited and in a ooantry where 
good cattle do not exist (Uid where suoU fair-conditioned cattle as do exht are not 
in saOleient abaadaacs the ovttle exhibits cannot be more fertile of results than 
now and ryoU desane to ba couimendad more than to be blamed for what cattlo 
they are able to sboa Pasture farming and judioions breeding are the greatest 
cssentmUandmuAtbetheobjectiTesofmell plannedactiMt} Indivldoal and ccllec- 
ti\*o There aas o tuuo m Travancore, the octogonariansBaj when imderthellmlta 
tioDJ iiupo*ed by the clhuale both these werefoirh well proiidod/orniid nJien tho 
lines of the poet applied. 


‘Tbecaltle aregnudiJR 
Their heads never raising 
There are forty feeding like one. 

Rut now the fcUtJug up of J)iod> of the Jodostrial an(]e\eu other occupa 
ti iial clmniicls has thrown the bulk of the population on land and made 
tl 0 people increasmgl^ agriculturaJ And tho ascrage extent of land that falls 
to each cnltiiator for the purpose of food production ii by no means such as to 
permit a spire m-irgm for rir-ing fodder (or cattlo especially wlion intensive me- 
thods of enltiratJon hsio not ^ct been adopted- For tho present therefore it follows 
tluil, before pahtoro farming or slock breeding oa any appreciable wwle or e\en tho 
allotment of suitable praxmg lands at convenient dbdancev can bo reasonably expected 
tlH* existing pressure on tho land jet tlirown open or uUliicd for the purpoK* of food 
[iruduction must be relieved \nd (or this purpose tho rcbtomtlon of the obliterated 
imluitrul channel the oivcnini, of new nalkb of life and tlw lateral diffusion of the 
peoi le over all available arable areas t > the extent tliat luald at nil be managed 
hccm to bo the only remedies m pfXHpecL It isnuligbi task tliat is going to bereadJIj 
acvmupljshcd for Travancore to start large mdustnal enterprises on the lines and 
proi -tms of tic \\c I r(s|uirmg os they do huge capital and ouUtaDdlnghkill Dot 

13 u c4Tr*Twf.v A rm Wmoa Unt*nnl>-W«r4 of eitj 

Ll-r^~u U r -O. 3ti. vrrv r j fdxprV lb* •« ti r*Ui> rtvU la wmlHr* Bu; Un-KM 
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■what may be done in the first instance, if the public conscience is sufficiently lOused, 
18 to help the existing Indus tiialists by freei patronage and by moie responsible 
financing to produce more and better This aspect of the subject leads to the last 
beading in the Occupation Chapter, which w'lll no'w be noticed 

Census of Home Industries 


StntlBtlos 

Census of 


220 It need hardly be pressed that production is income, and pro- 
ductive labourers aie the earners, of the national family The 
necessit}'’, therefore, of securing an accurate periodical 
productions and comparing the results, from time to time, "with 
each other and with those of other countries cannot 
be over-estimated To make a start on these lines, 
the decennial population-census was taken advan- 
tage of as being a smtable and convenient opportu- 
nity The returns prescribed were arranged to contain 
particulars of quaiiUhes in regard to the different 
products These quantities have been valued according 
to current puces, and it is the values that are shown 
in the margin It maybe stated at once that the figures 
are probably only approximations, and do not cover all 
the mdustiial heads under which it is desirable 
to possess exhaustive and accurate statistics But 
whatever may be the value of the result now secured, the 
object of the move would be gamed, if it leads the 
way to the legular collection of such mfonnatioii 
and its utilization in due couise in the mteiests 
of the people And when the results of similar Cen- 
suses, undertaken under better arrangements, have provided adequate bases for 
comparison, conclusions of value could, of course, be deduced For the present, 
the figures, such as they are, are merely recorded. 
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CUITTED) 

1 

Paddy 

40,206 

2 

Other grama and 


puleea 

403 

3 

Martet gardamug* 

10,816 

4 

Pi Eh 

84,444 

fi 

Work m vrood 

787 

C 

Do in TTOody mate- 



rialat 

293 

7 

Work in etonc (m 



eluding quames) 

249 

8 

Earthen-ware, tdea, 
hneks, eto 



272 

9 

Ket-making 

1,841 

10 

Baokmg and fibre- 


matting, etc 

4,787 

11 

Cattle and fheep rear 
mg (including ghee 

12 

and cheeeo makuii,) 

114 

Oil pressing 

8,288 


* Includes the prodnote of the 
palm, and vegetables generally 
f Includes the making of ba'-kets, 
palm leaf nmbreUaa and plaited 
leavea for thatch 


A word, howevei, may be said about the most impoitant item m the 
abstract The quantity of paddy produced is, as already stated in Chapter 11, 
msufficient to feed the entire population From the return of imports for the } ear 
1910-Tl, it IS seen that Es 8,070,000 worth of paddy and rice was imported into 
the country, and about Es 200,000 worth of paddy exported The production 
mruws the export pZffs the import gives only Es 48,000,000 worth of the aiticle 
for home consumption, which works out to Es 14 per annum per head of the }»o- 
inilation Even if children under five years of age are excluded, the rate goes up 
only to Es 16, or one chiickrara and four casn (eigLt pies) per diem 


221, The statistics above pourtrayed, however roughly, serve, to some 
„ extent, to mdicate how the various industries, agiicultnnl 

Some Bug^ostlons ' n i i jo 

and non-agiicultuial, bear upon the requirements of the 

people 


Of couise, agiicultiiie is the mainstay of the country, and modem auii- 
ciiltiiial leseaicb shows that we are only at the threshold of discoveries which imi 
he expected to largely increase the return from land The idea that the mam tlimo: 
that contiibutes to production is land and that the capital put m it and the labnm 
employed on it, howevei Valuable m themselves, aie of secondary impoifanco, ,s 
bemg replaced by the theory that the mam things are capital and labour and that 
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the Iu>3 either in ajca or in gnalitj it of minor importance At it hat been rri 
well pat, the land m Japan, which it not porticnktly fertile, it 'rlc'wtd tolely at the 
vehicle for oonrertiog capital and labour mto prodocta and about two aorei there 
teem ablo to tupport a large family and enable It to pay a heavy rental to the land 
lord and heavy taxation to Government If only the Agrionltural Dopartment 
ia Travancore develops, and teta to work a toheme of respontible and asaidooat 
guidance in regard to tilling mtnormg andtoleotlon of teed and of financial support 
for the needy ryot population, and tbe people that entbled and encouraged to follow 
Ibo lead given by that Department, tbe aaeorancs premleed in earlier porbone o ( 
the Rsport (Cbapten II and III Para* 64 and GO) may be fulfilled, that Travan 
core not n ilv need have no anxiety on the ioore of the 8i milUoni of toule it ha« 
now ou L hitnd-s, bat should, ra tbe preeent rtate of the world* agrloultural 
knowloige be capable of aupporting a great deal more. Further a boppy and 
prosporont proprietory peasant population wonld bo created, the natural back 
Lone of any country without whioh wbatever its urban splendour or diatant 
glamour it must bo poor Indeed. 

But all these are yet of the future And although in India generally tho 
soil and olunatio oondxtioasare more favourable to agriculture than in many other 
rountnos of the world, variety of occupation has all along been a distinctive feature 
of its economiQ life And in Travancore ai elsewhere m India, it is becoming 
increuiusly appareot that it is nocetaary and even urgently so to mpplemont 
a'noulture by manufactures and by tunely otilixation by tbe people of tbe mineral 
resooiecs of the country ludustrica not only supplement, but etlmnlate ogri 
rnlture If to buy a produce is alone to help its prodooer the indDstrlali, being 
the ohiof food hoy^ in a country are tbe masters and controllers of food pro* 
diictiom Thia is the positive relation of industry to agrioultore The recognltiert 
of tiro negative side is even more vital Persons thrown out of decaying lodni 
tncB as well u tbose not abeorbed m new ones cannot but resort to agriculture 
( ompetitiou for lend then begiua. The net iocoono gets less and this let' 
honing cannot assist vigorous or mtensive culUvation but can only help the 
detonoratjon of land from defective manurmg and lade of attention generally 

One of the most urgent proWem# In a coanlry U, therefore tbe organlratfon 
niul development of its iodostnes. Asa basis for this organixatioaand development^ 
tltcre should bo a list of supplies and services needed. Periodical exliibitions have 
their chief value lu enabling this (nfomuitloa to bo obtained and revised from time to 
time ^Vilb the general principles in view of cconomio organixatlon elsewhere out 
Imed anthontio information shonld bo prepared and held readv for utilization by all 
concerned on the following important points — (1) Dow many people aro working 
to supply each of the wants in the eommoolty* {"O how much Is tho prodnction? 
(1) In what places is it distributed’ (4) what is tho extent of competition among 
j*cop e working wilhiu each indu try and what are the caaies that lead to such 
r<mpotiiion’ (o) what ii tbe estent of co-oponitlon? (C) what is tbeineomo ofthe 
1 H j Ip enpape<1 in each industry and is it m proportfoa to tho prices of the article* 
will h thpi liave tobuv? (i) hew much food produce what raw materials 
with the quantity of each and what manufactured article* with tbe quantity 
4 pvl IS the country exporting? and (8) has the doe balance between each 
kind of export and Import l)«n esUblimbcd and mainUlnedf If not, what doe* 
It in licAtc and what mar bo done’ For the collection collation interpretation and 
nti I ition <f all tbh infonnation clubs and a sociotions aro of great value 
\ c itlurmc of educa cd men at each station might certainly recreate In other 
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Siubstanfcial ways as well and constitute itself as the brain of the town oi village 
Evciy sectarian or caste association, of which one not infrequently hears, might in the 
same way form itself into a statistical and general economic bureau In place of the 
attempt, conscious oi unconscious, to regard each caste as an entire nation by itself, 
with its pioductivej distnbtitive and religions classes and to tram and equip the 
mganism, so constituted, for the so-called scientific activity of competition and 
struggle with otLer castes similarly organized or not, action should be on the Imes 
of each community constitutmg itself as an organ responsible foi a particular func' 
tion needed for the local territorial oiganism as a whole, no matter whether the 
function so undertaken is the traditional one or another to which it has been ac- 
customed and found suited Thus would ensue a livmg, active and substantial 
co-opeiation between people and people, and not, what is now at best, a live-and- 
let-live policy of tolerant mdifierentism 

These suggestions might also well form the sphere of activity for the 
members oi the iSii Mulara Popular Assembly They could do no greater service 
to their country Each member may become the nucleus of an oiganization foi 
gathering all the necessary economic particulars connected with his taluk 
01 an allotted portion of hia taluk The information thus collected by all the 
members may be made the subject of discussion at a conference held m connec- 
tion with the annual sessions Tne results of these proceedmgs will be of the greatest 
service to the deliberations of the Assembly itself and must help the Government 
m their anxiety to further the mterests of the people Here, reference may be made 
to the agricultural and mdustnal survey projected by the Government some time 
ago In evident recognition of the fact that the rise or decline in a country’s wealth 
cannot always be judged from the condition of the State finances, which merely 
represents the expenditure side or the people for the protective service rendered 
to them by Government, every modem country naturally makes provision for the 
peiiodical ascertainment of its people’s income as well 

In brmging these observations to a close, it is necessary to enter a 
woid of caution agamst the maxim that technical education should precede the 
establishment of industries Without helittlmg the advantage of a provision 
for tuition in the technique of mdustry and commerce, it may be noted 
that, if India had an industrial past, the declme of that past, such as it was, was 
due, not to the want of technical schools or trainmg — for each house was a school 
for its immemorial trade — but to the steady lessening of custom And if the new 
technical education is only meant as an enabler of 'new machmery mdustries, the 
general principle has to be kept m mmd that, m such matters, demand must and 
will eoon create the necessary supply but cannot be forced in by it When indus- 
tnalism has been started on its career, teohmeal education will then be necessary and 
in urgent demand But, capital m the hands of the agiicultural class in an 
essentially agricultural country, which India is now, must go for the development 
of her land resources to the fullest extent — ^which is by no means done — before it 
can, in fairness, be made available for non-agricultural nndei takings, and what- 
ever capital that may still or otherwise remain, after deductmg what is at present 
lodged m mvestments outside the country foi want of sufficient security at home, 
would naturally he imprudent, if it is not shy, m throwing itself on uudcrlakings 
foi Vihich the promoters are not able to afford a reasonable assurance of safety, 
if not success As for enterprise, with the want of which the Indian is often 
charged it is unhappily too often confounded with adventurousness, 'inclination 
01 wilhnguess to lucui risk ’ Enterprise is ‘willmgness or eagerness to engage in 
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labooT TTbich rsqnire* boldnetijpromptneM, onarg7 and like qoiilities (Webet r) 
and this enterpnse will coma foi a people, not only mtU fonded, Imt enconxiiged 
by tnccMft aocompUibed in wtui i* one* attempted, and atrengthened by a ooq 
ftcloaman of tha paople e responsible enpport at the back. None of these pre- 
requisite* being conspicuous by tbeir presence, shynea* of capital and defectiveneis 
in enterprise may serve as good platform phrase*, bat would not, by mere dint of 
repetition odranoo to the stage of onre. In rejpird to expenditure on festira’s and 
OQtlay in jswellorj eitraTugiUoe is oertMuly out of place at any time or under 
any oonditlona. But extravagance b a relative term and vanes m Its individual 
application. It would be for instano© a calamity if well to-do bat tight flstod gen 
tlemen would find In thb an eicnse for curtaOing tbeir festival and soofo^religioua 
budget* bolow the easy ponibilitlee of their pone and status Bat speaking gone- 
rally it goes witbont saying that, with a rednotion m the level of mcome, a persist 
enc© m the old scale of expenditure ba suiddol policy 

Goneral Remarka 

223. The Wert rt progreeslog at a varying pace toward* the state of settled 
divUion of loJjour and assured fulness in demand, both at home 
and in ber colonies and it is natural to expect tJuit a know- 
ledge of tbb organism forming activity would stimulate the 
Induuj to conserve Vus alrcadv formed organiim, opplying the ncceaaary correctives 
and develop still furtber But the question at the very outset is what may the 
Btops be, hot reeognitiog any neeeesary vanollon in irection, India is workmg 
haM to ostabloh mills and factories. Hand Isboor b coasidered out of date 
And several edocated men hope and expect to see the tone when, under the 
modem methods of indastnallem the Indian nation would bo able to rank 
IlsoU along with tho natives of England, Germany Amerirri, Japan etc. as 
ono of the ptmcipil induatrcil nations of the wxjrld. To the fui^hor question that 
is asked Is India, as she is now fit and oble to instol tho mod m methods of in 
dnstnalism and bold out in tho world • raco, mtboQt pre^djeo to her present or future 
interests, the ans^ er is not imaniinoa*. Tbb is probably due to tho tendency 
to look It only one side In a question and form a judgment. For Instance lio who 
see* only the good side of uourishinR food mav Indulge In It, even w hUo suHonng from 
c rror of digestion ond die from snrfcIL Ho who secs tho bod sido alone may talo to a 
wholo-ttlo fast and dio from fnanllion- The proper conrso is obviously to correct tlw 
unhealthy couditloas tliat nf^ratoon tho food ond utillXo the bonoflt of its nonrishmg 
ness Ro with industrial methods. Rpcoklog generally it Is no light task to make 
a whole nation pass from ono method of IndnstrialUm to another Tho difflcuUlce m 
rarrring ont projects on tho lines o( western Induilrialfsm and Die coraplirntfon 
Mwial on 1 economic that must follow as bye-products, deserve adequate heed- Tho 
hiitorv of tho Industrial revolution In Fnropo Is a history of the poinfnl disorf,ani 
ration of labour that foUowcd In Us wake a dlsorganlrullnn relieved onlj bv the 
darelopmcnt of cxlemsl coniraerco on a robust scale If England consistinq of 
ohont three and* I nlf crores of pjopleond possessing a phononienal amount of expo 
nenrv power and influence liavotocstabllshathoosandand ono machine industries 
anl rtnntlcss ships to eoaver her produce into every market of the world, before aho 

I ^ nU/fW .(wvLn ., ! iLi U-tetj mtia Ub nJ^alvruiln C t* rr* ukj 

»« j>UJn il.« W-,*7 f ttM‘ IXuJ l> b« lirvs’^ Cm lb lu] k r« tr wli ik« n 

1 Itwf « Vt» r»^» biA m 191 rt. •S>» jnA»bLty 11 kt» L> k k.))> ■.! ilaJ UC,m 
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'ean. see her riclies descend into an appreciable portion of her society, it has to be 
pondeied over, how many maohme industries India has to set up, how many ships 
she has to provide heiself with, how much knowledge, mfluence and skill she must 
have and to how many countries she has to take her produce, before she can sup- 
port hei population of thirty-one crores There is the added circumstance of 
competition fiom other nations, highly developed m the arts of mdustrialism and 
commerce, both at home and from abroad. There is also the fact that the people 
themselves are wanting in a correct economic consciousness A nation that seeks 
the establishment of machme laboui as part of its people’s policy must, first, acquire 
the skill of the labour which it proposes to substitute for its own After havmg 
acquired the skill, using that word m its widest sense, it must take up the work of 
Bupplymg the wants of other countiies and utilize for the purpose the floating popu- 
lation, t e , the population not needed to be engaged in the already established 
labour If she then thinks it necessary and feels competent to substitute machine 
labour for home manual labour, the policy must be one of gradual increase in the 
former and an equally gradual decrease m the latter. Else, the change of labour 
may deteriorate the condition of the existing mdustrial classes and throw the 
whole society out of gear Of course, even should she mtroduce machine mdus- 
tries, she must keep in view the wants of the nations with whom she has the desire 
to open commercial dealmgs, and prepare only such articles as they may need oi 
as she may have become habituated to But on no account should the industrial 
•classes m anotLei country or in one’s own be allowed to be deteriorated by ma- 
chine labour What is produced and supplied by it must be an addition and n ot 
a substitution 


223 Machine laboui m a country is generally applied to the production of 
three classes of goods — firstly, those that are already made by 
of^^^rnin- local hand labour, which m India are cotton manufactmes, cut- 
duatrioUam ^ secondly, goods that represent new wants or luxuries, 

namely, bicycles, watches, pencils, cloth and silk umbrellas, glass 
wares, etc , and thirdly, goods that form substitutes for the existing hand-made goods, 
such as, kerosme oil foi Indian lamp oil (cocoanut, castor, laurel, etc) Now, if machine 
laboui be established for new wants and with the idea of exportation —and if in domg 
so, the men required be reciuited from the floating population, thus leaving the exi- 
sting band labour unaffected — it v ould be a case of addition to the labour of the land 
and an increase to its power of buying its country’s food in full measure and enjoying, 
through exchange, the needs, comforts and luxiiiies provided by commercially 
connected nations But if machine labour be established for competmg goods 
only, it must be mere addition to the forces that are aheady acting in antagonism 
to the indigenons hand laboui In India, however, machme labour has 
been opened by Indians, mostly for this class of goods, and unth no idea oi powei 
of exportation, nor of lessening the need for importation and home production 
by others, which can only be through large production and wide distii- 

bution m advance of demand If they had that idea, they would have kept 
account of their own machine and hand labours, of the Bmopean labour at home 
in India and of the labour unported into the country and distributed to eveiy othei 
As it 18 , every machine capitalist works with individual ideas of profit to himseh, 
and to those whose vision does not extend beyond individual ideals, the advantages 
and disadvantages of a regular policy cannot of couise be correctly estimated, 
their effect on an mdividiial being imperceptible Indians therefore send then 
goods to the few markets in then own countiy, and by so doing have only 
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nacc«ded In Mstfting tb« death of the independent hand labonr The difflcnltlw of 
the latter are greatly addjd to by the high price of food**ta2i, which is by no 
raeam solely dependent on the state of the crops. While an nniaronrable tecson 
may raise the pnoe Btfll higher a faToamWe eeaaon doae not mean any perceptible 
of thj iitnatiCBi, The demand {tom conntriea haTing a larger pmcbaslng 
power accounts to a considerable extent for tbe high lerel of the prices of food 
aids. Again, the cheapness of eilrer bnlhon has bronght In the qnestion of the 
low rupee. l\Ti 0 a there b a fall In the price of the metal without a correspond 
mg change in the Tolae of the com^ it U expected that nations woold adjust the 
])nce8 of their different labonrs accordingly Bat m India, the depreaeion in the" 
^alQe of t te mpee has only meant the depression In the ^'alas of its productlre 
labours. Che agricnlturtkl people having no definite knowledge of the conntry * 
economic condition and of the condition of commercially connected coontries, pnr- 
(sue no plan or policy in raismg the valne of tholr labonr Whenerer they do so" 
irhen directly compelled by clrcnmstancea, a concomitant rise In the yuloe of the 
r ther labonrs acts in the manner of a tax on nceamed mcrementy and mtdcts thom 
ol any little advantage. Bat however introdnoed, "a canse which robe the cent of 
its pQrohosing power robs he owner of a like meosore of liberty and froedom the 
liberty to exchange each cent for a certom measure of goo^ or for a oertafn 
aicasore of leUore, • 

In regard to the Toaclone labour that has been robatituted for band laboor 
It IS true that a portion is In Indian bonds. Bat speaking generally it does not look 
itiat they woold retam this portion tong 8eToral Indian concerns bare been oloeed 
anlin respect of the remaiamg the onllooku not wholly free from anxiety With 
the largo inrestmentsmadeby the West, with herwell grounded economic In^tiooU 
arid wiUi the whole world serring as her market, hex machine labour established in 
1 ndiA can easily beat tboso of the Indian and, witboot any effort set off a loss m tbe 
) larkets which both may shore against the profits th^ may bo secured m the 
markets which the Indiao does not approach Fortber there are the new wants 
nixl substitutes to wUioh the ludbin is babllusled, but on whose supply be does 
not bestow a thonghL These can he sold, and ore sold at a large profit Mach bat 
hjon said of the Swidesi spirit preferential purchase of the conntry s gpods by 
Iho people thcmeolvea. Svmdeiism is not antagtmUtio to free trade. It u not of 
the essence of free trade” taysBaty In Lis Intcmatioml Law that the consmuer 
».]uUl olwAvs bur his goods m tbe cheapest market Its essence u that be should bn> 
li^goodnln Lis own chosen market Bat free trade oiso requires tlmt there ho 
free eujoyment of articles of neccssit) cooTenlonco and comfort from otter notlom 
end even in the matter of competing goods, the aTcragocontamer In a civil society 
{aanot In those days of small purchasing power bny tilings in the market tlmt 
J^Tionld choose when his eoclety cannot topo with others in the cbnpacss and 
jualiir of Its cutput and wlrcn lio himself docs not see the way to bear un^ respon 
ihililv for its lodostrial well being 

_ 1 It cannot be Mid, however tliat the want of bkill and kniwlcdge In 
regard to indnstiy and commerce 1ms descended as -v lieiUag 
MMfcfcrsuaktt. froraihepa t ThcreJsiunp’ecTidcncetoshowthatt’uandents 
developed tbo rebourccs of the conntry that thc\ depended 
I theni'^lvcf for food and seconclm wants such as, clothing etc. and 
til t tlicv had tl c power of prodacin''anddi‘4nhutIng food to all clawes of tlic society 

mm ILaV XL-uISikslxI jwuil* Uidoa.*.!] l«.L.r^(l>(rv«lu«a 
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{liid of piirchasmg food from othei countiios The society that they handed over 
to their progein n as no doubt a shahen-up one But in the circumstances undei 
nhich the} had to struggle, the} deserve the thanks of their posteiity for having 
left V hat they did Now, under the protecting tegis of the British empne, there is 
no c\cus3 foi not ichabihtating it The mistake is often made of cornpaimg the civi- 
li/ationof ancient India withtliat of Emope to-da} The present day Indian 
fithcrs upon Ins remote ancients all his present mdustrial and commeicial 
lafantihsm, just as he takes to himself the credit, unconsciously though it maybe, 
for the modern EurDpcau cn illation and science Of couise, it cannot bs that all the 
niedia'val sociil and economical policies of India should lemam unaltered, 
m the face of the changed conditions of the world Only, it should be remem- 
bered tint the dcsti uction of the ways of Ining, w’batevei they may be, crude oi 
icfincd, nncn ili/cd or cn ili/ed, is the destiuetion of the channels foi the circula- 
tion and re-circulation of food from the agricultural class to the other classes m the 
socictN , and that all the good monc} nnested in inigation works for the increase 
of food production will bo money spent to its best advantage, only if, side 
by side with i(, channels also o\ist m full patency, such as, iiidustiial, commeicial 
etc , for the How to the people of the food so raised 

In e^ er} conntr} , the consumers must buy and invest, the commercial classes 
should sell m the iiiaikets of the world, the mdustiial classes should steadily work 
at tiieir rospcctno trades, aud the religious classes should propagate and keep alive 
file principles that ought to undci he the iclation between man and man While 
the absence of any one of these conditions must depicss a society, then pre- 
sence would ensure skill in work and cheapness aud finish foi its products 
But all these are more or less lacking m India The makei blames tbebu}ei 
for bis neglect to bii} , and the bii} ci blames the makei foi bis neglect to offer 
a good aiticle cheap This mutual iccnimuation has blunted the sense of lesponsibi- 
lit} When people are foi ining themselves into an oiganism for the first time, it 
IS the producer that has to picpaie and cieate a demaud Next comes the meicbant’s 
dut} to sell, and the thud is the duty of the consume! 'to buy Then, every man 
in the society begins to ]u\cst bis money with the merchants foi interest, and 
the mcichautb utilize it for financing, aud finding markets foi, the industiials 
With tins change in the euMronment, the society itself uses in both mental and 
physical stature f But in an already established society, it is the consumer that 
sliould he alw a} s vigilant A piodncer with hunger as bis master cannot, in the 
first instance, neglect to supply The lesponsihility of the merchant is next to 
that of the consumer In India, w'beie society has been alieady established on 
orgamsraal lines, it is the consuincis, thciefoie, that should come foiwaid and bold 
themselves liable to blame Co-opeiativc societies could do a great deal by way of 
bunging about, and assisting, the leqmred conditions But these societies should not 
form themsehes into capitalist industrial bodies imdei wdiich the people can only 
work as coolies* The}" should constitute themselves as the Vaiiyas oi the stewards 
of society, to help and stimulate the producers by selling then produce in this 
couuti} as well as abroad The meio givmg of loans to mdustiial classes will not 
suffice Without the lender accepting, at the same time, the responsibility foi 
seeing the produce at which he has assisted widely distributed and sold to the 
best advantage, the loan becomes difficult to he lepaid It then “loses both itself and 

* “In the early tm-lo tvitli Arnbin, PerHa, and Jnt'n,' lays J A Hobson “there was ^ cry littlo which any Western 
country cooll halo sent to pay for tlio uni'orted Bilks and spices, for these pcoile had developed aU the manufacturing arts 
beyond the Euroiican standard” 

f “The invcstigaliouB of Bolk have thown clearly that an inorcaro in ttatnro has occurred m Europe during the last 
decades duo ovideuUy to a chango of environment — Dc Trauz Bovs — Profo ojr of A-n»hropology in Columbia University 
Kow iork ' 
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friend, »nd tendi to the 1»»ting damage of credit for the society m a ■whole The 
growing increase in litigation and land alienation, and what is a natnrsJ corollary 
the insatiable ay for more and more conrte and registration office®, mnst bear the 
same import In reference to the healthiness of the body politio, as the moreaeing 
endemioity of disease and the need for hoepUala and dispensaries m csorrespondence 
would to that of the body phyaical 

Befemng to the ancient land of the cocoanut, or cococjmt-core 

as it hoj been colled, com and 03 and the nomerons indostries constmotible thereon 
can afford occupation for seTend lakhs of her people and public mone; and attention 
cannot be directed to greater advantage to Oovemment and to the ooontry than 
towards eoahling the people to live on honest, independent, productive labour 
instructing them whenever required collecting their produce, and undertaking the 
responshility for finding prodtable markets at home and abroad. In Travnneore 
a Conrmencal Deportment was first ntherod fn by ITaha Raja Mlrtanda Varma 
and Dolawa Rfua* Ayyan, and the office of the Commercial Agent at her chief 
port at AUeppey 'which Hai Keta'va Dte helped to fcamfi, was eTidently created 
for guarding and developing the industrial interests of the country and to see that 
external trade helped the oentented and proaperoua life of the people.* Through 
a commercial and economic expert m that office, well poated with the conditiont 
of the country end with the trade and labour situatlan of the world and ever 
Vigfiant to ofier advice to the State and to the people, iDdnitrlallsm in Travancorc, 
for which there is mfinite scope nay be guld^ and lielped along correct linos. 
This IS the first equipment in the life of a people placed under conditions of com 
mercial competition. And if the science of eoonomio relationships enjoius on every 
socml organism whatever be its industrial or political status, tbe duty of preHrvlng 
its indiridoality and of keeping separate accounts of its production, ^tnhution and 
consumption It is not for creating or suggesting soponteness of tetcresi, but only for 
keeping up tho world s talaaoe untilted, so that a unlrenal blending in lore and 
brotherhood may bo secured and maintained for all time 


225 The general ohierrabans contaloed In this and in the previous Chapters 
^ of the Itflpovt are not intend“d to encourage the building up 
of Utopias, although even these have their value. NYUh full 


regard to the oonditioni mJ change* In condition which no one can now forecast, 
iti* still possible to formulate a polct of view a principle a rule of conduct which 
shall detennmo the actions and at Itules of men In the ellort to secure the desirable 
fotorc Attemp * at su h formulation have not bsen wanting but have apparently 
Dotqmto sufficed. A well 1 nown American millionaire has dedicated a sum 
of two million pound* s* hi* contriUntlon toward* tbe abolition of war In the world 
V wealthy Pir^l philinthropist of Domhij In* Just made on endowment to the 
I oabn Uaircnity wjlch It hm a-oeptrl, of a donation of one tliousaad four 
hu jJreJ pounl* a y->a. for Ihr'o years, for the Instilutioa of rehear hinto the pnn 
ciplc* and mitboJ* o* prevantin'raid re’le>'lng d** Itutioa and povorty Both those 
con ummitioneare not unrelated toenoh other If indu*triil strife with which desti 
tutlon sr>d poverty ranv itvi I connected replace* mtcmational strife it i* only war 
rnilr another name And to refer to a m rao able projouneeraent made 
thourh oa an o^*K>a o m great solemnity by tho King Fmperor an account o! 
wLkh WA* rec ived while till* Cliapter was In the pr's* III* if ijesty appears to 
hwe fill. In replying toan allre*s at Mhkln Lower in ^\ale*,oa the 2Tth June 
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last, “I tool forward io the time when conflict of industrial niteiests will he solved hy 
the co-opcraiion and good n ill of all i onccrncd ” Ifc is \\hile the wiitei has been look- 
ing into those socio-roligious pi oblems which aio, m matneiuatical language, functional 
with each othoi, that the thoughts he has ventuied to lecoid foicecl themselves on 
his attentnn He will fool his laboui s amply lew aided, if the two caidinal sugges- 
lionh,firi<ih/, the acceptance of Natuio’s ideal, ‘the oigaiiisin’,'' for the construction 
and legulation of social life, midci which wai and stiife cannomoie evist among 
men and nations than among oigans m the healthy bod}’’, and secondly, a disciimiuat- 
inguse of hand and machine labom foi mtia-national and mtei -national pmposes, 
bj which ma\ be picieiiled all abnoiiiinlitics m the ciieulatioii of food oi money 
which IS the blood of thesoci.il organism, national and unneisal — in othei wmids, 
iiiultnmllionarism on the one hand and destitution aud po\ eit}'' on the othei — aie con- 
sidered fit to lecene a heaiing, liowcici small, m the counsels of the world’s empire 
Now. “when men the world oi er touch elbow s as nevei before and the interest 
of each isthe interest of all ns iieierbefoic, leiy great things may besuddenly 
brought to pass in a shoit time ” But all must come from the mind, which is 
the consecrated giound in man And in it, the highest ideals should alone be 
nurtured Sic TAiif Scntjici 


* Vfconlins lo tlio rdiRioii of Inilmn co mol vv llie niiivcrhC is Coil s m'lmfcstwl fonn (Siiiflnt, ISraf Ruim) null 
cverr ihinj lias n rhec in tin- co'ima or^nm iii n biii<-l.nl 1 nt inm goc 

'iMnru* imiwnclin ni prilhiil 
lh\arittu prapaiiclint Jiritink ’ 

lltart from (n.il, tlio om\criO Ins 110 fcfiaraIccMt-tcncc, (Uiotigli) His is nil cxiftnicc, iiliicli Irniipcaitls tlioniuicrso Tlio 
c »mlnl umty ot nil tilings is tluistirouclil out n recognition of nliieli luui-t iinl c not oiiW f ir ])cacp liol for wlint is tlio 
(cc cl of penc-, mo/dil rij/o)i5///i;i/)/ Kn t i« t mid Wett H Vcit' ii ii loju) ir rcf'-mi 1 or it, imiv to mo t fitly 
luHituti-d the Holder vo'lie foriiuh — 

“(<ol s IS the Ocn lent 
Cod » 1' the Orient 
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cnAMEB XII— OCCCPATION 


Sdbsidiart Table I — ff nerjl dtttubution bj ocmpaiton 
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IJ T W ml 
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xrr W ' H 
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ul U<MmH 

iV C4\i *rf» III OJ" I 
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CHAPTEB HI. — OCOUPiXlOIf 


SoBSiDixBT Table IL — hj oecu^aiton tn Natural DtmwTu 



SntSiDUBT Tadle nX — DtHnhuiton of fho agneuUural, \niiutrtal 
cov%mtfrvxl and profemonal populctxoH \n Divmoia, 
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CHAPTEB Xn. — OCCTTPATIOT 


SOBJIDUBT Tadlb VL— Oiffspsiioiii of femiUs hy lub-eUua, 
and teleeied orders and groups. 
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SoBSTDi\BY Table VII — Ssiccfcd occitpahojis, 1911 and ICOl 


OXUr\TION 


Po’'Ut.WIO't 
SDTPOnTED IN 


Sun-cr ^ES I — Eirr^iTATioN or tut etniPACK or the 

hvnru 

Onnsn 1 — PafrtnronndAgricDUnro 
Income from rent ot agrlonltnrnl Innd 
OMinory cultivation 
Fanu Eorvants and field labourers 
Tea coffee, cliiclioiia and indigo plantaiiona 
Fruit, flower, vegetable, botU, Mno, areca nut ic , 
prowera 

Yiood-cnltcrs firo-waxxd lac, catochn, rubber d.o , 
collectorf, and obarcoal burners 
Herdsmen, vlioplierds, poatherds, io 
Oncpn a — Fisbingand hunting 
ribhing 

Subclass II — rxxaACTiovop MtNEnvLS 

Sun CL,ias HI — iNcusmT 

Onnrn C Tcitilea 
Colon spinning, firing and weaving 
Rope twine and Etniig 

Otlicr fibres (eocoanut, aloes, flax, hempita) 

Onnnn 8 Wood 

Sawyers carpenters, tnmo'B and joincra io 
Ba bo* makers and other indutlriosof wooly matc- 
naN inclnding leaves 
Onnrn 0 Metals 

Other workers in iron and makers of implements and 
fools principallT or cxclnsivcly of Iron 
Viorkcts in brass, copper and Ixll metal 
Onnm 10 Coraralos 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers 
Bnek and tUo makers 

Obdeh II Chctmcol prodnets properly so called and 
analogons 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable and mineral 
oils 

OnnrJi 13 Food indnstrics 
Rico pemndors and hu kers and flour grinders 
JlakcTa of sugar, molas'os and gur 
Toddy drrwors 

Onnen 13 Indnstnos of dro^s and toilet 
Tailors miUmors, dress makers and darners ombroi 
deter of hnen 

Washin,, clcanmg and dyeing 
Barbere halt dresfors and wig makers 
Onnen 16 Building Industries 
Stone ann marble work-ers, masons and bnek layers 
Obocr 18 Indnstnos of luxury and those pertaining 
to liten lure and the arts and sdonces 
Workers II preoious stones and metals, onamellors, 
imitatio jowtllory makers, gUdors 4.0 

Sub class H*' TnAvsronT 

Onnrn 30 8 -nnsport by water 

Persona om loyed on the maintenance of streams, 
nvots ana canals (Including construction) 

Boat owners boat men and tow men 
OiiUEB 31 Transport by road 

PetBons cmplovoi on the construotioa and nmlnlenanoo 
of roads ani bndges 

Cart owners and dnvers, coaohmon, stable boys, 
tramway mail carriage , managers and em 
ployoB (etclnding private servants) 

Porters and messengers 

Order 33 Post office Tdegrapb and Tdephona Services 
Post office, Telegraph and Tdephoue Services 

Son-CLABS V Trade , 

Order 34 Bank managers, money lenders, eiohange 
and msnranca agents, money changers and thdr 
employes 

Order 2G Trade m piece goods, wool, cotton, silk, 
hair and other t«tile8 


1,905,466 1,457,998 + 30 7 


7,839,423 

95,701 

1,388,041 

939,809 

14,190 


1,406,428 + 30 8 
67,000 + 41 0 
1,037 880 +95 4 
164,796 + 48 4 
6,181 + 173 9 


193,000 135,169 + 42 6 

4 733 5 Q8B - 10 4 90 97, 110 i 130 

8,003 6,889 + 25 7 

06,043 61,570 + 28 1 

65,978 61,646 + 28 0 

1,733 1,613 + 74 

608,410 619,325 + 13 3 

160 644 133 381 + 20 4 

85 113 28,117 + 24 9 

I 104,837 + ISO 

93.018 81,620 +14 0 

01,005 -1 

I 79,409 + 17 1 8,110 Xm 

83.018 J 

S6,3ffl 28,621 + S3 G 

28 209 23,107 + 23 8 164 

0,460 6 135 + 20 0 

14 234 n 258 + S6 4 

8 028 C 894 + 25 6 

0,306 4 804 + 27 0 

20 003 16,065 + 24 6 

19 933 16 395 + 24 9 

16S 407 162 260 + 10 6 

25,173 21,257 + 18 4 

4,997 4,220 + 18 2 

138 705 123, 0'O + 8 7 

60,888 52,836 + 16 2 

6,160 5,419 + 18 6 

20,650 32,860 + 16 2 

27,980 23,776 + 14 7 

7,506 1 7,687 - 5 7 6 

4,448 11,466 - 61 2 i9 

25,714 23,190 + 10 9 

22,011 20,660 + 6 5 


19 993 
16S 407 
25,173 
4,997 
138 705 
60,888 


64,942 32,036 + 66 8 

23,895 17,616 + 35 6 


2,130 + 203 4 98 t 104 
14 800 + 18 8 
9,842 + 162 5 

1,994 + 104 6 96 & 104 


7,195 + 5 4 

2 410 + 77 0 
2,410 +77 6 


265,333 316,916 - 10 0 


8 178 + 16 6 


38,106 + 18 7 109 * 130 


; ' • ‘ ) I 

1 Table and the then retnms represents the items trans- 

lerrod to corretponding 1911 groups, as shown in the remarks column ^ ^ 
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ScBsrDiABi Table YII — Sdeeted OecupaUan* 1911 and 1901 
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SunsiDiAin Table VIIl . — Occupations of selected Castes 


C\STL AND OCCUPATION’. 
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CHAPTEB m. — OCCUPITIOK 


SCDSLPiAnT Table IX — DitfnlmttOH of occvpaitonn hyrthyxon and of 
rehffxont hy oecupaiton 
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